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_ # a • _ ; _I - swaav ^^ . ;_ _ _ .1 


219 ; mystery of the jewels, 227, 

. 228 n »,'2;i2, 2.37. 

Kpernay, 161 164. 

Kpinal, KOusae^r, 98 n 
Kspeiisc, Lu IfnlH d',d280. 

Ksterhazy, Count N'aleuline, eorre- 
spondence witlisMariu AnV>iuette, 
13 14. 

Rstourinel, M. d', .S'eMivatV*, 2.'t4-3. 
l-Ito;{es, 49, 122. « * 

^toile, U, 214. 

Kugiuie, I’riiice, 258. 

Faiij.ettk, M., landlonl of tlic 
Sotrit tl’Or, 60 2, 151 il«/f n '. 
Farcy, M., 64 65. 

Fi'-ncatix, Kicur, 319 n. * ** 
Fi^-rcaux, the brcwcin 257-8. 

Fermo dtrt’aria, 198. 

Ferrifcroa# fitfd, 18 a. 

Fersen, F. M., Frederic Axel, Comte 
de, I n> n 289 n 
Fersen, Jean Axel, Comte do— 

* Attachlhciit to Marie Antoinette, 
1 imq. ; appointments of, 5 ; the 
letters €ti the Unknown, 9-12; 
•bnrreapondence with Marie An¬ 
toinette, 12-14, 290, 294 find n ' ; 
** arrangements for the 6ight, 14-21, 
28-45; Journal, 16 n *, 19 n', 
20 289 and291-4, 295 a«; 

oorrespondenoe with Bonilla, 
17 n ' ; leaves the berline, 45, 


f'^ntaiiic, wiskI merehaul, 297 n. 
Fontanges, Mgr. de, futrralive, 
41 n *, A3 « ', 71 « >, 189 ft 
190 » 192 FI >. 

Foueher, iSieup, 319 »l. 

Kouisi, Afljutant, 89. 

Fouet, Sieiir, 149 « '. 

Foiiget. Lieut. Iiougi, 03 and n 
F.mnuft. T. »., iW. 

Fotiriicl, Marie Jeanne, ses Sauou, 
M me. 

« Fournel. Victor— 

l/f. jnilriole Pttlloy, it-r., 313 n * ; 
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/,’A’i/fii mrnt de TarenFieA, 
18 n, 28 n ^ 63 n 70 n ■, 
82 n », 134 n ', 1.37 « ^ 148 a *, 
246 n ', 312 n », 313 n ', 317 n*. 

Fournier, lalnmrer, 119. 

Franeheviliu at Maulieiige, 260. 

Fri-miii, postmaster at Bondy, 
130 « 

Fromentitires, 49 and n 30, 192, 

Gaurikl, Abb^, /yOtiM XVI, te M. 
de BofiiUe, Tii n 69 n *, 71 « 

79 n >, 135 n », 146 n », 147 n •. *, 
325 n '. 

Oaillarbois, HAtel du, 40 and n*. 

(iaillet, M., cur6 of Varennee, 810 
and n *. 

Oameau, Mme., 19 n. 

Gamier, constable, 280. 

Gaultier-Biauzat, deputy, 170. 





OazetU de Fraaux. 283. 

Oenoade^288. o 

Gentil, .^toine Philippe, valet, 98 
amd n *, 100. 

Gentil, Sieur, 317. c 

Geofih^y, A., Ou^aw III et Si CoU, 
de France, 4^ 8 n. 

George, Justin, captain of National 
Guard, Varennes, 78, 80, 310, 
320. 

George, M., deputy, 128, 317. 

George, Mme., 320-321. 

George, Marie Bose, wife of Badet, 
263, 264. 

Georges, Abb4 Etienne, 49 n. 

G4raudel, Pfere, 140-1. 

Gibert, Berthe, 26 n “, 129. 

Giffard, M. Pierre, 13 n *. 

Gillet and Badet, 268. 

Giroux, M., 263. 

Goguelat, M. de, Assistant Quarter¬ 
master General, 6, 64, 55 n 66, 
60, 69, 76 n, 86, 89, 91, 227 n, 
291. 

Gkirsas, Journal, 17 n *. 

Gougenct, Mme., 26 n ®, 28-9, 
29m *, 37, 38 and n 

Gougenot, Sieur, 29 n *. 

Gourbillon, M. de, 30. 

Gourbillon, Mme. de, 38. 

Goumai, 293. 

Gouvion, M.—C 

and Mile. Booherette, 18 n, 292, 
293; and the departure, 32 n*, 

36 n S 102-4. 

Goyon, M., mayor of Magon, 282,'' 
286. 

Grammont, Duchesse de, 224. 

Grand Monarque, H6tei du, 75-7, 

79 n s, 230, 241. 

Grand Montreuil, Bue du, 286. 

Grand Pr6, 257. 

Grandmaison, 296 n. 

Qranges-aux-Bois, 67. 

Gr6goire, Abb6, 172. 

Grdgoire, M., 215. 

Gros-Caillon, Hdpital du, 110. 

Groufllet, Mme., 286. 

Guignard Baths, the, 36. r 

Gnilbert, 138. 

Guilhermy, M. de, cited, 214 n *. 

Guilla 1 ^ne, “ La Hure ”— 

The pursuit, 66 and n *, 69, 76 
and n *, 77, 78, 82, 148 ; before 
the National Assembly, 268 n 
his reward, 318, 319 n; death, 
325. 


Gustave HI.— 

Corresrondenoe with the Com- 
tesse ^ufidersi 2 n b *; with 
Comte de Crentz, 4; with 
Count Fersen, 289 ns^; journey 
of, 5. 

Gustave IV, Adolphus, deposition, 
299. 

Haas, Captain de, 248 w * 

Ham, 288. 

Hannonet, magistrate, 136, 321. 
Harvey, Colonel, 274. 

Hausset, Mme. du, Mhmirea, 
14 « 2. 

Havr6, Due d’, 279. 

Hermann, M., 27 « ®. 

H^zeoques, Comte d’, 39 n 
Holland, Lord, Mimoirea, 8 n. 
Hubert, Pierre, page, 23,97 and n \ 
98 and n *, 107 n \ 

Hugo, Victor, 87 n *. 

^-‘VMsson, Mme, 286. 

Isle, M. BEoxabd de l’, 200-202. 
Isle, Mme. B^gnard de 1’, 201. 

Itam, Sieur, 319 n, 320. 

Jacqdot, MA.iiE ^ABBE, wife of 
Sauce, 249, 250 n \ 

Jardiu'^utin, 4i. 

Jonn&9, A. Moreau de, 108 n 
Joseph, Prince, 258. 

Journal dea'^Twinmea lilrrea, 278 
^ and n *. 

Kbllebmaek, 257. 

Kerv616gan, M., deputy, 202. 
Kilwinnick, in Ayr, 14 n 
KorfF, Baroness de, 14, and n ®, 46 
arnl ■a % 73. 

Korflf, Colonel lie, 14 m ®. 
Klinckowstrdm, Baron K. M. de. 
Papers possessed by, 89*, 13 m •; 
Le Comte de Feraen, 1 n 
12 n i. a, 16 n », 18 », 276 n \ 
276 n J, 300 n >. 

La Cave, hamlet of, 18& 

La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 49, 122, 
and n >, 198, 201-2. • 

La Petite ViUette, 118. 

La Vendee, 271. 

La Verade, the lane of, 142, 256. 

La ViUette, 118; Bairier of, 43, 
211 . 

Laage, Mme. de, 226. 
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liibaade. Sienr, 319 n. 

%oour. Limit., 66. 
lafayette, Maquisde, IQn', 27n*; 
attmida tha cowher, 39, 40, 42 ; 


Legay, Sieur, 66 »*, 319 n. 
L^a^, M., odri of 8aiat*Rooli, 
« 6 . % 

-—-....., _ , Leigei, Mll«. d«, 6. 

bean of the 6ight, 102-8; con* _ Lemoine, Sieur, valet, 39, 40, 97. 
trola the mob, 104-9; sends out *«^niaa,* oonstable, 69, 70, 1^ and 
the oourien, 108, 112 ; takea the * * 


militi^ oath, 173; and tho 
commissioners, 181; escorts the 
royad party, 211, 210; tn^moirt-n, 

217 n \ 219 a * ; the <^o«n hands 
him the keys, 217: and tho 
King’s letten, 218 ; and Mangin, 

310. 

Lafuntaino, M., 100. 

Lagacho, Kieur, 00 n ■*, 01 n ', 62 
and N *, 63 n *, 04. 

I.agiiy, Claude de, 00 m 

Lagiiy, Jean Baptiste do, 00. 12.3. 

LiMny, Marie Anne de, «t'« Vallot, 

Mme. 

Lagny, Mario Rose do, 01. 

Land>crt, the surgeon, 312. . i.«Buun 

Lanicth, .M. Chas. de. 170, 173, ifo. 0 n ',107 u ", 232 n » 

I^moite Langon, 2.-M. ^iscuyer, M. Joseph Ouillaume. 

Lance, Sieur, 140 n ». 217 n* 


0 

Lenio, Sieur, 319 n. 

Lenoble, page, 98. 

IA>nard, H. (le Marquis)— 

Sketch, 221-3 ; the journey with 
Choiseul, 224-8; proceeds with 
Boucher to Sainto-M^nehould, 
228 ; disposal of Choiseul’s note, 
n'; interview with BouillO 
jNs, 230 anti n *; reaches Verdun, 
2:t2 ; subsequent history, 233 and 
nofttt, 2.37. 

Ivi-oiiard. the Chevalier, 221, 234. 

l.iopointc, Sieur, constable, 319 n, 

Lsjiw, L. h.,pr:jc<^Ji-t>erb<U, 105. 

1.08 Islettes, village of, 07, 1.3.3. 
I.«Hcurc, CorrtJtjiondctict Secrite, 


Landrccics, 288. 

Landricux^loan, 104-0. 

Laiigrcs, LnidGid d^;, citrd, 2.36. 
Laporte, M. de, Intendant of the 
Civil List, lOH-*^. 

Lapothcrio, Sergeant, 89. 
l.asallc, Henrj’, 87 « '. 

Lasalle, Marie Uen<;iet4e, tut. Dcstez, 
Mnie. • 

Latour, Ceiieral, and Drouet, 271. 
Lauzun, M., 7 and n -. 

Lavoye, 280. 

Le Uuurgct, 40, 287 and n ’. 

Le Catcau, 288. 

Le Ch*)ne-Fcndu. farm of, J86. 

187 and n '. p ' ’ 

Le DnoU, 71 n ", 74 n. 

Le Malin^l^ n *. 

Lt^Monitaur, 274 n '■ '■•, 277 w '. 

!.■« Neuf Bcilay, LOO. 

Le Poitevin Baths, 36 n *. 

Ub Quesnoy, 288. 

iLebcU. Pierre, postillion, .36 atul n *, 

I 37 and n >4 116-117, 116 n>. 

I«tel, Demoiselles, 2M. 

L«Blano, Jean, keeper of the Bra« 
tdCOr, 78-80, 318, 319 n. 

Leblano, Jean, Lafayette’s white 
horse. 108-9. 

Leblanc. Sieur Paul, 78-80, 319 n. 
Lecomte, Pierre, deposition of,20 n*. 
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I.K'sorts, Auilr^, 281 n '. * 

Ixivalluis, cook, 206. 

I.ev/x!, the, 108. 
l^ivis. Due de, .37 ami n •. 
Lianeonrt, M. do, 100. 

Liege. .M. do, IfiO. 6 
Liiiinn, Ahbd de, 275. 
l.s>ger, Sieur, 149 n '. 
lionvrctto, Al., 106. 

Jx>inb.-ird, M., doctor, 141. 
jAtngprix, Joseph, 27, 28 n '. 

Ixiuis, .lean, 16 m ". 
fxjuis XV., death of, 2. 

I^uis XV., Place, 40, 214. 

Louis XVI.— 

Apiiointnients for Count Fersen, 
6 ; (iustave 111. and, 6 ; and Mme. 
Itochcreuil, 17 n prciiarations 

37" 

»7, .18^ 42 ; the journey, 46 et neg.i 
recognised by Pi'*nf, 49, by Ue 
Lagny, 51 and n »j at ChiUona, 
®^4; bilui^of the hussars at 
Pont-Sobime-Vesie, 65-6; recog¬ 
nition by Drouet, 64 n“- 

Varennes reached, 70-9 ; the 
alarm, 80-2 ; arrival of RSmeiif 
and Bayon, 135-143; In Sauce’s 
house, 83-96, 135-143; daatroy- 
mg the papers, 141-2; t£e 
return, 14^164; at Chhh^ 
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167-161; at Chouilly, 162-4 
the memorir.! read,^ 170-1 
arrivaj-of the oommissionere, 187 
at Dormans, 103-5 ; and Potion, 
196-7, 199,209-10; and R6gnard 
do rialo, 200-2; in tCie^ 
at Meaux, 204-9; entry info 
thV TnileHes, 214r-20; letter to 
Sauce, 247; charge to Radet, 266 
and n ^j^scmplea, 291-2. 

Louis XVl., Pont, 11.5. 

Louis XVIII. {See also Monsieur.) 
221; Varenncs deputation to, 
324-6. 

Louis Philippe, 324 n 

Louvre, Hotel, Dormans, 193. 

Lucas, M., deputy, 176. 

Luynes, Duchesse de, 222. 


Maohbt, Siour, 166 n 

Ma^on, 281. 

Ma^rgesse, Nicolas S6v6rin, 281. 

Maille, Mme. de, 296 n. 

Mailly, Baron de, Souvenire, 109 n J'' 
'Malaissy, Marquis de, (see ,J/>a- 
leissye. 

Malaquais, Quai, 14. 

Maiden, Jean Francois de— 

The flight, 26 and n *, 27 and 
n 28, 36, 42 and n 44, 

46, 47, 60, 67, 61, 71, 76; tlie 
Queen’s a^iety for his safety 
207-8, 216^16. 

Maleissye, M., Marnuis do. Mi- 
moires, 35 n 65 71 *, 68 n *. 

Malouet, M., 213. 

Mangin— 

’ The ride to Paris, 90, 134 and n 
149,179, 313-15 ; reward to, 318, 
319 71. 

Marchiennos, 293-4. 

Mare, 257- 

Maretz, 288. 

Marie Th^rdse Charlotte of France, 
sec Angoulemo, Duchesse d’. 

Marie-Berthe, constable, 319 n. 

Marigny, Rue, 20. 

Marne, suburbs of, 52; Pont de la, 
182, 198 ; the ri-sr, 186. t 


Marqunnt, Louis Antoin6. page, 23, 
39 07td 11 ^ 97 and n 08 n 


100 . 

MartainviBe, 283. 

Martineau, M., 114. 

Mathieu, Sieur, of Chftlons, 160 n *. 
Matignon, Mme. de, 222. 

Matignon, Rue, 16 and n *, 19, 20. 


Matougues, 161. 

Maubeuge, siege of, 260-72. # 

Maubourg, La Tour, see Tour- 
Maubourg. 

Mauchaufli^, M., 88. 

Maugami, 280. ” , 

Maurice, M., Oct., 60 n *. 

Mayence, 271. 

Meaux, Square, St. Etienne, 47; 
j^ting house at, 118-20; tho 
palace, 203-8 ; the return through, 
203-10. 

Mcncko,Chri8tine(Mme. Normand), 
joins Drouet, 279, 281, 286-6. 
M^nilmontant, 118. 

Menou, M. de, 173, 216. 

Mercy, M. de, 3, 121, n 289 n 
290. 

Merle, secretary, 175. 

Methians, M., cur6 of Varennes, 
310. 

Metternich, Comte de, 276. 

Metz, 53. 

Meunier, O^rard, 273-4. 

Meunicr, Noel, locksmith, 95 n \ 
Michonis, coffee-house keeper, 
297 11. 

Millet, Rue, 116. <• 

Minerve, the, 28-*'■ 

Minutoli, General, 248 n 
Miollis, General, 259. 

Miromesnil, Rr? de, 20 ii 
Modeste, cited, 203 n *. *, 207 n *. 
Monceau, Bf,rr'er of, 212. 

Mons, 288. o 

I Monsieur, brother of Louis XVI.— 
The 6ight, 29-30 ; narrative, 
29 It .31, 32, 37 and Radet 
and, 25.5 n ’ ; arrives at xdons, 
288 ; meets Fersen at Namur, 
MO. 

MontolainvilJ^, 254, 307-8, 307 it *. 
Montesquieu, M., 173. • 

Montfaiujon, 308 it ; quarries of, 
118 ; woods of, 141. ' „ 

MontmMy, 29 it *, 45, 227, 228. 
Montmirail, 220. 

Montmorency, M. de, 217 and n *. 
Montmorin, M. de, 46 n 
Montreuil-aux-Lions, 198. i 

Moras, woods of, 60. ^ 

Moreux, Charles, see Chariot. 
Mormal, forest of, 288. 


Moustier, le Comte de, 26 and n “. 
Escorts the royal carriage, 20, 44 
and It *, 46 and n *, 67, 61, 62, 68, 
71, 73 ; narratii'e, 47 n 49 n •*, 
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®50 and n 58 n 73 u *, 75, 

76 n 81 ; Bthdicm (fu rvyagt, 

‘17 and n 28 an<i » *, 160 » *; 
Qumo’s ^zi«ty for safely of, o 
207-8, «I5-16. 

Muller, oflficer, SIl. 

N.iscri^ 212. 

Napoleon Iff., 324 n 

National Astombly, the— 

Count Ferson’e designs, 16 : meet¬ 
ing after the flight, 110; vlispateh 

. of the couriers, 113 ; de<-Iared rn 
ptrmautuct, 167 ; the memorial 
read, 168-72: the military oath, 
173^-4, 177 «tt'f n *; awaiting 
the news, 174-80; the com¬ 
missioners appointed, 180 ; events 
during the return, 212 ; suspen¬ 
sion of the royal power, 213 ; the 
Queen's statement, 219 | com¬ 
mittee of inquiries, 243; Proit.^'r 
before, 268-9 ; Vareones deqne, 
318 » ^ 

Necker, Mile., 6. 

Neuf, I’oiit, 109. 

Nbufour, •/do. 

Neuilly, Barrier of, 241. 

Ncuvo des Mathurins, 

am/ » j 

Ncuville, Mme. — ' 

‘Si and it .10 am/ u 
.Vi, .16 n ^ 42 «•<, 4B. 81 ii, 82 n ', 
88, 138,* 141, 242, 268. 

Ncuville, .Sieur Pierre ICdme, porter,* 
‘Si n *. 

Ncuyille-au-Pont, 65 6, 60, 131. 

Key, Marshal, death of, 264. 

Noailles, Hotel de, 40. 

Noailles, M. tie, esi-orts theeQriccn 
to the Tuilcries, 2#.’>, 216. 

Nomland, "^Dr., chase of I>rouet, 
279, 28k 

Nemusnd, 5Ime., .we Mcncke, 
Christine. 

Notre Dame de I’iipine, 55, 155. 

Noyon, 286. 

foojrr, Mm^., 156 n >. 

O^val, 58. 

Orchies, 294. 

'Orlcatu, M. d’, views the retom. 
214 n '. ’ 

Orsay, Qua! d’, 36 and n *. 

Orval, Abbey of, 306. 

Ostermann, Comte d’, 45 » 

Ostrogotbie, Due d’, 2 n *. 


mvasion of the 
rumours con- 


Riio, 168 


.12 n ' 
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PaooA,eCardinaC269 —4-4 
Palloy (Patriot Palloy), KS-15. 
Pamiers, 221. 

Pan, Sieur lo, 23 u *. 

Pantfli, 118, 211. 

Pardoux, M. de Saint, 41. 9 
Paris — 

Conduct on the departure, 97-117, 
165, 17‘2. 174 
Tuileries, 101-10 . 
c«rning the flight, 165-7. 

Pavilion do Marsan, 102. 

Pollit'o, Sylvio, 276. 

P^-pini^rej Rue de la, 20 n *. 
IVnuion, page, 23. 

Perpignan, address to Varonnea, 
.117 n ». 

Person, 136. 

Pctioii, M. do— 

A]>pnintcd Couunissioner, 180-7: 
I'o.V"!/'’ 'f« 181 n *, 

1!»9 » ». *, 201 n 200 n *, 214 n », 
216 n *; escorts the royal party, 
' 187: and Mme. Rlizaiieth, 10^ 
3, ‘200, ‘209,216-17 : and Uie King, 
‘209-10. 9 

Petit, postmaster at Meaiix, 120 
am/ n >. >, 1.10 It 
Petit Chainlry, !e, 50. 

Petit, Nicolas, blac^mith, 50. 
fV/iV Tempt, the, 248 » *. 

Petits Augustins, Rue des, 108. 
Picartl, Franfois, postillion, 49, 
I‘2*2. 

tPicpiis, the trench of, 234. 

Pierry, the village of, 162. , 

Pierson, .Sieur, 319 n. 

Pius 'VI., Pope, burial, 251. 

Pius Vli., Pope— 

Riulct’s arrest of, 252, 259-61 ; 
kindness to Ksdet, 265. 

Plaiet, M., of Le Marne, 155. 
Poincot, Nicolas, turnspit, 99 and 
n ■■*. 

Pc Ugnac, Monseigneur do, 204-6. 
Pons, 293, 

I’oMin, Hicur Josef, 78, 80, 319 «. 
Pont-dedkimnTiiVeslo, 47, 54 and 
n », 5.5, 66, 127, 132, 156,228,228. 
Pool of Kupt, 153. 

Porf;uet, ADb4 le, Hit/oirt, 198 »*. 
Port-k-Binson, hamlet of, 186. 

187«>, 191. 

Praslin, M. de, 173. 

Pr4font*ine, Jean Baptiste, 73-76. 
Princes, Cour des, 34, 35 n 36 n 
100, 102 ; h6tei de, 291. 
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Provence^ Comt^ de, aeo Louis 
XVIlir 

Provence, Mme. Is Comtesse de, 
26, 29, 32, 37, 38. , 

Pultier, tanner, 79, 82 and 8C, 
13t^ 

Pusjr, M, Bureaux de, 213-16. 

Puys6gur, M. de, 93. 

QniLLBT, Sieur, 149 n *. 

Quirinal, the, ^9, 261. 

QuotidUnne, the, 18 n, 283. 

Radst, G^n^rsl, Baron iiltienne— 
Mimoirea, 86 w *, 238 n *, 306 n 
323 n ^; plans for the King’s 
escape, 93-96, 254-6 } condemna¬ 
tion of, 252 ; personality, 252-4 ; 
position in Varennes, 253-4; 
arrival of the ELing, 254; the 
King’s charge to, ^5 and n ^; 
Adjutant-G6n4ral for Varennes, 
266-8; arrest of the Pope.,' 
259-61 ; arrest of the Dfio 
d’Anpoul6me, 263; the oourt- 
OMutial, 264-5; return to 
Varennes and death, 265-6; 
defence of Varennes, 322-3; 
see aiao Combier, A., Mimoirea 
du 06n6ral Badet. 

Badet,Mme., weGeorge,Marie Rose. 

Rai^court, M. de, 77, 79 n 81 n, 

Raillet, Lieut., 254. 

Rambluzin, 280. 

Ratantout, hamlet of, 145. 

Raulin, Marguerite, Mdre Drouet, 
267 nK 

Ravine, M. de la, 121 n ^ 

Regnaud, M., deputy, 112, 113,173. 

R^gnier, secretary, reads the 
memorial, 170-172. 

Regnier, Sieur, 78, 79, 319 n. 

R4my, M.— 

Narrative, 92 n ®, 144 n *, 302 
n *, *, 303 n «, 309 
report of, 142 and n ^ar¬ 
rested by the 4liob, 302; tent 
on to Verdun, 309. 

Renard, Sieur, ^ n ®, 102 n. 

Renaud, postillion, 68. 

Reutersvaes'd, M., 201, 293-4. 

Rewbell, 317. 

Rheims, the rabble from, 169-61, 
164. 

Richelieu, Rue de, 291. 

Rignon ((^unt Fersen), 13 and n 


Robech, Abb6, 196 » 

Robert, Charles, 121 n 
Rocb, Francois, 20 n *. 
r Roohambeau, M., 173. • 

Booh4, M., courier, 130 and n 
Rochechouart, Mme. de, 166. 
Rocherette, see Rochereuil. 
Rochereuil, Mme.Hortensel^ellier— 
Betrays M. Antoinette, 17 n, 
18 n; salary, etc., 19 n; account 
of the Queen, 292, 293. 

Rochet, engineer, 106. 

Rochet, Mme., name adopted by 
Marie Antoinette, 46. 

Rocheterie, Maxime de la, Hiatoire, 
7 n\ 

Rohan, H6tel de, 162. 

Rohrig, Lieut. Leonard, 75, 81 n ; 

disappearance of, 90, 311. 

Roland, Mme., letter to Bancal, 
103 n h 2 110. 

-»i®V>land, Major Jean Francois, 91, 

’ 95, 325. 

Rolland, Sieur, 319 n. 

Rollot, M., 106. 

Romainvilliers, killed, 294 n *. 
Romeuf, Jean Louis— 

Escort to Lafayette, 103, 105 ; 
tracking the King, 106, 115, 
118-<J?9; accc mt of, 125 n®; 
overtakes B&yon at Chklons, 
129; at Sainte-M6nehould, 131 ; 
Clermont, ' £33-4 ; Varennes, 
135-8, 302: the meeting with the 
King, 139-40, 144; Drouet’s 
version, 275 n * ; arrest, 306 ; set 
free, 309-10, 310 n K 
Ronsin, saddler, 41. 

Rospigliosi Palace, the, 269. 
Roe^,a-ng, M. de, 173. 

Rouchet, death of, 234. 

Rougeville, M. de, 296^' n. '* 
Rousseau, 222. 

Roussillon, deputy, 176. 

Royal, Pont, 20, 28, 36. 

Royale, Cour, 1*02. 

Rqyale, Mme.— * , 

The flight, 31, 32, 34, 40; nur I 
rative, 43 n 49 « 53, M n ® ( 

69 n 1, 73, 74 n, 76 n ®, 126 jTj,* ; 
the return, 189, 190, 209; ex¬ 
changed for Drouet, 278. * 

Rose, M., procoreur of Chklons, 129, 
166, 167 and n *, 164. 
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CHAPTER I 

COUNT AXEL DE FERSEN 

The name and mould of a hero of romance, regular features, 
a sensitive mouth, an expression half tender and half bold, a 
slender figure, and the immense advantage of belonging to 
that Scandinavian race whose prestige was so irresistible— 
such, with his eighteen years,^ was the equipment with which 
in December, 1773,® the Comte de Fersen made his first ap¬ 
pearance in Parisian society. For three years he had been 
travelling about Europe under the guidance of *9, 'flitor; 
paying successive visits of some length to Rrunswick, where 
he had studied “ the profession of arms ”; to Turin, which 
excelled in the teaching of philosophy; and to Strasbourg, 
which boasted of famous schools of medicine, gunnery, and 
dancing. 

When a foreigner, at the cWse of his student days, icame to 
France to complete his education and acquire the manners of 
the great world, it was his bounden duty to submit to three 
ordeals, which for a young man of good breeding at that time 
took the place, to a certain extent, of our trivial and mean¬ 
ingless Baclselors’ Degree. His first care was to be presented 
to the Kind’s mistress, at that time Mme. du Barry, Vho 
received the yoimg Swede very aAiably; next, he went to 
Femey to pay his respects toM. de Voltaire, who, dressed in a 
ragged scarlet jacket and woollen stockings drawn up over his 

^ Jeon Axel de Fersen was bom on the 4th Sept. 1755. His father was 
Field Marshal Fr4d6rio Axel de Fersen, his mother '#a^the Comtesse 
Hedvig Del^ardie.—Archives of the War Office. • 

® See Lt GanUe de Fersen et la Gourde France. Extract from the papers 
of the Grand Marshal Count Jean Axel de Fersm, published by his great- 
nephew the Baron B. M. de Klinckowstrom. 
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small-elothes, grimaced and moaned, told^thc whol^ history 
of his last dose of medicine, and ended- by producing his 
habitual guests—^his niece, thirty watchmakers, and a Jesuit 
father. Finally, he appeared at the Opera Ball. This last 
ordeal, the most important and decisive of all, was for Fersen 
afi occasion of triumph. The. Dfiuphine, Marie Antoinette, 
who was present, though masked, drezo him out for nearly a 
quarter of aq. hour without his suspecting the greatness of his 
^good fortune. Satisfied at last by his answers, she removed 
her velvet domino and revealed her identity; whereupon 
a great sensation followed; and such was the eagerness of the 
crowd that her Highness was obliged to take refuge in one of 
the boxes. Fersen went home at three o’clock in the morning, 
dazzled, fascinated, entranced. This evening was the turning- 
point of his whole life. 

He saw the Princess several times againj in her own apart¬ 
ments at Versailles, where he proved himself to be ^discreet 
and prudent, almost timid. She treateid him “extremely 
^welliZ! That is all that is known, and there is no authority 
for supposing anything more. But it is impossible to avoid 
noticing the coincidence of two dates. On the 10th May, 
1774, Louis XV. died and the Dauphine became the Queen, 
and it was on the 12th that Fersen left Paris ^ on the spur of 
the moment, as though someone had made him understand, or 
he had^seen for himself, that,his constant attentions would 
'give occasion for comment among the ill-natured. The 
■ Swedish Ambassador, the Comte de Creutz, seems to have 

^ He stayed for a time in London, and returned to Sweden at the bemn- 
niim of the year 1776. A few months later the Duo d’Ostrogothie, broUier 
of Gustave III, fell passionately in love with Fersen’s sister^ In the letters 
of (Justavo III to the Comtesse do Boufilers are the following words, under 
the date of Oct. 18, 1776 : “My brother, the Due d’Oatrogothie, has been 
travelling since the month of May. ... I had to let him go, to get over an 
ardent passion with which the fair Fersen has inspired him. She is the 
daughter of the famous Comte de Fersen, who has been three times 
Marshal of the Diet, and I must admit that she is very capable of inspiring 
passion : for she has not only an extremely pleasing face, but also every* 
kind of charm, as well as a keen intellect .”—Actes de I'Acad^tnie Nationale 
de Bordeawc. 3td Series. 80th year, 1898. • 

Thisspassioil was destined to bo short-lived. On the 2nd Oct. 1777 the 
Comtesse do Boufilers answered King Gustavo : “ M. le Duo d’Ostrogothie 
has cured-himself of one passion by another; they say he has fallen deeply 
in love at Lyons with Mile, de Foil, who is 41 charming person.” 
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known the true m<jtives for his departure. “ It is no^ pos¬ 
sible,'^ he informs Gustave III, “ to behave mdre wiselv or 
discreetly ” ; and one may detect a hint to the same effect in 
the correspondence of this date between Mercy and Maria 
Theresa. Mercy speaks of the new sovereign'’s fears “of 
being scolded about the little matters connected with hdt 
occupations and amusements ; and the Empress, alluding 
to the sacrifices foiced upon her daughter by hey new duties, 
answers: “ I have no doubt that Hbr light-hearted days are* 
over; over still earlier than mine were.” 

Ferseffs absence lasted for more than four years. When 
he reappeared at Versailles in August, 1778, he was received 
with joy. “The Queen, who is charming,” he writes, “said 
when she saw me, ‘ Ah ! this is an old acquaintance.’’ ” A 
few days later he observes: “ The Queen, who is the prettiest 
and most lovable princess I know, has been good enough to 
inquire pften about me. She asked Creutz why I did not 
come to her Sunday card-parties, and on hearing that I had 
gone one day when there was no play, she made me aJund of 
apology.” In his letters to his father this is the favourite 
theme: he returns to it a few days later. “The Queen 
continues to show me kindness: I often go to pay my court 
to her at her card-party, and every time she speaks a few 
words full of friendliness to me. Someone having spoken to 
her of my Swedish uniform, she showed a great desirg to see 
me in this costume; I am to go on Tuesday dressed in this 
way, not to the Court, but to the Queen'’s own apartments. 
She is the most lovable princess I know.” ^ 

And yet it was no later than the following winter, at the 
very moment when Forsen was declaring that “his stay in 
France was becoming pleasanter every day, and that Paris 
was a charming place,” that he decided suddenly on a renewed 
absence, and asked leave to accompany the expedition of 
French troops to America. The Court chattered about it 
Ibr a week: the favoxu:*with which the handsome Swede was 
received by the Queen made a scandal among ^1 the gossips 
of Versailles; they spoke of meetings, of glances* exchanged 

^ he. Comte de Feraen et la Oour de France, Introduction, pp. xxxii and 
xxxiii. 
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ult of conversation during the in^rmal evenings at 
Trifl,noh. “The Queen had been seefl,” they declared, 
“ while singing to the piano those passionate couplets from 
the opera Z)ido— 

‘ Ah I que jefus bien inspire 
Qttandje wma reg?fg dam mq, cour,’ 

to catch Fersen’s eye with ill-concealed einotion.” ^ Many 
people consider this gossip to be calumny; but one cannot 
ignore the authority of a very plainly-expressed letter from 
the Comte de Creutz to Gustave III, the original of which 
is preserved among the King’s private papers in the Archives 
of Upsal. 

“I must tell your Majesty in confidence that the young 
Comte de Fersen has been so much in favour with the Queen 
that it has given offence to several people. I confess that I 
cannot help believing that she was attracted by him : I saw 
symptoms of this/too unmistakable to leave any dou6t. The 
behi^jour of the young Comte de Fersen on this occasion was 
admiralSle in its modesty and reserve and, above all, in his 
determination tSi go to America. By absenting himself he 
warded off the danger; but it required resolution beyond his 
years to withstand this temptation. The Queen could not 
take her eyes off him during the last days, and as they looked 
at him they were full of tears. I implore yotir Majesty to 
^ share this secret with no one'but Senator Fersen. As soon 
as the departure of the Count was made public all the 
favourites were delighted about it. The Duchesse de Fitz- 
James said to him: ‘ What, Monsieur! you are forsaking 
your conquest in this way ? ’ *If I had mode one I should not 
forsake her^ he answered. I am going awSy free, and, 
unhappdy, without leavi'^ any regrets behind* me."' Your 
Majesty will admit that this answer was wise and prudent 
beyond his years.” » 

No doubt: but that unhappily is ipore significant than it 
looks: it is the public avowal of Fersen’s love for the Queen 
of Fyance. ?t is a pretty scene, and there is nothing in it 
with which to find fault except the inexpressible assurance 


* See Geoff oy, Chuatave III et la Cour de Fram.ce. 
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of the D„hhe«e 4e Fitt:f».ee, ood the ioeolent 
that «he obviouslyVeels in meddling with the royal idyll. , 
Fersen returned from America in the month of Jime, l783, 
just in time to receive an order to accompany his Sling, 
Gustave III, on the journey he was undertaking to Germany, 
Italy, and France. • The favour in which the young officer 
was held was thereby increased. As he had no fortune, 
Louis XVI appoJhted him colonel propriitaire ^ jof the Royal 
Swedish Regiment, granting him 8,000 livres in the form of 
pay, with an additional income of 12,000 livres, and a brevet 
de retenue for 100,000 livres? He was at the same time a 
lieutenant-colonel on active service in the light horse of the 
King of Sweden, which obliged him to divide the year 
between the two countries. But he had more ties in Paris 
than in Stockholm; he knew everyone in the place. When 
the women discussed him among themselves they were 
agreed «on one point—that he had aged very much and that 
he was no longer handsome, a certain sign that each of them 
individually considered his appearance to be Qgitremely, 

^ 2l8S September 1783. “ Comte de Fersen (Axel),1Sorn Sept. 4th, 1766 ; 
was a captain in the service of Sweden ; rank of colonel, June 20th, 1780. 

Lieut.-Colonel {Meatre de Camp en second) of the Royal Deux Fonts 
Raiment, 27th Jan., 1782. 

Colonel (Meatre de Gamp proprietaire) of the same 2l8t Sept., 1783. 

1781. Distinguished himself at the siege of Yorktown. 

1785. A very zealous, active, aild resolute officer, who busies himself 
untiringly in the instruction of the officers. a 

30th June, 1784. Granted extra pay to the amount of 8,000 francs as , 
Meatre de Camp proprOtaire. 

30th Juno, 1786. Cross of Military Merit (Order of St. Louis for 
Protestants). 

30th June, 1784. The King grants a pension of 20,000 livrea to M, le 
Comte de Fe^en, Colonel of the Royal Swedish Regiment. 

N.B. This pension of 20,000 Htves jyill include the 8,000 already granted 
to this officer* • 

30th June, 1784. Royal Swedish Regimvnt. M. le Comte de Fersen was 
appointed Colonel of this regiment on the 21st Sept., 1783, on the resigna¬ 
tion of M. le Comte de Sparre, Brigadier General, and that of the Comte 
Rrnest de Sparre, who hod been promised the colonelcy of this regiment. 

The Comte de Fersen gave the sum of 100,000 livrea to the Comte 
Alexandre de Sparre, Colonel. 

Hies Majesty grants the Comte de Fersen a brevetMe retenue for the 
said sum of 100,000 livrea, to secure his being reimbursed by«ny officer who 
should happen to be appointed colonel of the said regiment. T*he Comte de 
Fersen has no fortune. —Archives of the War Office. 

* (The word livre, as used throughout this book, denotes an obsolete coin 
of nearly the same value as a frano.— TrarpthfMyr'a Note.) 
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' Bte g!^ jise to mudi astonia^iiineiit by rebi^g 
th 4 k bdresses, one after anotror: first a Shrede,’: 

MUe. de Lid^gd, who married an English nobleman; then 
Mile Nericer, who, as all the world knows, married young Stilly 
Stael yras a compatriot and very intimate friend of Fersen, 
to whom the young lady's hand^had b^n offered. It vita» 
even noticed,^ that the Queen took a marked interest fii 
' ^tael’s marrio^, and furthered it by persuSding Gustave III 
to give the post of Sw^sh Ambassador in Paris to the 
brid^room elect. At the very beginning of the Revolution, 
Sta^, infilaenced by his wife, took the side of the enemira of 
the royal TOmily, and'Gustave HI, distrusting his ambassador, 
corresponded with Louis XVI, to whom he remained much 
attached, through the medium of Fersen. 

The latter settled definitely in Paris at the beginning of 
1790. He had the entire confidence of Marie Antoinette. 

“ This confidence is all the more flattering,” he writes to his 
father, ** from the fact that it is shared only by three or four 
r persd&^of whom I am the youngest.” He might have said 
that he shared ^t with none, since from the' oth«:s—the 
Marquis de Bouill^, the Baron de Breteuil, and a little later 
^ Goguelat—certain secrets were withheld; and, moreover, 
being tied to the prcvinces, they were not, like himself, 
constant in their attentions at . the Tuileries. He visited the 
^^ueen at all hours : sometime^ he passed the afternoon with 
^!^er,and returned after the mucker at eleven or twelve o'clock 
at night. She consulted him and listened his advice: he 
was the .only friend that remained to her; perhaps the only 
friend she ever had. 

The life of the poor woman was terrible in its isolation. 
She^was taken fronui her mother as a mere child—^she was 
fourteen years old ^-«'-and,^'judging from her own letters and 
those of Mercy, one may confidently say that she had been 
very docile in her efforts to love her huslmnd, but had not 
altogether succeeded. Whom then should sip lovep Her*’ 
world at Versailles was composed of coxcombs used tcP easy 

o' - ^ 

* The Queen’s attachment to Fmsen was giving rise to gossip. In the 
Oorre^pondcmee Secriie of Lesonre we read nnaer the date ofMay 8th, 1786 i 
f The departure of the Comte de Fersen, a Swede, has made some scaisatioii 
in the immSdiate oirble of thwQnem : but the olouds that his absence has 
prqilnced there will scon be dia^kHSa.” . ' 
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victories; her madcap brother-in-law, whose follies she 
dreaded; the ro^te de Tilly, who was her page ; the daring 
Besenval, who blurted out his audacious speeches with* the 
excuse that a soldier was always blunt; Vaudreuil, affected, 
sceptical, and languishing; Lauzun, whom she was actually 
obliged to dismisi from Jier presence.^ All of them made 
court to her, and the marvel is that one should be able to 
assert, notwith^nding their innuendoes and slyly hinted 
mysteries, that not one of these puppets tarnish^ “ tile 
white soul of the Queen.” 

But later on, in 1790, at the Tuileries, the friends in 
whom she trusted had forsaken her: her former courtiers had 
fled; their chattering tongues were no longer there to cheat 
the deep silence in her heart. Every day increased the soli¬ 
tude in which she was being submerged. She who had 
inherited from her heroic mother the need for great actions 
and the fire of noble passions, was condemned to inactivity of 
heart and mind : she was thirty-five years old, and had known 
neither the joys of love, nor the sweetness of frien^^ip, nor 
the pride of ruling. What a mockery was this life of hers ! 

“ I know,” she writes to her brother, “ tMit it is the duty of 
kings to suffer for others, but verily we do it thoroughly! ” 
It was then that Fersen reappeared, hiding “a fiery soul* 
under a crust of ice ”; proud, brave^ serious, and so 
different from other men ! Jle had loved her for seventeen 
years : she saw him .every day ; he was the only one*to do hOr 
service; she trusted none but him, and he lived for he» 
alone. Was it possible that she should long be indifferent 
to him ? ® » 

^ “ LanztlU, after having dared, in his overweening vanity, to pose as ta 
“admirer of the Queen and to offer her a heron’s plume that he had worn, 
carried his infatuation to the point of m^ing her a declaration. Tlfhnder- 
struck by tho energetic Oo, Sir, which vho indignantly flung st him, he 
l^t the palace with his head hanging and with rage in his heart.”— Histoire 
ae Maria Antoinette, by Maxime de la Rocheterie. In the unpublished 
manuscript notes on Fersen posBossed by a member of his family in Sweden 
reference is made to a dhel between Fersen and Lauzun : might it not be 
on l^e occasion of this scene that the duel took place ?—(Information from 
private sources.) • 

^ In order to discredit from the outset any too venturesome interpreta¬ 
tion, we will here quote the evidence of the two persons who are best 
informed as to what is known of the kind of affection that existed between 
Marie Antoinette and the Comte de Fersen. One of them, the Baron de 
F. A—, “ sole descendant of Coun^Axel,” and owner of th9 greater part, 
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Stem History is fenced about with curious kind of 
reserve. Since it is her business to gather^p the facts Jboni 
of tttf conflicting passions of humanity, she generally despises 
love as a worthless factor, useful, at its best, for supplying 
situations to writers of comic opera; and sinpe her main 
object is to make us believe that ©vents pl'e prosaically pro¬ 
duced by the unprejudiced reason of diplomatists and the 
wisdom of politicians, she is apt to depict tht? latter as colour- 
Ifess phantoms whose interference is for the most part un¬ 
certain and unjustified. It is true that if love is the prime 
motive power it is also the prime secret; and since no formal 
report of its great events has ever been drawn up, and 
no chart exists to tell us how heavily a given woman’s smile 
or a given provocative glance has weighed upon the earth, it 

of his papers, notably “ of that portion of his journal that extends from 
1780 to June, 1791, a portion that Fersen himself believed to be lost”—the 
Baron de F, A. writes : “ I assert that the Count was never anything but 
the most loyal aad respectful confidant of the Queen of France.” * 

The second witness is A. Geofiroy, the author of one of the best and 
most trustworthy of histories, Ouatave III et la Cour de France. Geofiroy 
colleote^^Sie materials for his work in Sweden : there can be no doubt 
that he knew those papers of Fersen’s that are in the possession of M. de 
Klinckowstrom, papeA of which a portion only has been published. Speak¬ 
ing of the devotion of the faithful Swede, he observes : “ This devotion 
must strike us as being chivalrous and sincere : we can trace it from the 
first youthful impression, which doubtless made way, when the hour of 
trouble came, for a feeling of tender adoration ; but nowhere do we find, 
either in the various authorities that are still unpublished or in the printed 
documents, any certain proof that this :^eling ever ceased to be respectful.” 
fX It will lA objected that in the so-called Mdmoires de Lord Houarul the 
following words are found, and are retained by Louis Blanc: “ Mme. Campan 
‘whispered a very curious revelation, to the effect that Fersen was in the 
Queen’s bedroom, quite alone with her, during the famous night of the 6th 
Oct. (1789). He had much difiiculty in evading detection (at the time 
when the palace was invaded by the people), and only succeeded in doing 
BO by the help of a disguise that Mme. Campan herself procured for him. 
This, great as was his repugnance in repeating anecdotes that tnight lessen 
the respect felt for the roym famiW, M. de Talleyrand told ipe twice, and 
declared that he had heafd the^mcts from Mme. Campan’s own mouth.” 
But in the M4moirea de Madame Oampan (6th edition, Brussels, 1823, vol. 
ii, p. 126) there is a note protesting against this assertion, and declarii^ 
that it was with feelings of equal indignation and pain that Mme. 
Campan had read what was put forward on he^ authority as worthy of 
belief. The same story is refuted in the Correapondance erUre Mirabeau et 
le Comte de la Mark. Geofiroy’s words are true. There will never bg any 
certain proof a that Person’s affection for the Queen of France ever ceased 
to be respectful, and in considering the mutual expression of that affection, 
even in tne most significant manifestations of it, we must always remember 
the romanticism, the demonstrativeness, the aenaihility that were fashion¬ 
able at the tyne. 
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behoves us, in « matter of this kind, to proceed with 
cautfon. ^ ^ • 

When we are- concerned with Marie Antoinette, whose 
sorrows have invested her with a sacred halo, such an inquiry 
seems to call for still greater delicacy: one feels a certain 
respectflil embarralament fh probing the mystei'ies of a heart 
that so many tears, have made holy, and even the least hurtful 
of the possible b^otheses seems a matter for cemorse. 
we have our “authorities.” Sixty years ago a registrar at 
Orleans, M. Bimbenet, while eataloguing the archives of .the 
Royal Court, discovered the remains of the papers connected 
with the proceetlings instituted in 1791 against the accom¬ 
plices in the flight to Varennes, who were arraigned before a 
High Court of Justice.^ The proceedings were interrupted 
by the Amnesty, and the unused documents lay there, for¬ 
gotten for half a century, in the attics of the Law Courts. 
Among these records are seven letters addressed to Fersen by 
a woman whose name is unknown, which reached Paris after 
the 21st June, 1791, the date on which he left*"!Prance. 
These letter's, which were opened by tj^e Committee of 
inejuiries and handed over to the examining magistrates, were 
never sent to Fersen, and were left in the portfolio. , 

The indefinable but most attractive charm that pervades 
old letters is due, we may be very sure, to the fact that they 
retain a little of the life of those who penned theqn, and ii^ 
reading them one retrieves, though in a blurred and vague 
form, the joy or pain that they once conveyed. In the act 
of opening the old letters that one sometimes finds, still 

‘ Bimben^’s work was published in 1844 with the title, Failhfu 
Narrative the Flight of King XVI and hin Family to Varennet, 

founded mi th$ legal and official Documents, and %n the Papers seizedSn the 
Notises of MM. de BouUU, de Fersen, de Klinglin, de Oogudat, de Malden, 
de Valory, de Moustier, arid other Persons indicted h^ore the National High 
C<mrt provisionally established at Orleans, deposited in the Record Office of 
that Court. By M. Eugene Bimbenet, Chief Remstrar, Recorder of the 
Royal Court of Orleans, gtiardian and custodian of these documents. 

A second edition was brought out in 1868, which was much more com- 
pletesand more valuable, in that it reproduced the fug text of the docu¬ 
ments. It was entitled. Flight of Louis XVJ to Varennes, according to 
the legal and offidaZ Documents deposited fn the Record Office of the NatUmal 
High Court established [at Orleans. By Eugene Bimbenet, formerly Chief 
Registrar of the Imperial Court of Orltians. Our references are to this 
second edition, unless it is stated to the contrary. ' 
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sealed, in portfolios of ancient rmnrd^, o» feels that from 
their ^olds there is escaping something inviolate thai^ will 
never return, the last breafh of a vanished life, which has lain 
there asleep for more than a century i tod letters iSiat have 
been stopped, or seized, or lost on the w|y, are peculiarly 
touching, for, notwithstanding all the passion they were 
written with and all the agony with which they were awaited, 
they have ne\^r been read by those who expected them; they 
have never said what they had to say. They seem to be souls 
in torment, grieving because they are condemned, for ever 
aimless and astray, to be seen only by inquisitive and in¬ 
different eyes. • 

In spite of their deliberate obscurity and circumlocutions, 
the seven letters of the Unknown reve^, as completely as one 
can desire, the story of two hearts that loved, but loved with 
' a dijference. Who was she ? A Frenchwoman, evidently well 
bom, attached to the service of an emigr^e princess in England: 
it was there that she was in June, 1791, with her husband, a 
man wllb was often ill and always doleful, whom nevertheless 
she propcAed to cgrry off to Sw^en, where she hoped soon to 
find»; Fcrsen. Had the latter been her lover ? There is 
nothing to make this certain, but it seems extremely probable : 
the intimacy between them is very great: she knows certain 
ladies whom he has loved in the past, she guesses at others 
..and spceiks of them with sofhe asperity. She loves him 
, ardently; she thinks him the handsomest, the most lovable, 
the tenderest, the bravest, the most considerate of heroes, and 
hM by no means hidden from him that this is her point of 
view. He at first was gracious enough, thinking it a case 
of caprice only, but he soon perceived that he had inspired 
^ove‘in good earnestf and love of a most enthusiastic and 
headstrong quality, with Vhich he did not wish to burden 
himself at any price, being himself absorbed by the passion 
that changed the course of his life and engrossed his whole 
soul. Being as frank as he was proud, he could not endure ^ 
that she who i^to us the Unknown should be betrayed into 

“It would have been TOssible, by means of the coat-of-arms of M. do 
Fersen’s correspondent, which were clearly reproduced on her seal, to dis¬ 
cover her name. This we omitted to do. Proper names should be left in 

c M) 
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a love to which he could not respond. He confided the truth 
to Hter: he loved the Queen, lov^ her respectfully, devotedly, 
with • love that was overwhdn^g, profound, infinite; he 
loved Wh* only the tnone since she was lonely and mihappy, 
.and he had swqrn to himself to save her. The Unhrumn 
strove to silence \ier hearf—which would not be silenced, but 
gave vent to pitious lamentations. Each of these two played 
a fine "part: Fei?en, so confident of the loyaky of a woman 
whom he knows to be passionate and jealous that he trusts 
her with his dangerous secret; and she, so brave and resigned 
that she is able to forget self entirely and to hope that the 
man she loves so ardently may find happiness through 
another. 

But what is more important is that these letters give us 
complete information on several points; and first, that 
Fersen, with the sublime cruelty of indifference, inches a 
stipulation with the Uiikiwwn that she shall no longer weary* 
him with her love. The poor woman meekly tries to be 
resigned. 

“ I wish to see you again soon at Stockholm, in the char¬ 
acter of a dearly-loved brother: I have no longer any .other 
feeling for you : I have mode that painful effort to obej^you.”^ 

And further on : 

“You ought to be pleased with me; I luwe now reached 
the state that you wished, that you insisted on. • . . I ^ 
not mean to have any feeling but friendship for you any 
more; I ought never to have had any other feeling, or at* 
least I should have kept it at the bottom of my heart. That 
is the greatest sacrifice that I can make for you ; it has ebst 
me a great deal to take this course, and I did not wish to 
mention ii^to you before I was sure of jnysclf. . . . Ycm wiB 
be my only friend ; my happines8*will be in writing to you ; 
btitl shall no longer let you read my heart; that is the only 
secret that I shall keep to myself.” ^ 

She is jealous, however, though she dares not admit itj 
so much afraid is she of displeasing him! • 

obscurity when the documents are sufiSciently authentic, to establish a 
historical fact, especially when this fact is connected with some ciroum' 
stance of private life.”—Bimbenet, 1st edition, p. 44 (note}. 

* Bimbenet, Piicea Juatificativea, p. 136, 
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“Some Frenchmen whom I saw yestenj^y told me that 
it was^you who escorted your King and some other people 
too: I think that whoever has the good fortune to enjoy 
your care and friendship is more than happy. ... You are 
never out of my thoughts : everything tends in that direction, 
and it is all that I live by.” * 

She refers to the Queen by the words a certain person, or 
person to whom you are attached; and it would seem that 
the intimacy between Marie Antoinette and Fersen was no 
longer a secret in the circle of the emigris. 

“ My husband has been telling me that you have been 
much blamed for your line of conduct, and that you have 
done and are still doing a great wrong to a certain person 
whom you are subjecting to the scorn of the public; that 
everyone who has spoken to him about it has expressed 
surprise at your want of consideration for her reputation, and 
that you are ruining her entirely with those who might take 
some interest in her, not to speak of the fact that you are 
actually 'endangering her life. I argued about it with my 
husband, for I reg^ird the matter quite otherwise, and I think 
that at this moment you cannot do too much to prove your 
j devotion to her, by never leaving her and by giving her every 
token of it that lies in your power. And the very course of 
action that they blame in you and think wrong, I for my part 
consider aublime, and can only fespect you the more for it.” 
Moreover, she knows that he is perfectly happy. 

“ I am satisfied with your happiness, and no longer desire 
my own.” 

If one weip to sift in the same way the numerous letters 
sent by Fersen to Marie Antoinette and the notes in which 
she Replied, one would find a thousand indications—well 
worth the trouble of collecting—of a very great intimacy. 
He, who even in his despatches in cipher never omits to 
address his correspondents in the most formal terms, writes 
to the Queen in a tone of absolute familiarity. “ I am sending 
you a line. . . V” ^ ‘<^1?^en you write to me, you had b<?tter. 

” 2 “ “You abfSfblhtely must be rescued from your present 

* he Gomte de Fersen et la Cow de France, ii, p. 196. 
ii, p. 200. 

\Sl 
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state. . . .”1 “.You see from the letter of the King of 
Pruvia- . . .”® 'The Queen's notes are very affectionate; 
there is one injunction that is constantly repeated: “ Bo not 
disturb yourself. . . . Do not torment yourself too much on 
my account. . . .” ® Often, too, she expresses this desire : 
“ When shall we See each other in peace ? ” At other times 
she ends thus : “ Farewell, I am altogether yours,” * or again : 
“ Farewell, my <jfcar Rignon [which is one of the names she 
gives him] ; I embrace you very tenderly.” ® For the writing of 
this one she employed the hand of a confidant, for in the notes 
penned entirely by herself Fei’sen, who had not the courage 
to destroy them, erased everything of an intimate nature in 
such a way that it is impossible to decipher a single letter.” ® 

Later on, when they were separated, she tried to com¬ 
municate with him through Count Valentine Esterhazy, the 
Governor of Valenciennes, whom she knew to be a friend of 
Ferseq. “ If you are writing to him,” she says to Esterhazy, 
“ tell HIM that no number of hours and no number of countries 
can separate hearts; I feel that truth more every day^ A few 
weeks later the Queen writes : “ I am delighted to find this 
opportunity of sending you a little ring, which is certain ^to 
give you pleasure. A prodigious number of them have been 
sold here during the last three days, and now it gives one a 

world of trouble to find one. The one that is wrapped in 

paper is for him ; give it int*> ms hands for me. It is exactly 

* Idem, ii, p. 160. ® Idem, ii, p. 146. 

® Idem, ii, p. 318. * Idem, ii, p. 328. 

* (“Rignon” was not a nickname bestowed upon Fersen by the Queen, 
but a fictitious name she employed to deceive the revolutionary spies when 
writing letters—ostensibly from one man to another on bueiness matters— 
while she was a prisoner in the Tuileries. The letters to “M. Rignon” 
were written in the ordinary wayt while the letters from the Queen to 
Fersen wer#written between the lines.in whHe ink. “I embrs^ yon 
tenderly,” therefore, was not written by the Queen vn. proprid periumA, out 
by the imaginary correspondent of the imaginary M. Rignon—for which 
t&tson Fersen probably thought it unnecessa^ to erase the words. See 
the Diary and Correspondence of Count Axel S^ersen.— Trandator'a Note.) 

■ An article by M. Pierre GiflFard (£c Matin, July 23, 1903) gives some 
curious details as to the fate of these m^uaWKiripts. All the letters of 
Mane Antoinette and all the papers of IMMen ^bssessed by M. de 
Klinckowstrum were on the point of being bwnt^by that gentleman four 
years ago, in the fear that some process of modem obwmistry might succeed 
in rendering transparent the enormous erasures that were so imundtuit in 
these writings. 
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the right size for him. I wore it for two days before packing 
it. Tell HIM it is from me. I do not knovi^ where he is^ it 
is a ^•rrible martyrdom to have no news, and not even to 
know where those one loves are living. . . .” ^ 

Thus one may follow the phases of this mutual affection, 
which in the life of the Queen was, as it were, a last warm 
ray of the setting sun, and did not fail to exert a special 
influence on the course of the Revolution; for, indeed, 
Fersen was the most active agent in the flight of the King. 
He feared for the woman he loved, and on the subject of the 
dangers that threatened her his passion saw further and more 
shrewdly than the experience of the most subtle politicians. 
No sooner was the flight decided upon than he devoted 
himself entirely to making preparations. His activity was 
incredible: with Bouille and Choiseul he arranged the 
disposition of the troops; studied, stage by stage, the 
route that was to be taken ; and taxed his ingenuity in 
procuring a false passport for the royal family. Two friends, 
both foreigners, lent him their names for the most dangerous 
part of the proceedings : one was English—a little mad, like 
all Englishmen of that time—and was called Quintin 
Crawfui'd ^; the other was a Russian lady, the Baroness de 
'•Korff,® who lived on the Quai Malaquais in the fine house 

^ These two letters were shown to me by M. Ernest Daudet, to whom I 
now tender».my sincere thanks. M. Daildet has seen a photograph of the 
t ?wo rings: they are of plain gold, with an oblong stone. On the stone of 
tjOne are engraved three neurs-de-lis: on the other is this inscription : Ldche 
qui lea a^ndonne (He is a coward who deserts them). There is nothing to 
show which of the two was destined for Fcrsen. One thing only is certain, 
that he never received it. See the Figaro of April 16, 1904. 

® Quintin Crawfurd, bom at Kilwinniok in the county of Ayr on the 
22nd September, 1743. He had a considerable fortune. ‘ ‘ Ho hjia collected 
in Florence, Venice, and, above all, inJRome, pictures and statues of price¬ 
less whrth. The house incwhich he placed all these valuable possessions 
was furnished with equal taste aiid magnificence. Mr. Crawfurd was one 
of that small number of men to whose honour, devotion, and fidelity the 
secret of the journey to Varennes had been confided. The carriage thkt 
had been built for the purpose was left at his house in the Rue de Clichy 
for several days before the start.”— If dice aur M. Crawfurd, in the preface 
to the Af^motres de Madame du Haussei. 

T^e carriage only remain^ at Crawfurd’s house for a few hBurs. 
Crawfurd; published a If dice aur Marie Antoinette, of which no doubt 
very few copies were printed, since it is extremely rare. 

• “ Madame de Kora, widow of Colonel de Korff, who was in the service 
of her Imperial Majesty of Russia and had been kiUed twenty years earlier 

14i 
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now known as No. 5. Under cover of these two names, 
Fers^ ordered a'> berime de voya^.^ collected funds, and 
corresponded with the Courts of Austria, Sweden, and Spain. 
Every day he was at the Tuileries, superintending the 
smallest details. He it was who, little by little, carried out 



• febsbn’s house in the bue hationon. 

• • • 
of the palace under his arm the clothes and linen that the 
Queen was to take with her: he arranged about the 
postillions, the cipher for letters, the proposed restitution of 
the goods of the clergy, the waiting-women that were ttf be 

takeif, the convocation of the Parliaments at Metz as soon a-s 

• 

at the assault of Binder, lived in Paris with her mother, Madame Steglo- 
man.”— Archive* ImpericUca de, Moscou. Corrtapondance de CAtniboMOidewr 
Simolin, 1791. 

id 
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• 

the King was out of danger, the method of declaring the 
National Assembly to be illegal and usurpatory—fo^ that 
was etmong their plans—and of finally “re-establishing 
everything as it was before the Revolution ”; a Utopian 
task which Fersen undertook with the naive assurance of a 
lover. , » 

He lived in the charming house, at that time a new one, 
of which the entrance is at No. 17 of tha Rue Matignon.^ 
His stables were a little higher up on the same side, in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honore.^ There, on the eve of departure, 
the berline was placed in the coachhouse, loaded with lug¬ 
gage and stocked with provisions for the journey : beef d la 
rnode and cold veal, which Fersen himself placed in the - 
carriage, together with a bag of small change for use at the 
posting-houses, a bottle of still champagne, and five bottles 
of water.® Nothing is more striking than the contrast 
between the triviality of these petty details and the import¬ 
ance of the projected event, which was expected to fee even 
more tragic than it actually was; for the King and his circle 
were persuaded that his de[>arture woidd result in a conflagra¬ 
tion, and that they would only return to Paris to find it 
in ruins. 

The flight, according to the agreement between Fersen and 
Bouille, who commanded the troops of the Fastci'n division, 
had been fixed for the 6th Jun^. But various considerations, 

• especial^ the presence of a “ very democratic womaii-of-the- 
bedchamber ” who was leaving the Queen’s service on the 
11th, contributed to the postponement of the scheme; the 
12th was chosen, but “the wretched woman” prolonged her 

^ . . . Rue Matignon, the first gateway on the right ns you come in 

by the Rue (du Faubourg) Saint-HonorS. ” Statement of Pierre I.ecomte, 
coaohman.—Rinibenot, Ikicea p. 28. * 

* “. . . the stables of the Coknte de Fersen, situated in the Grande Rue 
du Faubourg Saint-Honor^, with three entrance-gates above the Rue 
Matignon.” Statement of Jean Louis, carriage-builder.—Bimbenet, Pitees 
Juscigeottves, p. 61. The following question was put to the Queen by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal : “ Was it not Fersen who lived in Paris in the 
Rue du BaoT’’—** Yes,” answered the prisoner. Fersen lived in the Rue 
Matignon. It yreH StaSl, the Swedish Ambassador, who lived in t&e Rue 
du Bac* 

* ** A piece of beef d la mode that I had put into the carriage.”—Jburnnf 
(ft Fersen. Klinckowstrom, ii, p. 8, Moustier {Jielalion) menUons the 
other provisions. 
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term of service till the SOth,^ and the journey was finally 
fixed ibr that day. It was a Monday. 

* Tin Comtt dt Feraen totha Marquis dt BouilU, 29th May, 1791. '* The 
start is fixed for the 12th of next month. Everything was ready, and they 
were to have started Ion the 6th or 7th, but tne two millions {trom the 
Civil List) are only due on the 7th or 8th. There is, moreover, among the 
Dauphin’s attendants ti very democratic waiting-woman, who is only 
leaving on the 11th. ...” 

From the same, to the same, 7th June. “ Nothing is changed. The 
journey is fixed for %he 19th ; if this wore to bo altorodJL would let you 
know by the mail of the 11th. ...” e 

From the same to the same, 13th June. “ The departure is fixed for 
certain for the 20th at midnight. A wretched woman-of-tho-bedchambor 
of the Dauphin’s, who cannot bo got rid of and is only leaving on the 
Monday morning, has made it necessary to postpono till Monday evening ; 
but you may count upon that date. ...” 

In the Mimoires secrets et unirersels des mafheurs et de ta mart de la reitie 
de France, which must only bo consulted with caution, but in which there 
arc many traditions and much tittle-tattle of an interesting nature, wo read 
(p. 133 et seq) the following dramatic anecdote about tho “ wretched 
woman ” so much feared by Forsen. “Tho Quran, in spite of her kindness 
and generosity to tho women of her bedchamber, know full well, to her 
sorrow, that these women wore not all equally devoted to her. Madame 
Rochercifil, who was entrusted with tho care of her baths and with tho 
key of the smaller apartments, hod almost adopted tho now ideas ; and tho 
fear of losing her post would never have made her consent to the removal 
of tho Court. It would take infinite skill to evade her constant watchful¬ 
ness : a sort of royal conspiracy waa neoossary to mako it possible to cross 
the passago near her room, between eleven d*clook an<l midnight, without 
disturbing her slum1>crs and rousing her suspicions. 

“ On the morning of tho day fixed for tho joumoy tho Queen and tho King 
entered tho room of this lady, who through her windows in tho entresol 
was able to see into tlie two courts of tho Tuilcries. Tho King, sitting 
down, began to speak of her health, os though it wore tho health of a 
fierson he honoured and felt affection for. Ho soomod to Ixs struck with 
the pleasant position of this room, and expressed an intention oi^aking it 
some day for himself, in exchange for one that overlooked tho garden. 
After walking to and fro for some time about theso rooms, which wore next 
to tho Queen’s antechaml)or, fx>uis XVI said to tho woman-of-the-bed- 
chamber, ‘ Goodbye, Madame Rochcrcuil; always bo true to your poor 
mistress ; wo, for our part, have a sincere affection for you. You complain 
that your appetite has failed: all those disturlmnccs are tho cause of it. 
To-day I will fend you a tart from my table.’ ” 

And accordingly, after tho King's dinner, Mad^c Rocherouil roccivod 
tho pastry. Her great-grandparents had served Louis XIV, and she was 
accustomed to tho extreme graciousnoss of her employers ; but neverthe¬ 
less jhe was certain in her suspicious mind that tho King’s visit required 
some explanation over and above its ostensible motive. His wonls seemed 
to be lacking in spontaneity, and disconnected. Tho Queen, to judge from 
her expression, was alive to tho necessity fur caution; she was absont- 
mindeo^nd to a certain extent agitated. Oorsas’ journal spoke a little 
time ago of a plan of escape. Can a be that this flight is at hand T ^Is tho 
King giving me the tart to beguile me and make me drowsy t 
Haying this, Madame Rochereuil called her little dog and gave him tho 
dainty to eat. The spaniel, having finished his meal, settled down tygon 
a chair, became drowsy, and feU into tho must profound sleep. This 
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At break of day Fersen was afoot. At eight o’clock he 
wa« driven to a baker’s in the Rue du Sentier, whence he 

illuminatiog occurrence horrified the woman-of-the-bedchamber, who 
understood that the royal family had determined on their course of action 
and that the final catastrophe was at hand. Being agitated and alarmed 
as to her own future her impulse was to l^ve the SCuueries, and give the 
alarm to the authorities. She was hold back by feeling the enormity of 
such ingratitude; but her own ■ interests revived her indignation 

• • • GtiOa ^ 

• _ It seems almost incredible that anyone should have dared to write these 
lines after the Restoration, in a volume that was enthusiastically praised 
by the Aristarque and the Quotidienne. The anecdote itseu has no 
appearance of truth,^ but is not out of place in a history t^at gives us, in 
the last chapter, a picture of Queen Marie Antoinette dying of an atlack of 
apoplexy in the cart that was carrying her to the scaffold. 

To return to Mme. Rocherouil (Ferriiros calls her de Ronchreuil ); we 
must quote this passage from Madame Campan {Mdmoiree). “ After the 
return from aronnos the Mayor of Paris sent to the Queen a denuiicia- 
tion emanating from her woman-of-the-wardrobe, dated May 21, declaring 
that preparations were being made in Paris for a journey.” This woman, 
ailds V. Fournel 4o67ienienl dc VdrentieSf p. 90) who was beloved by 
Mario Antoinette, derived from her post an income of more than 12,000 
francs. She was in communication with the deputies of the den Hat, and 
M. de Gouvion, Lafayette’s aide-de-camp, was her lover. 

Gouyion, on the 21at June, before the National Assembly, made the 
following statement; “ On Saturday, the vigil of Whitsunday, an officer 
commanding a battalion of the National Guard came to warn me that 
some schemes were being formed in the palace by the Queen, who proposed 
to fly and to take with her M. le Dauphin and Madame Royalo ... I said 
to him . . . that I should like to see the person who had given him this 
information . . . The next day, Whitsunday, we went to see this person : 
she told me that there was in the palace a corridor leading to the rooms of 
M. de Villen uier, and that it was by it that the Queen thought of 
escaping, and that duplicate keys had been made to the doors that shut it 
off . . . ‘ On Friday, the brother of the same person came to my house, and 
confirmed everything. I said to him : ‘ I promised your sister to keep 
the secret: entreat hereto release me from my promise so that I can go 
and inform JfT. le Muire ’ . . . I have not seen that person again.”— 
Parliamentary Archives, vdl. xxvii, p. 370. 

It has been further declared that that person provided Lafayette with a 
pattern of the dress that the Queen was to wear on the journey. The fact 
that one deduces from all these assertions—which are vague enough—is 
tha^ oven among tho'Queen’s personal attendants there were those who were 
ready to betray her, an<S that Madame Rocherouil spied u^n her mistress 
for the Imnefit of the patriots. Fersen, who was kept well informed, was 
told ^80 by the Queen lierself; Mile. Rocherette (etc) —this is no doubt a 
nickname such as was very common in the Queen’s circle—Mile. Roch^etto 
was Gouvion’s mistress and told him everything. She only had suspicions. 
W^hen she was (questioned on the day following the King’s departure she 
^id horrible thipgs about the Queen: on being asked if she had not heard 
footsteps passing through that door, and if she had not been afraiii to stay 
where she was and give no alarm, she said that she so often heaitl 
footsteps theie after the King had gone to bed that they did not strike 
^r as anything out of the way .”—{Le 'jComte de Fersen et la Cour de 
France, vpL ii, p. 7.) 
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returned to his own • house in the Rue Matignon.^ At 
one o'clock he wlis in the Rue du Bac, in the house of, the 
Swedish ambassador, where he only stayed for a quartef of an 
hour.* After being again put down at his own house for 

In the General Register of the Salaries and Quarters ... of the 
Officials in the Queen’s Sorvise, National Archives, 0'3793, Ma«lame 
Hortense Sellier Roohereuil figures in the capacity of porie-chaiae 
(Taffairta. Her salary was 76 livrea^ a month, with .387 lit>rea, 14 sola in 
perquisites, making Altogether 462 liorta, 14 aola. After Jiily 1701 Madame 
Ro^ereuil figpires no more on the registers, which proves that she had 
forfeited the Queen’s favour at the time of the flight. Shu was replauctl 
by a Madame Gamcau. 

> There are still in existence some fragments of the Diary kept by 



CARD or ADMISSION TO 2lIE QUKKN’S APARTMENTS. 


Fersen : here are the hasty notes written during the week that preceded 
the flight. 

Saturday, iUA June .—Lafayette wishotl to double the guard and have all 
the carriages at the palace inspected. Montmorin answercit: That 
would be one more Ml. I will not undertake to apeak of it. M. do Kimiane 
gone to Aix-Ul-ChapeUe, to act as a spy. 

Sunday, 12.—^The journey is postp<mod till the 20th : the cause of tjiis is 
a woman-of-tlA-bed-chambor. o ' 

Monday, 1.3.—Oath administered to officers. They say the guards are to 
be doubl^ and all the carriages inspected. 

Thuraday, 16.—Went to the Queen at half-past nine. Carried away some 
baggage myself. They suspect nothing nor do they in the town. 

Friday, 17.—Went to Bondy and llourget. Dined at homo. 

SatMyfday, 18.—Was with the Queen from half-paujt 2 to 6 o’clock. 
Satisfactory letter from the Emperor. 

Sunday, 19.—Saw the King. Brought away SOU livrea and tlte seals. 
Stayed at the palace from 11 o’clock till midnight.—(Le Comte de Fersen 
et la Cour de France .) 

3 Deposition of Pierre le Comte, coachman. , 
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a time, he drove to the Pont Royal.^ It transpired afterwards 
tha^. he visited the Queen to consult with her as to the> final 
arran^ments. “We agreed,” he observes, “that there was 
no room for hesitation, and that the journey was bound to 
take place. We agreed upon the hour, &c., &c. . . . and 
that if they were stopped my besfr course*^would be to go to 
Brussels and work in their interest, &c., &c. When the 
King was lea;ying me he said: M. de Fersin^ whatever may 
happen to mCf I shall never forget all that you have done for 
me. The Queen wept much. At six o’clock I left her.”® 
Fcrsen left the palace and returned to his own house in the 
Rue Matignon ; he then went to the Rue de Clichy, to 
Crawfurd’s house, whither he ordered his men to bring the 
great berline that had been built for the royal family to 
travel in and had been for the last two days in his stable- 
yard ; ® at seven o’clock he saw the trunks, the parcels, the 
silver, and the provisions ^ placed in the boots and under the 
tarpaulin of the carriage; at eight o’clock he met a hackney- 
coach in the Rue Marigny, in which he went to the Pont 
Royal to fetch two of the bodyguard who were in his con¬ 
fidence, Moustier and Valory by name, whom he took back to 
the Rue Matignon; he despatched them himself, with five 
horses and his coachman, Balthazar Sapel, to Crawfurd’s 
house, where they were to find the berline and whence they 
were to^ take it to the furthe*' side of the Faubourg Saint 
' Martin, to the Barrier on the road to Metz. And finally, 
entering his own house alone, he donned the dress of a coach¬ 
man, mounted the box of the hackney-coach, and drove it 
through the streets to the court of the Tuileries, where, 

* Idem. 

* Jeraon’s Journal. Le Comte de Veraen et la Cour de France. 

* Deposition of Francis Rech, forty-five years of age? He saw the 

carriage pass by, “in shape like a stage-coach, quite new, following the 
Rue de Miromesnil and the Rue de la P6pini6ro.” . 

* Dexrasition of Pierre Lecomte. “ The deponent observed, among other 
things, when the said carriage was loculed, that there were three boots with 
looks and keys, made of sheet-iron or beaten iron, apparently very strong, 
and about ten inodes square ; that he, the deponent, was told by tl^ valet 
to open one of the bools which was fastened with a padlock, and was close 
to the Iboker at the back ; and that having opened the said boot he had 
drawn out of it a small chest filled, he surmis^, with silver, and that the 
valet placed a silver oujp in the middle of the little chest.”—Bimbenet, 
Piicea JtutiAcaiivea, p, 
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putting his cab into line, he took up his position and waited. 
. . . 4t may have been about nine o’clock at the latest i^en 
he reached the spot; it was barely dark. The hours that he 
spent there, amid the constant stream of indifferent passers 
by, the ebb and flow of those who cnteretl or left the palace, 
the manmuvres of tne guaW—those hours that he spent there, 
knowing what he knew, must have been a time of torture, of 
that terrible torfure that must i)erforcc be hidden under a)) 
air of unconcern and the outwanl bearing of an idler. 



CHAPTER II 


THE FLIGHT 

“The terrible quarter of an hour is drawing near,” said 
Marie Antoinette on the afternoon of the 20th June. And 
indeed, it seemed impossible that the royal family should 
succeed in escaping from the Tuileries, for the Parisians were 
jealously keeping watch over the moribund principle of 
royalty, of which, though they had humiliated and mangled 
it, they feared to be bereft, since they still clung to the 
tradition that it was a protection to them. 

The palace was guarded like a prison: national guards, 
suspicious and uneasy, were at every door: sentinels stood at 
each exit from the garden; along the river terrac^at intervals 
of a hundred paces, were sentinels again: six hundred section- 
mires yirrounded the palace :*'they patrolled in the courts, 
on the stairs, in the rooms, in the kitchen. One of these 
men, who was posted at night in a passage, tells us that he 
received orders not to sneeze, so thin was the wainscot between 
him and the Queen’s bed. In order that he should make no 
noise by walking up and down he was provided '••ith a chair, 
and mounted guard seated.^ ^ 

The private apartments of the royal family—this descrip- 

* " A Captain of the Guard spent twenty-four consecutive hours in. the 
dark corridor that ran behind the Queen’s rooms. He bad beside him a 
table and two candles. This post, which resembled the strictest prison, 
was by no means coveted; Saint Prix, an actor at the Com£dk Fran^ue, 
had mode it almdst entirely his own, and his behaviour while there towards 
his unhappy sovereigns was always touchingly respectful. It was by this 
corridor that the King went to the Queen's rooms, and the actor from the 
ThiMre Franks often secured for the august and miserable couple the 
oonsoUtioq of an interview without witnesses.”—H^motres de Madam 
Campon. ‘ , 
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tion is indispensable—looked out over the garden; on the 
ground-floor was Marie Antoinette’s dressing-itjom, her l)ed- 
room, and the drawing-room in which she received her 
friends; on the aitresol yverc the offices, which included the 
Queen’s library, a linen-closet, and also the King’s chart- 
room. Exactly abdve thisacn^rewA on the first story, were the 
rooms of Mailame Hoyale and the Dauphin, the room in 
which the King tlcpt, and his great state-roon^. Two little 
taircases placed these suites of ru«>ms in direct eoinmunicatioif 
with each other. A long eorri«lor, so dark that even during 
the day “ two smoky lanterns burned ” in it, connected the 
royal apartments on each story, and separated them from the 
various (]uartcrs that fiu’e<l the Carrousel: these, which were 
allotted to the gentlemen and ladies in waiting, had no con¬ 
nection with this passage; but the glazed dtjors of the 
ground-floor aiul some little flights of two or three steps gave 
each of them a private entrance into the court. Abt>ve 
these, on the first story, were the state apartments, all facing 
the ('arrouscl; the ambassa<lors’ gallery, the council-room, the 
throne-room,thethe hallof the Swiss Guar<ls,etc. 

In 1791, this immense labyrinth of magnificent apartments 
and dark comers was not large enough for the po[)ulation 
who occupie<l it. Two thousand persons, without counting 
the gu«ml, were hwlged in it. At night they slept anywhere. 
A certain Marcpiant, page kiie King’s iKslchamber, lived in 
the council-room, suppe<l there, made his bed and slept thert;. 
Brown, a house-|M)rter, spread his mattress in the gallery, 
where there lay near him “ two messengers whose names he 
did not know.” Every morning these good folk made their 
toilet, arra^jged their hair, and ate their breakfast under the 
eyes of the Psyches and Diamts [)ainted by Mignard in^the 
Olympus of the ceiling. The Wlliarif-room served as a 
dojmitory for PieiTe Hubert, Peradon, and other pages of 
the palace*; atjd at Madame Elizabeth’s very door a chasseur 

’ List of the eflectn that the Siciir Lo I’an, pagi^ of Iho Palace of 
Ver«aiuea, ha<l in the Palace of the Tuilerics, of which nomo were in a chest 
of drawers in the King’s own ljilliord-ro»>in—a room that won appdKionecl 
to the pages of the palace while on duty, whether by day or night—and 
some in a large chest placed in the embrasure of the first window in the 
gallery .—National Archivtu. T. I0IJ7.“ 
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made his bed every evening. The place was all confusion, a 
sw^rm of servants of every degree, valets, scrubbers, water- 



carriers, turnspits, housekeepers, keepers of the robes, who 
themselves had their maids arjd their cooks. This army 
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lived in a state of useless inaction, indifferent to everything 
that alid not strictly concern their own business. The 
Queen’s women knew nothing of the arrangement df the 
rooms, except of those to which their own duties were 
confined. And what duties! Madame Brunier, one of 
Madame Royale’s ladies, never enters the Queen’s rooms 
except to take the princess there, whom she leaves there, 
retm*ning instantly herself. She I'cmains continually in her 
room.” ^ The duty of Madame Ncuville, one of th# 
attendants of M. Ic Dauphin, consists in presenting herself 
“ during alternate months, at the prescribed hours, to help 
the young prince to rise ai»d go to IkhI, to dress him and feed 
him ” ^; Madame de Beauvert, woman-of-the-betlchaniber, 
knows nothing of the palace but her own garret and the 
large room to which she repairs every evening “ to see if 
she is not wanted ” ®; another. Mile. Strel, is no busier; her 
occuj)ation is to “ jilace the tahU’ dc mtU near the Queen’s 
betl at about nine o’clock in the evening, while the jn'incesses 
are at supper.” * All of them, lazy and submissive, look on 
without emotion, even without curiosity it would seem, at the 
death-throes of royalty. 

As much to esca[)e being watched as to take refuge from 
this haunting superfiuity of service, the royal family led the 
most rctiretl and homely of lives at the Tuilcrics. The Queen 
breakfasted alone every day, then sent for her children, and 
at this hour the King came to pay her a visit. She atUaided 
Mass, then retired to her private rooms, and at one o’clock 

* Bimbonct. PUee» Jtu</iJ!catii:e». Soo the Examination of Antoinottu 
Chapuy, wife of Pierre Kdouartl Brunier, niiyaieiaii to the children of 
France, first woman-of-the-bedehamber to Maxlauiu, the King's daughter, 
fifty-seven yeSrs of ago, native of Tr6vaux. 

* Birabenet.» Pteces JimdJiojUiveH* Examination of Marie Madi^cino 
Lechovin de Billy, wife of the Sieur Pierao Eddie Neuville, a porter of 
Monsieur’s, thirty-six years of age, a native of Canada. 

**Bimbenet. Piices JwiliJ!cativK«. Etatemont of Claire Claude Andrillon 
de Beauvert, thirty-nine years of ago, woman of-tho-bodohambor to the 
Queen, p. 44. 

* Bimoenet. Piice* Justificatives. Statement of Elizalteth Strel, age<l 
twentji-one years and a half, engaged in place of her m^her to attend on 
the Queen, p. 40. In the M<imoircn dv linch^mmunU, Dee. 13, 1780, there 
is a reference to the appointment of Madame <le la Horde, sister*of the 
former director of the Opera, as cfame du lit. Her office was to open and 
close her Majesty’s curtains and to sleep at the foot of her bed whenever 
she thought it advisable. 
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dined with the King, Madame Royale, and Madame Elizabeth. 
After dinner Marie Antoinette generally played a gape of 
billiards with the King, worked at her cross-stitch, and 
returned to her own sitting-room until half-past eight, at 
which hour Monsieur, the King’s brother, and Madame la 
Comtesse de Provence arrived for supper. * At eleven o’clock 
everyone retired.^ 

On the 20tji June, the day fixed for th^ flight, this pro¬ 
gramme was not altered. To no one in the palace, unless it 
were Madame de Tourzel, the governess of the royal children, 
had the scheme been confided: and in order to give no handle 
to suspicion the Queen herself, when the heat had somewhat 
waned, took the Dauphin and Madame Royale to the Jardin 
Boutin, where the children ate their supper.^ On returning 
at about seven o’clock she gave the order for the next day’s 
programme to the Commandant of the National Guard; then 
after spending a few moments with a hair-dresser she retired 
to her own rooms as usual. It was eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

At this same hour three former members of the Bodyguard 
who had lived in Paris since the disbandment of the company, 
found themselves once again in the Carrousel. These were 
MM. de Valory,® de Malden,^ and de Moustier.** In accord- 

* Mimoiren de Madame de Tmirzd, 38. 

* “ On this Monday, the 20th, the Queen attended Mass at about half 
pnsttwelve, then she returned to her rooms, whonuo she went into the dining¬ 
room for dinner.” Madame Oougenot, a woman-of-tho-bedchamber, states 
that at four o’clock she went “ into the large room close to the salon, where 
she thinks the Queen was with her children. She saw her go out with the 
children at about half past five, and get into the carriage to go for a drive, 
whence she returned at seven o’clock .”—National Archives. D XXIXb, 38. 

* Body Guard, 2nd French Company, Company of Boauvai. Fraw^ois 
Flormd de Valory, born at Phalsbourgf Admitted the 24th Jan., 1773, intro¬ 
duced by M. Daugor, adjutant «af the company. Address^ Blenod, near 
Toul, in Lorraine. Archives of the War Office, Roll of the King’s Body- 
Guard. 

* OOmpany of Beauvau. Jean Francois de Malden, admitted 2Sth 
Aug., 1777, at the age of twenty. Native of L’Ftang, diocese of Limoges, 
iatC^nced by his brother. King’s giiard in the same company. 

A’Clompany of Bpauvau. Francois Melchior de Moustier de Bermont, 
native c^Grammont, diocese and generalili of Besangon. (The generaiiti 
was a financial district presided over by an Intendant. There were sixteen 
of them.— Trattslalor’s Note.) Admitted March 24th, 1773; introduced 
W M. Gibert, guard in the same company. Address : Beaume-les-Dames, 
Franche Comte. ^ 
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ance with an order that they had secretly received to disguise 
themsiSlves, the three were dressed alike in couriers’ jackets 
bought the day before in the Rue Saint Honors, near the 
Oratory, from Longprix, the dealer in old clothes who, at 
the time of the suppression of liveries, had been the highest 
bidder for the entire outfit of the house of Condc. 

While these three gentlemen were walking up and down in 
front of the guard-room a person who was unkiiown to them 
came, at about hnlf-past eight, to inform Moiistier that they 
were waitififf. Having been received a few days earlier at the 
Tuileries, Moustier knew the ins and outs of the building, 
and while his comrades walke<l off with the stranger he went 
into the palace, entered the dark passage on the ground- 
floor, and climlxKl the little staircase lutuling to the King’s 
room. Louis XVI. was waiting for him on the landing of 
the entresol. He took his hand, and drew him quickly into 
the Qunen's library, where Moustier was not a little sur{>rised 
to find, besides Marie Antoinette, M. de Valory, and M. de 
Malden, whose guide had brought them in by another way.^ 
The name of this mysterious personage, wlio playe<l one of the 
most active parts on this evening, has never lK*etj revealwl : 
he was evidently a confidant who was trustworthy enough to 
be initiated into all the plans, anti yet not so distinguished 
that his comings and g<)ings woidd rouse suspicion. Perhaps 
he should lx: identified with^the valet Durey, to ;^honi, a 
month earlier, Louis XVI had confided the secret of the iron 
safe.* 

• "On the 2lBt, between eight and nine oclock in the evening, MM. de 
Malden and de Valory entered the Tuilericn by the (iaierio tfu Ixiuvro, 
which extenA along the quay, while M. do Moustier entered by the little 
staircase that Ipads to the room of tno King’s chief valet. If is Maymty, 
who was awainng him at the first door teat the aentry should raise nonio 
objection to his entering, opened the door to him himself at the first sound 
he,^ade ; then, taking him by the hand, ordered him to follow him to 
the Quin’s rooms, where, together with his two comrades” . . . etc. 
—Relation du voyage de 8. M. Louie X VI, i>ar M, le Comte de Moustier, 
ISlfi. 

* _IiL the course of the Examination to which Maije Antoinette was 

subjected before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 21st Vend^'-miare 
year II, Hermann put this question to her : * 

Whether, among the mrsons who furthered her flight (Juno 20, 1791) 
Lafayette, Bailly, and the architect Rcnard, were not included. 

A. That the two first were *^he last people they would have 
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The three guards were presented to the Queen. Moustier 
was forty years old; he was a very tall man, with a pale 
grave*face framed in a fringe of beard, and with sunken and 
very short-sighted eyes. Malden, also exceptionally tall, 
had a face that was “full and long.’’^ Valory, who was 
younger than his comrades, was thin, and appeared delicate.^ 

The interview was very short: nothing was confided to the 
three guards,except that a journey was about to be under¬ 
taken, and that M, de Fersen would tell them the rest. The 
Queen asked for their Christian names, by which to call 
them on the journey. Moustier was to be Melchior^ Valory 
Frctfi^ols, and as Malden’s name was the same, they called 
him Saint Jean to avoid confusion.® Then they quickly 
separated. While the King was hiding Malden in a kind of 
cupboard,® in which he was noiselessly to await the hour 
of departure, Moustier, without further precautions, went out 
past the rooms of the suite and down the grand staircase, 
carrying in two travelling bags the necessaries for the night 
of the Queen and the Dauphin, and joined Valory on the 
Quai near the Pont Royal, whei*e Fersen, leaning his elbows on 
the parapet and staring at the river, had been awaiting them 
for half an houi*.* 

As for the Queen, as soon as the interview was over she 
returned by her private staircase to her rooms on the ground- 
Huor, and calling her attendants, was undressed by Madame 

employed ; the third was at that time under their orders, but they 
never einpluyed him in that particular matter. 

Q. Flit before her that this answer is inconsistent with the state¬ 
ments made by persons who fled with her, from whiijh it appears that 
Lafayette’s carriage, at the moment that the fugitives came down 
through the rooms of a woman in the service of the accused, was in 
one of the courts, and that Lafayette and Uailly looked on, while 
Ken^l^rd superintended the exit from the palace. , 

.-1. That she does not kno\r what statements the persons who were 
with her may have made; all that she knows is that sno met Lafayette’s 
carriage in the Place du Carrousel, but that it went on its way, and 
she certainly had no intention of stopping. As for Kenard, she can 
declare with certainty that ho did not superintend the exit from the 
palace; she alone opened the door and saw that everyone went out. 
CamjMrdon .—Le Trtbuned rivohuionnaire de Paris. ,, 

‘ Ueposition of Joseph Lon^rix, dealer in old clothes, and of Nicolas 
Chovre&u, tailor’s assistant.—-Bimbenet. Piices Justijicatives, pp. 22, 23. 

* See Fournel. L'jSv4nement de Varennes, p. 119, note. 

* Examination of Malden.—Bimbenet. Piicea Justijicatives, p. 95. 

* Moustifr’s Narrative. 
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Giougenot and Madame Thibault, two of her women-of-the 
bedchamber.^ 

At nine o’clock as usual. Monsieur, the King’s brother, 
Madame la Comtesse de Provence, and Madame Elizabeth 
arrived for supper. , They met in the Queen’s own drawing¬ 
room, on the grouna-floor <Jf the palace. This was their time 
for intimate talk: the children did not appear at the evening 
meal: for ns the Dauphin wont to bed at the,supper hour^ 
and Madame Royalo a little later, they were served with their 
meals in their own rooms. 

The Queen was a little late that evening. When she 
appejired Monsieur went forward to embrace her. She was 
much moved. 

“ Take care not to upset me,” she said, “ I do not wish 
anyone to see I have been crying.” * 

They passed on into a salon which was used as a dining¬ 
room, fyul was next to the large study. The sup|)er was 
short: at half-past nine the five left the table and returned to 
the drawing-room, the doors of which were closetl after them. 

Hardly were they alone togidhcr la'fore they lagan to 
speak “ of the great enterprise.” ^ One can picture the.se five 
people, once .so enormously ptiwerful, but nxluce<l now to this 
pitiable venture, speaking h»w, listening through the doors to 
the footsteps of the valets, arranging their flight, discu.ssing 
the di.sguises in which they siiould muffle themselvjjs, and 
symlx)lising so perfectly at that moment the monarchy at bay. 
Monsieur htul decided to start after midnight,* disguised as an 


' Mario Madcloino Xaviiro Colli){T)on, wife of tho Stour (iuugonot 
(rccoiver-goncral of general oxcisu), wotnan-of-lho-lMtdi-hainbor to tho 
Queen, ha<l goiio on <Tuty for tho wock on Monday the 20th at miihlay. 
She was suinmSncd to undress tho Quoon a little befuro tho suppor hour ; 
it was then about nine o’clock in *tho evening .—NatUnuu Archittt^. 
D. XXIXb .38. • • ^ 

“1 wont <lown to tho Queen’s rooms, and ha<l to wait for hor for some 
time, because she was shut up with tho three IsHly-guards . . . At lost 
she appcarc<t ; I hastened to embrace hor: *3'ako oaru nut to upset me,’ 
sho said to mo, ‘I do not wish anyone to sco that 1 have l>eon crying.’ 
We hatl supper, and wo all five remaine<l together until nearly eleven 
o’clock.2 —JteifUton du voyage de S. M. Lcniit XVI ^ RruxeUen el h 
Coblenz tn 1791. * IrUm. 

* “The King, who until then ha<l not told nio where ho waa*going 
announced to me that he was going to Montmi^-dy, anti strictly commanded 
me to repair to Longwy, by way of tho Austrian Netherlands.”— 
Monsieur’s Narrative. A t 
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Englishman, with his fiiend, d^Avaray, by the Soissons and 
d’Avgsnes road, leaving his wife to the care of JVf. dei>GU>up- 
billon, who with her was to take the road to Brussels by i^ay 
of Valenciennes and Orchies, The King, in his tarn, tend his 
plans, and they agreed to meet two days later at the Abbe 
de Courville’s chateau of Thonndles near Montmedy, which ’ 
M. de Bouill^ had had prepared to give some kind of shelter 
to the fugitives.^ * 

The King and his brother placidly calculated thdir changes 
of success. It was nearly ten o’clock ; the moment had come. 
The Queen, opening the doors cautiously, left the room 
silently. Looking to see if anyone were following her she 
gained the libary staircase and reached the first story ; then, 
holding her breath, for a sentry was keeping guard in the 
passage, she glided to the door of her daughter’s room. 

'rhe young princess had only been in bed for a few minutes. 
Hearing the sound of gentle knocking on the wainscot she 
became uneasy, and spoke of it to Madame Brunier, who 
was watching near at hand : the latter hesitated and took 
fright, but the Queen .softly called to her and Madame 
Brunier opcnetl the door.® The Queen entered—c]uiekly, 
she said—Madame must be dressed and come down witHT her 
to the entresols: they are going on a journey. This is really 
stupefying. They are just starting, moreover. The Queen 
in a fejijr words explains to Madame Brunier “ how they are 
going to settle mattere ”; she is to go, too; she will travel with 
Madame Neuvillc,® and while Madame hastily rises from her 
bed the Queen passes on into the next room, which is the 
Dauphin’s. 


o 

*».Thonnelle8 is a village on the Iflepartmental road from Montm6dy to 
Sedan. The ChAteau, ^hich l-aa been recently restored, is of modest pro¬ 
portions and surroiinded by a little park. There is still some fairly fine 
woodwork left in it. ^ 

RdaUion du voyage de Vareimea, by Marie Th6r6se Charlotte of France 
(her Royal Highness the Dnehesse d’Angouleme). 

’ Mouamo Brunier had not yet gone into her room, " which is next to 
Madame’s, whem Madame said to her that someone was knocking at the 
door. Madame Brunier had some difficulty in opening the doot, and it 
was attor hearing the Queen’s voice that she did so; the Queen came in, 
and ordered her to take Madame out of bed and dress her instantly . . . 
telling her that she was to go away with Madame Neuville.” Examination 
of Madame Brunier, July 5, 1791. rimbinet. Pieces Jital\fieeUivet, p. 74. 
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The governess, Madame de Tourzel, is there with Madame 
NeitviMe, and also Madame de Bar, the night-nurse, th^ 
oife i{ho sleeps in the room beside the child.^ He has been 
asleep for ne&rly an hour. The Queen draws the green damask 
curtains, bends ov^ the bed, and to make his waking cosy, 
as mothers' will, she whispefs a few wonis under her brciith :— 
“ We are off: we arc going to the ware, where there will be 
ever so many soldiers.'" The prince opens his e^’cs ami stares^ 
iitsurprise. “ Will he command his regiment.'’” And in a 
monicnt he is out of bed, demanding his boots and sword. 
“Quick, quick, let us hurry, let us l)e off.”® 

While he was being dresse<l tlie Queen informed Madame 
Neuville that she was to follow the prince; hearing which 
Mmlamc do Ihir iK'gnn to sob and threw hei'self on her 
knees, praying for the success of the evpi'dilion and kissing 
the hands of the Queen,® who escH|K'd and returned to the 
salon. • 

Her absence hml only lasteil a few minutes, but neverthe¬ 
less it must have l>ecn noticcnl. The King doubfless asked 
her almut it, and she hei’self must have explained it in a 
wor^: “The children have been roused.” Of her absence, of 
her very evident emotion. Monsieur, in writing his account of 
this evening, dm'n not .yay a icord! llis indifference 

with regard to his nephew, whose name he does not once 
mention, is one of the peculiarttics of his astonishing^ narra¬ 
tive. Was the Queen afraid to let her brother-in-law know 
that the Dauphin was escaping, ami <lid she invent some 
excuse for leaving the salon ? But why this mistrust, and 
what is the explanation of it 

Madame ale Tourzel and Miulame Neuville hml (piickly 
brought the jKoung prince down*to the Qi^xin's cntrcwl. The 
door was shut, and these Imlies, on* whom the necessity for 
silence hatl been impressed, did not dare to knock. 'I'he child 
was overcome with sleep, and Madame Neuville, seating herself 
on the floor, took him in her arms, h'inally Mmlamc Jloyale 

' Hero Maclamo do Tourzel’s Memoira difliir slightly from M^amo 
Neuvillo’s statement. According to the latter it was Madame do Imurzcl 
who awakened the Dauphin. 

* Mimoirtji dt Madame de Tourzel, 

* M6moire» de Madame de TtmraelK 
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also came down with Madame Brunier, and upon the doc 
b^g opened they ventured into the Queen’s private !K>omSc 
There they found M. de Malden, who had come out of hi 
cupboard, and Madame Thibault, whom the Queen had takei 
into her confidence. This lady had prepared for Madame t 
dress of brown cloth dotted with yellow and white sprigs, anc 
for the Dauphin a little girl’s dress, in which his sister thought 
he looked “ eharming.” ^ He was so sleepy “ that he did no( 
know what was taking place.” Madame, who understood m 
little as he, asked him “ what he thought was going to 
happen.” He answered resignedly : “ We must be going tc 
act a comedy, since we are dressed up.” ® 

The Queen went upstairs several times while they were being 
dressed; they spoke little in their haste; the King also 
came to see his children, and gave Madame do Tourzel a note 
signed with his own hand “ to prove, in case of accident, 
that it was by his orders that she w^as taking away son of 
France," * 

It was half-past ten ® when they were ready. The King 
joined his brother, who had stayed with the Comtesse de 
Provence and Madame Elizabeth in the Queen’s drawing¬ 
room. The Queen, pushing Madame de Tourzel before her, 
guidetl her towards a door that was generally fastened, of 
which she had the key. This door gave access to one of the 

I 

‘ Exdiriination of Madame Neuvillo. 

“ I had long ago taken the precaution of having a little cloth dress 
and cap made for my daughter Pauline, in which to dress Monseigneur le 
Dauphin os a little girl if circumstances made tiiis change necessary. We 
made use of them successfully.” Mimoirta de Madame de Tourzel. 

® Narrative of Marie Thircso Charlotte. 

* “ The King added that I should only learn the details of the journey 
after we had started, in order that it might bo less ombarra .sing to answer 
questions if I should bo unfortunate enough to be stopped ; after which he 
gave mo a note signed by hi.nself, to show, in cose of ftcidents, that it 
was by his orders that I was taking away Monseigneur le Dauphin and 
Madame. He also gave me permission to take M. do Gouvion with me if 
we met him, supposing ho undertook to further the departure of their 
Majesties. I hatl also marked two pieces of gold, with a view to giving 
one of them to a National Guard if we should happen to meet one, promis¬ 
ing him at the seme time to make his fortune, and to give him a good sum 
of money when ho should produce a coin similar to the one I sh^ld keep 
myself to compare with his .”—Mimoirea de Madame de Tourzel, i, 905. 

* “At half past ten, when we were all ready, my mother herself led us 

to the carriage in the middle of the courtyard.” Narrative of Marie Thdr^se 
Charlotte.- S 
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suites of apnrtiiients that opened on the court, and had usually 
no confimniication with the rest of the palace. 'Hie rkK>dis 
into which they groj>ed their way hjul been otx-uj)ietl by M. do 



VillefjuTer, who hml emigrated ; they were empty, ami echoed 
to every sound ; Madame de Tour/x;l, who was full of atixiety,* 

' “On leaving the Queen’s sitting^tjom Miidamo ilo Tourzel etiton!il a 
passage that was quite strange to hei- and led her hi the doui*of M. do 

as 
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pressed the silent children to her side. They paused at the 
arid of an empty room ; through a huge glazed door they saw 
the* glimmering lights of the Carrousel and the groups of 
{Kjople moving in the court. The Queen looked out for a 
moment, and then hid herself once more^in the gloom. Under 
the cold insensibility aftected by‘thc legal documents one can 
guess at the anguish that must have wrung the heart of Marie 
'rhiTcse’s daugliter at this fatal hour. Three times she went 
to the tloor ami looked keenly round the court ; * then a 
sha<low appeared outside and peered closely through the 
panes. The door opene<l; the man who entered wore an 
overcoat and a coaciunan’s hat; it was Fci’sen. Witliout 
uttering a word he took tlie l)au[)hiirs hand ; Madame de 
Tourzel drew Madame’s arm througlj her own, and they 
pa.sscd out, <l«iwn four steps and a<-ross the pavement of the 
Princes’ Court, “ tis hrigiit as in full daylight.” But the 
carriages drawn up along the walls of the palace made a line 
of sluulow which enabled them to gain the Royal Court.- The 
National Guards were walking about theiv, enjoying the fresh 
air, talking in high voices and laughing loudly. ^ladaine 
Iloyale, being nearly pushe<l over by tme of them, could not 
mstrain a cry of fear, and turning round at the same moment, 
perceived that her mother was behind her. They found the 


Villc<iuiLT’8 rooniH, whicli lookoil out over tho Cour clcs I’rinceH ; thoro wns 
A mail thoro whoso naino nh«> <li<i not know, nor his rank nor where he 
livoil, who gave liis hand to M. le l)an|ihin while she herself gave her hand 
to Aladaiiio, tho King’s daughter : it was thus that nil four of them wont 
from tho Queen's sitting-room to a door that opentsl on tho Cour dos 
Princes. She ohserves tli.at having been much .agitated at tho time, she 
cannot he iierfectly certain of the accuracy of tho answer she is about to 
givo. 

“ How was the person dressed who gave his hand to >(> lo Dauphin and 
probably walked in advance of hoc (Madame de Tourzel)? 

^ “ iSaid that owing* to healM-ing inuch agitate<l and <indispo8fsl sho was 
not able to observe the kind of clothes, especially os the corridor was not 
lit up. Kho does nut even know whether it was a man or a woman who 
acted oaguide."—K.xamination of Madame de Tourzol. Bimbonot.* Piices 
JttittiJicnlit'fH, p. 80. 

* nelntion tiu ih'jMirt ilc /.■outs .YIY, jxtr le rliie tie Choieeul. 

* “ It is very easy to got out of M. ilo Villetpiier's rooms, because of the 

number of enmages that hide the cntranco in the Cour des PKncca; tho 
caiviages being there to wait for the people who arc attending the King’s 
eonchrr or coming away from Madame de Tourzol’s rooms.”—Statement of 
J. B. Cauthanet-Clery, valet lo Dauphin. Bimbcnet. Piicts Justi- 

ticatuxn, p. 2l). f 
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ciirriage, “ a vencmble coafh that looked like a cab,” which 
Fersenf being obligetl to follow the line, had not betm a^Je*to 
bring nearer to the |>alac-o, and which stood in the rank iri the 
middle of the Royal (’ourt. In spite of the imminent danger 
of lx*ingrecogniscHl,'*the Queen walke<l to the carriage under 
the light of the stiwt-lamjjs, among those gii>ups of soldiers 
who sjiw her daily^ The d*)or was o{K‘ned and the Dauphin 
ttMik his place; then Madame, and finally •Madame tie 
Tour/el; and Ferstai, having mouiitetl the box, whipiHtl u]> 
his horses. The Qiit'cn then ivturiu*<l to the |Nilace tilone, 
travei-scd the deserted rtMmis, closed tlio dooi-s, and rtgaiiiiHl 
the salon, whore she found tin? King, .Monsieur, and her two 
sistei*s-in-hiw. It was a tpmrter to eleven. 

Madame Ncuville and Madame Rninit r, who had tvmaini'd 
in the Queen’s entresol with Maltlen, waitctl there meekly lor 
their oinlei-s. 'rhey knew nothing except that tht*v were 
going away. “ You are to go to ( laye,” the Qiuh u hiiil said. 
Rut how ? And where were they to go next In the 
surprise and Jigitjvtion of the moment they had not dared, nor 
Inul they l)een able, to ask (|uestions. .Madame Rrunier, who 
was no longer young—she was fifty-seven years old—did not 
even show the least wisli to eml>race her husband and 
childreji, wtjo were living in the j)alace, “ tw(» st<‘psaway from 
her.” “ She had not made aiijf preparations, mon'ov^M-, not. 
even to the extent of a single package; indeed, she hmi not 

' “ Everyone knows that llio Kinj; left Paris nnilcr a falt-o name; in 
fiict, the circuni.stanceH of his lieparliiro are known. What ia not so well 
known ia that all the royal family were seen a« they went out hy tioiivioii, 
Chief of the Staff of the Xalional Ciianl, who ni-ver left the 'I'lnlerieH, hia 
ijiiartera Isjing'near the gate of the (Jour dea I’rineeH. 'I'he fiiet was ho 
apparent t»j Madame Iloy.ale that she *Haid, cliiiginu to her virtuoiiH y\^nt 
Klizalioth ; “Alas, mn tnnte, we are hmt, Vouvioh haw HC<'n uh!” TIiIh 
roHcal, a traitor to the la-st, wiKhing IiIm unhappy master to have all the 
«hantf of an abortive Hchenie anil the humiliation of a wandalouH arrest, 
pretcndcfl at the time to notiiaj nothing. •’--.Vi.'/ttoiVc* du MartniiH d't. 
Aiitlfinxyr, p. 213. 

Is it nece«8,ary to point out that (iouvion cannot have rix-ogniacd ult thf 
rotffd fa^Uy, who did not leave the palace together, awl that Mailaine 
Koyale cannot have clung to her aunt, Hince her aunt waa not there, having 
’only eacapc^l from the palace an hour later T * 

* “ She was told that «hc was going to Clayc, there to await further 
orflers : she w-aa not even allowed tim« M see her huNlmtiiJ and children, 
who were only a few steps away.”—Examination of Madame llrsnier. 
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‘ changed her dress, but was wearing the same gown of thick 
bhi^ taffeta that she had put on in the morning. Whether 
it came from obedience or bewilderment, this state of passivity 
was. peculiar. 

The Queen reappeared for an instantt. She was excited. 

“ Come, come, be quick, be off! ’^she said to the two women.^ 
They went out, guided by the unknown map who had brought 
ths two guards to the palace. He led them upstairs to the 
first story and along the passage, then down again to the 
ground-floor,® and out of the building by the door of the 
Queen’s staircase in the corner of the Princes’ Court, at the 
foot of the Pavilion de Flore. The hulies followed, without 
uttering a word ; their companion, equally dumb, led them to 
the quay, crossed the Pont Royal, and turned to the right on 
the Quai d’Orsiiy.® Near the Guignax'd Raths * a carriage was 
standing; it was a stage-eabriolet with two lamps, painted 
yellow and drawn by three horses. r 

The pos,tillion, a youth of twenty, named Pieire Lebos, was 
walking to and fro. lie htxd been wxiiting for an houi*, by 
order of “ three individuals whom he ha<l bi’ought fnxm the 
Hue Matignon,” who had disappeared into the Rue du Bac 
on the pretext of having a xlrink.® 

> Examination of Miulamo Nouvillo. 

* “ Said tliat at al>out cloven o’clmik she loft the rtUresol, to which she 
had coino down with Madanio Ilruidur and a iii.vn who showed them the 
way : §nat they went up a^ain from the en/rriol to the great corridor, then 
desccndc<l hy a little 8tairea.se at the end of tlie corridor, and went out of 
the palace by the dour opening into the Cour des Princes, passing in front 
of Ntodauiu do Tourzel’s rooms.”—K.\aniinalion of Madcame Ncuville. 

“ The Quai d’Orsay was at that time merely a high bank, which was 
reached, on turning off the Pont Itoyal, by un extremely stoop incline. 

* Formerly the Lo Poitovin Ihitlis. 

“ Pierre Ijobas, postillion, depots :—” Ho heard soincoAo tell the oetler 
thit a messenger fro^t M. do Feraen had come in the ^ternoon to order 
threo horses from the po»tUl<%iage. That someone came at seven o’clock in 
the evening to say that the horses would bo wanted at nine o’clexik, and 
that they wore to be taken to M. do Fersen’s house ; that ho hiinseLkin his 
capacity of .peatillion led the three horses to the house of the said Ferseit 
at about nine o’clock in the evening or a quarter past, and that he found 
in the courtyard on individual who told him to wait; that soon afterwards 
two other indiwiduals arrived, who conversed with the one who was alreaily* 
in the yard and said that the gentleman had not yet arrived; that at about 
ten in the evening, or a quarts past, a gcnticnuin arrived whom he pre¬ 
sumed to be M, ds Fersen, who told him to hamesa the three horses to a 
poet-chaise that was standing ready in the yard; that the mntleman he 
presumed to be til. do' Fersen then (fisappearM,*aft«r telling mm to drive 
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The unknown opened the door of the cabriolet, .helped the 
ladies to enter, closed the door, bowwl, and slowly walk^ Hwa(y,^ 
while the jxistillion leapt into the stuldle. The horaea were 
already mounting the .slo|)e of tlie Pont Koyal when ikocx;l^Ted 
to Picrix* Ix'lwus “ tlui^ he <h\l not know whei'e they were going." 
Me sto{)ped, and turning i-oidul, asked the ladies whither he was 
to ilrive them. Through the lowered window they answeiwl: 
“ To Claye,” and ^jclws proeeedetl on his way, pot without 
liaving observed “ that the unknown individual, seeing that 
the can-iage was stopping, Iiatl hastily approached it." ’ 

Mem)while, at the palace, the evening was drawing to a 
close in the usual monotonous way, ns far as outward ob¬ 
servances werc coiux'rned. As the lionr ap])roacrhe«l when the 
i*oyarfamily were in tl>e habit of separating, the attendants 
of the cauc/uT went to their posts. In the Quet'n's large 
dressing-room, Ikjsides Monsieur’s attendants and those of the 
C'ointesse de Provence and Madame Kli/alK-th, thei*e were 
waiting the women-of-the-l)edchaniber, Madame Tliibault— 
the only person now in the se<-ret—and Madanu* (ioug(‘not, 
and Desclaux the page-of-lhe-lK‘dchamlK‘r. A little before 
eleven o’cltK-k the tloors of the sidon wi‘re o|K‘ned ; the King 
had gone to his own room. Monsieur was the first to leave 
the palace; his carriage was waiting for him under the 
colonnade at the foot of the (Queen’s staircase ; he entered it 
with the Due de IkHis, wlio asc-orted liim every evyiing.® 

tho carriago to the Quay and Hto]> i>t)i>oNito the lo Poitevin Itatlis; that 
tho deponent having ohserv'tsl tliat he did not know the Poitevin Ilathn 
the gentleman ho prcHurned t-o Ite M. de Fersen said to him—* Iton’t you 
know the Pont Royal 1 ’ That th«‘ deijoncnt answered ‘ yes,’ and that 
at once one of tho three individuals atided : ‘ I will show him tho way ’; 
that on arrivi^ at the said (jtiay, at the siK>t mcntioiKul, the three 
individuals saierto the de{M)ncnt: ‘ Tiifn the carriage . . . ’; that thoy 
told him again topvait, as they were going to havo a drink ; that ainMmf- 
in^ly the deponent saw them going into tho Iftie do llac. . . ”—Jiimlienet. 
Ptires JuHtificalivei, p. 10. * lleposition of I'ierro Ikihas. 

* “ ft was not cloven o’clock when I left tho Tuilorios, and I was very 
glad, because I hopod that the Due de L/'vis, wh» usualfy eseortisl me 
home every evening, would not have arrived : 1 wished this for two 
reasons; tint, because I did not caro to be asked questions which, how* 
•ever irrefpvant they were, might be embarrassing; secsAdly, because 1 
was in the habit of chatting with him (or a fairly long time ’Oefore grnng 
to bed, and I feared that Dy going to bed at once, a« Was necessary, X. 
might arouse his suspieions. 1 was mistaken in my expectation ; he even 
cajTed my attention to his punctuality, from which I Would gladly have 
ezemptea him.”—Monoiear’a Nerrative. ' . ' ^ 
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The Comtesse de Provence, leaving in her turn, was accom- 
ptAiiqd by Madame de Gourbillon, while Madame EUzabeth 
went to her rooms in the Pavilion de -P^re by way of the 
landing on the Queen’s staircase, and yas a:ttendcd by a 
captain of the National Guard, who left her only at her 
own door. He heard the bolts drawn within, and saw that 
across the threshold a mattress was placed op which a chsusseur 
of the Guard stretched himself for the night. 

The women-of-the-bedchamber entered the Queen’s room 
as soon as she was alone, to arrange her hair for the night 
and to undress her.^ While they were thus occupied the 
page Desclaux bolted the doors of the corridor and the inner 
shutters of the windows ; another page, Duperrier, “ turned 
down the bedclothes.” The Queen issued her commands for 
the next day, ordering some carriages for a drive. None ot 
the attendants who waited on her had any suspicion of her 
anxiety, which must, however, have been intense, seeing that 
she was for the first time separated from her son, who at that 
late hour was wandering in a cab at the mercy of chance,— 
wandering in that terrible city of Paris, whose wrath she hatl 
heard, during the last two years, muttering round the walls of 
her palace. 

At half past eleven the toilet for the night was completed. 
Madame Gougenot helped the Queen into bed, ordered 
Descl^ix to put out • the lights, and retired. She generally 
slept, with her waiting-woman and Madame Thibault, in the 
large dressing-room, where Duperrier set up three camp bed¬ 
steads ; but this evening Madame Thibault conveyed to 
Madame Gougenot an order from the queen “ to spend the 
night in the little room that was assigned to her at the top 
of«the palace.” IV^adame Gougenot obeyed, le^^ving Madame 
Thibault alone within reach of the Queen.* 

In the King^s room matters were proceeding in an equally 
normal wfty. The coucher took place in the State Chamber, 
according to the usual forms. On the railing of the bed was 
placed a cu^on of cloth of gold, on which lay the night-cap 

' Btatemeat ^ Vaduie Ctobgeiiot .—National Arehiveti, D. XXIXb, 38. 

* Statementa of Madame Gougenot, ot Jean Antoine Duperrier, thirty- 
e^hh. years of lu^ pege of the Queen’s Repository, and of Louis Jean 
MuteDeSollKuc, forty years of age, page of the Queen’s bedc h a mb er. 
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and pocket-handkerchiefs; the white silk slippers were 
standing near; on an ann-chair was the dressing-gown, also 
white. « 

The King came^nto the room at eleven o'clock, handed 
his hat and sword\to the first gentleman-in-waiting, and 
entered into conversation ‘with those who stood round— 
a convei-sation “ more or less long according to the pleasure 
he took in it.” Then he pass^ inside the ^railing that 
surrounded the betl, repeated a prayer, removed his coat and 
nether gannents, and coming out again, sat down in an 
arm-chair: whei-eupon a pagc-of-thc-bedchamber on the 
right, and on the left a p<ige-of-the-wardrolxj, fell upon their 
knees, each taking in his haiuls one of the King's feet, in 
t>nler to remove the shea's and stockings. This was the 
signal to i-etire. The usher said: /Vm.v oi/f, Gcntltmetij and 
the private attendants wei-e left alone with His Majesty.^ 

On tljis particular evening l^ifayette arrivetl to attend the 
voucher at about a (|uarter past eleven. The King was 
determineel not to cut short the usual conversation : they spoke 
of the procession for the Feast »>f (.'oi'jjus tJhristi, which was 
to take place on the: following 'I’hursday, and of the altar that 
was being set up in the court of the Ix>uvre : but l^iouis XVI 
seemed precacupic'd, an«l went to the window several times to 
observe the wetither. The sky was cloudy : the night was 
very dark. • 

At half past eleven the cei'emony came to an end St lost, 
and the King, freed from his visitoi-s, left his State Chamber 
for the next room—the one thiit hcm-tually used. Marquant, 
the page, and the valet l>emoine, Ixiing left alone with hin», 
helfKxl hin^ into his bed. Manjuant drew tivi china-silk 
curtains—patterned with flames—that enclosed the Kigg's 
alcove, and left the room ; Ix:muind{ who was to sleep in the 
roogi, fastened all the inner Imlts and retired to an adjoining 
dressing-room to undress.® This was the moment for which 
the King was waiting. Pushing aside the curtains, which 
closcd^gain behind him, he noiselessly left his bed and slipped 
through a little dressing-closet into the Dauphin's deserted 

* Souvenir iTun page de la Cmtr fU LouU XVI, parle ComU ePffJueqmei. 

® Deposition of Marquant.— National Archivet, D. XXlJCb, 2^ 
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room, whence he reached the Queen’s entresol. There he found 
muly for his use a very simple ’costume, a round hat, ^nd a 
fp-ey \)eruke. While he was thus dressing himself on the 
lower story I^emoine silently returned to th^ r»)yal chamber in 
his night-shii*t, conscientiously fastened ^o his arm a coixl, 
wliose other end he hooked, as uAioi, to the curtain liehind 
which he believed the King to be asleep, and laid down 
with his custt)mary care lest he should awakfi his master.^ 


In the meantime the old hackney-coach in which Fci*scn, 
disguised as a coachman, was caiTying off" “ the children of 
France,” had passed without misadventure through the 
carters’-gate of the Royal Court. Fersen drove it to the 
quay,® and, turning to the right, passed along the <leserte<l 
Quai des Tuileries at a very quiet jiace, crossed the Place 
Louis XV, and then, being certain that he had not been 
followed, returned by the Rue Saint Ilonore as far as the 
Rue de I’^chelle, where he drew up befoi’e the door of a 
private hotel called the Ildtel tin CJaillarbois. It was tlu*re 
that the King, the Queen, and Madame Kli/abeth, if they 
succeeded in leaving the palace, were to look for him. 'The 
time must have Ix'en about a cjuarter past eleven, for 
Lafayette, coming from the Ildtel tie Noailles in the Rue 
Saint Ilonore on his way to the voucher, passed at this 
moment, escorted by his toj’ch-bearers, in the Rue de 
rj6chcll8. Matlame Royalc recognised the carriage, and 
Madame de Tourzel, in a panic, hid the Dauphin among her 
petticoats. The poor child s!vid afterwartls “ that he had 
believetl^ when he was hidden in this way, that he was being 
saved from some people who wantcnl to kill him.” 

The Hotel tlu <Taillarbois skxxl almost at the comer of a 
nan’bw Stpiare called the d’etit Carrousel, a spaA* somewhat 
elongatetl in shape, suri’oundetl by high houses. Here, in addi¬ 
tion tt) the Hotel tie Hrionne and the Ildtel tie la Vtilliere, winch 
adjoined the courts of the Tuileries, was the oltl gateway of 

* Jiela/ioii flu fh^mrt tie Louin X VI. Uy the Din: tic Choisciil. * 

* “ lu orticr to give tho King time to iirrivo wo went for a tlrivo on tho 
quays, niitl canio btick by tho Ruo .St. Honort', to await tho royal family 
opiMxiito tho house callvtl at that tiino tho Hotel (..aillarbuis .”—MimoiriA 
tie Madame de Tourzel. 
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the King’s stnhles, on whose pediment ft group of horses wfts 
carveth in tin* blaekenetl and broken stone.* 'Hiis sjntt was 
eoiistantly ei'owd^l with eabs in rank, with eoaehnieii, 
|)»>rters, and osth'A; it was the ivgion of harneSs-niakers an«l 
s<id<llers. 'riie shr^ of the sa<ldler Konsin was here." The 
neighI>oinlaMMl of the iDval stablt-s attiwte<l quite a S[H'<-iaI 
elass of clic'iits to^the taverns of the IV-tit (’ftmnisel. 

Fersi'ii, growing uneasy at the prolonged d«lay, bad lefl , 
his seat anil “ was walking ntnnd anil round the earriagt' like 
a man who is examining his horses.” He v^as so w»*ll 
disguised that a eab-diivi'r, taking him for ony of his own 
profession, enteml into conversation with him. Fei-sen had 
the pivseiux* of mind to kiH‘[) it up “in the shuig of the 
li\ery stables." and rid himself of his interlocutor by offerhig 
him a pinch of snuff from a shabby snuff-box with which ho 
had had the forethmight to supply himself.* 

.\nd now tin* carriages were filing out «»f the |>nl<U‘e courts; 
the rninlicr was over. 'I'he passers-by weixi becoming fewer. 
Kei-sen was in agonies; what shoidil ho do if the King and 
t^neeii did not succi-ed in lea\ing the 'ruileries How, in 
that cast', woulil it be possible at dead of night tt» rt'store the 
IVince Hoyal and his sister to the palace.^ While he was 
mislit.'iting thus, standing at his horses’ ht'iuls—the cjirriiige 
had Ikhui waiting there for three-quarters of an hoin'—he 
iKXvime await' of fv woman silting on a stone bench the 
diMir of the Hotel di- la V'ldliere, and thought he it*cogniscfl 
Madame Kli/alK-th. He ilifw near and found that it was 
indeitl the I’rinct'ss, who hail bec-n brought to the spot by one 
of her equerries, M. de .Saint l*ardoux. She was drettst'd in 
a dark gowij, and wore a whle grey hat trimrm'd w'ith gaiuzc 
that IV'll round it like a veil. J‘’ersen^ went up to Iwir, 

“ walking as though he were meii'ly’ sauntering past," aiul 
s/iidju a low voice: “'I'hey are waiting for you,” Hither 
Ixx'austr she «li<l not hear, or iK-t'anse she feared to make a 
mistiikc', the JVincess remain(‘<l on the Ik'IK'Ii. Fi-rstrii 
n,'fK'ated the words as he again passcsl b^, whereu|M>n 

* Thicn^’. G'liiV/zi f/n Voyf^tf/^nr, 17 H 7 . 

^f/rr/tort flu ih- tjufti'i X VI, IJy the Due de ChoiReul. 

* Narrative of l*ontAiigeH. Mrulame de Tourzol noten an afmoKt Kimilar 

fact. • 
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Madame Elizabeth rose and went to take her place in ’die 
cama;ge.^ She at once allayed the anxiety of the governess 
and Madame Royale: no one in the palace bad any suspicion 
of their flight; the King and Queen xj/^e following her. 
They soon appeared : first the Kipg, accompanied by M. de 
Malden, who wore a great-coat over his livery. Fersen 
opened the door, and the King settled down with much 
^satisfaction.^ •He had crossed the courts, cane in hand, 
Hothout being noticed by the soldiers who were walking 
alwut, and had even, on its becoming unfastened, calmly 
rebuckled his shoe. His costume, however, was a very slight 
disguise : over his brosrn coat he had drawn a riding-coat of 
tottle-green, for the night was chilly.® Soon afterwards the 
Queen arrived, last of all: they made room for her, joyfully ; 
her^n mounted the box and Malden climbed up behind the 
'i carriage. '!^en they drove off, greatly pressed for room. 
At the first turning there was an exchange of caresses, while 
the Queto recounted the incidents of her escape. The 
gentleman wlm accompanied her » did not know the way to 
the Petit Cairrousel, and was obliged to ask it of the mounted 
sentinel of the Guard, on duty at the gate of the Royal 
Court. ITien she also had met Lafayette. After the King’s 
cowh ^, the general had spent a long time in inspecting the 
Guard, and as his carriage turned towards the quay it passed 
M closw to the Queen that shfi was able to strike the wheels 
with her switch. She wore a dress of grey silk, a short black 
cloak, and a black hat with a wide falling veil.^ 

Meanwhile the carriage was rolling through the streets. 
The^nighl was dark, but in spite of this the King perceived 
that they were in the Rue Smnte Anne. This was not the 
wa;f to the Barrienc of %int Martin, and he became imeasy. 


^ .Choiiftnl’a Kamiive. 

■ Statement of M. de Malden. Bimbenet. PiicM JtutUieaHveB, p. 96. 

„; •” (Klinokowatriim, iL Tl.^Clie n^e waa 
nevOT givmi. Waa thk the wsJmoum who had already in the oourae of that 
ev«^ introdumsi the bodygn^ into the pala^. and^^SLni.^ 
A “fdame Brunier to theQnaid'Oraay t Vnot 

^ 7**® *«• «»d outa of the pai^ ao well wonld 

“v ^y® . “ to ask hu way to the Petit Carrooael. 

-*^**1* arVyrml, See alao Bimbinet, P«<w 
Ma^ PP-The Qoeen had a grey hat,” aaya Choiaeal. Naraa^^ 
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Instead of turning to the right over the boulevard, as the 
travelers expwted, the carriage passed into the Chaussik: 
d’Antin; aiul pre.^iitly it stopjjod. This was in the Rue de 
ClicJiy, n«)t far fniA the Janlin Boutin, which the Queen ha<l 
visitetl during the viay. li'ersen spi«uig to the ground, ami 
knockc<l at the door of a house on the left. It was Craw- 
furd’s house, aiul^t'ersen, fearing lest his instnictions should 
have been inisundcrsttKxl, wisheil to make sure tliat the lierline, < 
which had Issjn in Cmwfunrs ctMich-house in the aitenuKtn, 
had left it at the ap|M>inUHl time. The lwdl-[Jorter tt>ld him 
that the carriage was no hmger there, and Fersen, ivassured 
once more m«>imteil the lx>x. 

The fugitives, who did not know the objwt of this digivs- 
sion, l)ewildere«l tliemst'lves vith conjwtuivs, but dared iu»t 
ask (|uestions of their driver. It was a h>ng way to tin* 
Barrier of Saint Martin : Paris seeme<l to lx* limitless.^ It 
was tw<* «)Vhx-k Ix-fore they eanu! in sight of the high new 
rotunda of the <'Ustom-hous«.> building," whert^ they saw lights “ 
and heard sounds <»f laughing ami dancing, hir there was 
a we«lding at the clerk's house. They drove through tlx* 
gate. Now they were on the c»pcn roml, aixl very fU>soiate it 
was; for though the imxm was shining Ixdiind the clouds it 
was a bhu-k night, aiul the sky was veiksl. Fersen stopixsi 
the carriage ; the Ixa-line was not there. . . T'his was a new 

torture; and this time the Kiifg insisted on leaving Qie car¬ 
riage in spite of all remonstrances to (jiiestion Fersen, whi> 
was gi-owing uneasy.^ Were their plans going to miscarry 
after all ? They wastwl a «|uarter of an hour in hesitjition ; 
then Fersen, going further along the road, <liscover<Hl the 
Ixjrline with its four horses drawn up Ixxside the ditch, its 

• • ** 

' A glanco at a mai> of tho porioil is onoujlh to mako it plain that iinleNH 
thoy left Paris l»y tno Itarricr of Clichy, as they cortainly «li<l not, the 
travallcrs must have gone down again to the lioulevard and have kept to 
it until they reacho.! the gate of iteint Marlin. No othor rood led trans¬ 
versely from the Kuo de Clichy to the Harrier of La Villetto. 

* This is the rotun<la that is still standing, and serves at the present day 

as a stoso for the custom-houso. • 

* Jf^motres de Madame tic Townd. • 

* “There was a stage coach there in which we wore to travcL M. do 

Fersen did not know whereabouts it was. We hn<l to wait there a long 
time, and my father even got out of the carriage, which made us very 
anxious.”—Madame Royate’s Narrative. '* 
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lights out, Moustier on the box, Balthn7Ar in the saxldle, both 
of thepi having l)een motionless and silent for the last hour 
and a half. Valory, on the fifth horse, hadjgone on to Bondy 
to see about the relay of horses.^ I 

'riie carriages were cjuickly plac<^ doorf to door: the royal 
family were installc«l in the spjicious Ixsrline, whicb was closely 
shut; hersen, leaving the cab and the two Ijorses at the etlge 
,of the ditch, V)ok his place on the box between Moustier and 
Malden, and the carriage dashed off along the road at the full 
spee<l of its four horses. It was about half post two. Kxactly 
al)ove the crown of the road, which cut the desolate landseaj>e 
in two with its wide, straight line, the clouds on the horizon 
were already tinged with light from the first rays nf the dawn. 
Soon Baris would awake, and Fersen, feeling the value of 
every minute, spuiTed his postillion on :—“ Courage, Balt¬ 
hazar ! Quicker—put the pace on ! Get on ! Come, come, 
youi’ horses are not in condition; they can res\ when 
they get back to barracks.” Ami Balthazar, worthy man, 
thinking t») liimself “ tliat since the horees belonged to M. le 
('omte he was risking nothing in driving them at his master’s 
pju-e,” tortured them with whip and spur.^ In less than hidf 
an hour the carriage was at Btmdy: Ix-yond the sunk-feiu’cs 
of the castle on the left the glades of the park could lx; seen : 

* Statoment of Balthazar Sapol, M* do Fersen’s coachman. “ The two 
iiulividuitls (Valory and Moustier) and the deponent arrived at the barrier 
(hriiiging the borline, which they ha<l foruul at Crawford’s house) at al>out 
liair-|>ast twelve at night, or one o’clock in the morning ; the deponent 
wished to enter into conversation with the said individuals, and taking 
them for servants ho said to them : * Comrades, who o^n your employers. 
he? They seem very rich 1’ To this question, which seemed to surjjriso 
them, they unaworea ; ‘ You will ho told by and bye, comrat^e.' The one 
who was on the saddle-horse asked .the deponent which was the rood to 
Itonay, ui)on which the ^loponont asked the said individuiil whore ho was 
going, and the said individuih answered that they were going in tho 
<iircction of Frankfort in Cermany ; tho deponent observed that ho did not 
know whore Bomly was, but thought tho road'they were on was tho right 
one. A tpiartor of an hour later tho said individual (Valory) startc<l for 
liondy on tho saddle-horse. As fot* the deponwt, he had waitw at tho said 
iMirrior for an hour and a half of two hours, with the other individual 
(Moustier) who wks seated an the coachman’s box. States that during the 
hour apd a half or two hours that ho waited no kind of conversation possotl 
between the said individual and the deponent, and Vbat each of them 
remained in his own place, one on tho coachman’s box and the other on the 
postillion's horse.”—Uimbinet. Piircn p. 60. 

^ 8tiitcmeiit of Balthazar Sapel. 
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and then in a rtonient the carriage came to a standstill before 
the giifcat postiilg-houso. • 

Valory, who lufji arrivcsl an hour earlier, hiul oniercfl eight 
liorses, which waiting in their harness; six carriage- 

horses for the iK'ilrtic, aiui two riding horses for himself ami 
Malden. Wliilo the ostlei-s wen* unconcernedly lemling the 
animals from the .stable in the faint light of the dawn, Fersen 
tlivw near the eiu'rijige floor. His intention wtH* to rt'iich I^e, 
Houi-get and the highway to Helgiiim by the en»ss-eountry 
rofuls, on the hoi'se that had earriisl N'alory ; tlu'H in tw«> days 
be woultl ji>in the t-mveller-. at AbmliiKsly. When the pos¬ 
tillions were in the siuldle, awaiting only the woifl to shirt, 
he drew Ixu'k from the carriage, raising his hat. 

“GtHwlbye, Miulam KortlV” he sjiid.* 

For the (^lus-n was to tra\el under the name of I hat 
Itiissian Ilaroness, a frieml of hersen’s; and the |>assp<irL 
mentioned, iu ad<lition to the Imly Ina-self, two chihiren, a 
woman, a valet, and three servants ; “ which luroniitefl for the 


' ItUm. 

Thoauaro tho termn in whii-li M. <Io Siinolin, tlio KiiHHiftn AinluvNHa<iiir, 
infornied hia (fovorninont of llio iin-itlcnt of tli4i Dnntij'tlio 

firat few daya of (he preauiit iii'iiith Miulaiiiu Korll' iiHkol iiK', lliroii;'h a 
tliirtl laTHOii, to oittaiii two KeiMWalo pussportH for her, one for lii<rH<-lf and 
tho other for hor mother, MadameSlOKleinaii, that itiey niiglil n>i to Kr.ink- 
fort. 1 inaiie the requext. to .M. de Montniorin in a no((‘, and Im had Miein 
Kent n> mu at oinx-. A few duyii Inter,a ineK><a|{e <-tune from Miulame K<>i fi' 
tt>say that when Imrniiig various iiseluHS paiM.TS alie ha<l Imh'Ii h<i <-aV<>leHs as 
to throw her pivss|M)rt into tho tiru, and ui ftov mu t<i oliniiii a liiiplii^ate for 
her. I astcfsl for it on that UJiiiiu <]ay, nnd lasUitiod her notu to iJio one I 
wrote iiiyself to tho nuerobiry whoso biiHinosH it wan to solid out {siMsiiortH, 
who replaceil tho {losuport that was said to U; burnt.” 

* do Sinioliii fasteno*! to his rcp«>rt a copy Af Miwlame do KorlPs note, 
which ran thus : “lam grievously distressoil. Yosn-rday, when burning 
various usolosc papers,'I was so earoloss as to throw into the fire tho pass¬ 
port that you wore so kind as to pnibiiro for mo. 1 am really asham<<d of 
asking you to nfpair niy hcodlessiioss, nnd t-f tho liiconvenicnco that I am 
causing you. ” 

M.. ilo >Simolin, having madu a ki^ of apology to M. do Montniorin for 
involuntarily contributing to tho King’s flight by providing a dnplicatu of 
which an indUcrcct uso had boon mailo, raceived fniin tho \’ii'o (diancellor, 
the Comte d’Ostermann, a sevOro reprimand : “ 1 must first observe to you 
that the Kniprcss would have desired, in'tho ]>reHont staUrof afiiiirs, whie.h 
certainly dcmantls special attention from every nioiiiirch, that you i|hould 
have determined to Wait for instructions from hero, rather than entorinto 
any kinil of correspondence with tffo Minister of Foreign Afbiirs over there, 
who, after tho departure of tho King to whom alone you weru.ar;erudite<), 
was no longer sup|) 08 u<l to have any plenary power Ut treat 'with you. 
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presence of Madame Elizabeth and Mesdantes Neuville and 
Brunjcr, who were found at the posting hodse at Clstye, the 
next stage, at about half past four in thjfc morning. They 
hatl been waiting there since two o’clock, and thought they 
were stranded without resources. It wtif, now daylight. A 
fresh team was supplied for the berline, and three horses wei-e 
harnessed to the ctibriolet of the women-of-the-bedchamber, 
whicli started after Valory—who was despatched as an out¬ 
rider—and preceded the berline, by the door of which Malden 
was riding. Moustier, who was extremely short-sighted,^ was 
to remain on the box. 

Now that Bondy was passed they began to feel confident 
of success, and arranged among themselves the parts they 
were to play. It was agreed that Madame de Tourzcl should lie 
the mistress, and the Queen should be the governess, with the 
name of Madame llochet: the King was the steward Durand, 
Madame Elizabeth the companion Rosalie, the Dauphin and 
Madame Royale two little girls, Amclie and Aglae. It was 
all, however, the merest game : when the critical moment 
came not one of them thought of playing the right part. But 


Moreover, her Majesty disapproves of tlie kind of defence that you thought 
fit to make to M, do Aloutinorin on tiio subject of the passport for which 
you asked him, in which you dcacrilKsl the use that was made of it wiicn 
it was given to the King, as iiulisrncf. ,So little docs this epithet apply to 
the cose in {mint, that if you liad aclually procured a similar passport witli 
tlie deliberate intention of serving the Most Christian King, and of thus 
contril>uting to ids safety, such a step would have been in every respect 
pleasing to her Imperial Majesty. 

“ At the .same time her Imperial Majesty enjoins upon you. Monsieur, to 
conform your conduct to that of those foreign ambiuisadors and ministers in 
Paris who are allowing tliomsolvcs most attivched to tlie King, not even 
refusing to make common cause with them in anything that they think it 
advisame to undertake in tiio support of his Must ChristiaK Majesty. 

“If, however, disorder and aiuift’ehy were to continue in Prance, the 
Kmpress would pormitt'you t^' leave IfYance on some suitable pretext, and 
to retire, temporarily, to some (iorman State.” 

Simolin answered this homily in a very humble letter, regretting “ the 
epithet of which 'her Imperial Majesty disapproved, for witich I beg her 
nanlon. I dare to hope that if your Excellency will Ixs goixl enough to 
bring to her notice the circumstances in which I Wivs placed, she will ilcign 
to excuse and pardon the step I took. I count too much upon h)^ justice 
and generosity of soul not to feel confident of absolute success.”—imperial 
Archives of Moscow. 

‘ l>e Moustier had “such extraordinarily short” sight that he professes 
in his answers in the Examination of July 7 not to have seen “how many 
horses thf*ro were to the berline.”—Bimbenot, Piices JiuUijicaitcas, p. 108. 
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fi>r the last tw<l years these jxK>r people liatl lived in such a 
state of oppression and servitude that they seenietl t<4 have 
thought at the davning of this day of June, that their burden 
was laid down aiuhtheir freedom assuixxl. One comes across 
one or two fwussjigAs in tJie various wcounts that give the 
iinpivssitju of a p<irty st/irtiiig on a holiday, so nearly joyous 
weix' tliev, so fuU *>f illusions. The King dwlaixnl briskly 
that “ once he g<»l his log over a hoi'si' he wou|fl Inr another , 
man.’ ” Then they sjM)ke of the journey. 'Fheir way lay 
through but one important town, Chalons : if this weix* |)ji.sse<l 
without inisiul vent lire their safety was assunsl, for four leagues 
further on, at I’ont-de-Somme-Vesle, they would meet M. de 
('hoisetil with his hiissars, anil at Sainte-Menehould and 
Clermont, the two following stages, AI. de Danms would Ik* 
waiting with his dragoons. At Clermont they would leave 
the highwav to lake the i-ross-roiul to Stenay, by Varennes 
and lJun, little eonntrv-towns without any post-serviee—sun; 
to Ik* fast asle<*[)—where .M. tie Ihmille bail oiilt*retl fresh 
hoi'ses to be ready, and had tpiartereil tletiU‘hm(*nt.s of 
cavalry. 

A little after six t>' clock they reiu*hed .Mt*aux. 'riu; ptist- 
ing-honse was in tlu* Stpian; of Saint Mlienne, iu*arly opposite* 
to the Itishoji's l*alaee. Ileiv nothing tK*enrred: the eleven 
lun'ses were ix*aily in a few nioini*nts anti they t*tmtinut*tl tht;ir 
jtmriiey without delay. I laving passetl Mt*aux tht*y “ atbu ki'tl 
the prtivisions." The princesses hatl rt*mt»vxsl tlieii* veils; 
they ate “ withtmt plates or forks, tm pieet*s t»f breml, after 
the mannt*r of sjairtsmen tn* eetmtmiieal travt*llers.'’'-’ 'I’lie 
ViKx*n ealletl Alaltlen anti “ tifferetl him ftitKl anti tlrink," at 
the same tyne telling him of an tihservatitm iinule by the 
King : “ AI. de Ijifayettc, at this mtmient, titles not kyow 
what tt> tio with him-self.” The rcffltl, with its four rtiws of 
ti'ctjs, ® was niagnifieent, the heat was ttilerable, the lH*rline 
wa.s easy anti well pmltletl. It w’as a with;, high carriage, 
simple enough in aiijKairanet*, with the Ixaly paiiittxl dark 
yellowy and the wheels anti frame leinon-coltAir, the inside 

* Mtulamf. dn TourzfJ’n M^moiren. 

* M'tusticr’H Narrative. 

’ Itiiu'raire comjtltt du royaumc fie Franre. 
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provisions, n •h’cssing-cjise of silver, mul various necessaries 
for the toilet.^ 

* A minutely detailed description of this famous carriage will bo found 
in the second edition of tho FttHe de Louii X VI, by Binibcne*^.— Piece* 
JuMli/ifatives, p. 144 et ncq. 

Dazzling descriptions have boon givou of this ))erline, and Mercier 
says somewhero '* that it was an epitome of tho Palace of Versailles, 
lacking nothing but tho chapel and the oi-chcstra. There is, moreover, a 
genorollyracceptod tradition (hat the unwonted splendour of tho carriage 
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At about eiglit o'clock the fugitives passed through La 
Fertt^sous-Jouarre. There they left the Dormans aoad, 
which was too hUly, for that of Montmirail, which was 
shorter by two leagues and a half and had but one 
ascent. The posting-houses were at Bussicrcs, Vicux-Maison 
—^where the King was recognised by a postillion named 
Francois Picard, wjio said nothing of it until the next <lay *— 
and Montmirail, which was reache<l at eleven o'clock. 
Fronientiercs- was [)asse<l thnsi leagues further on at midday 
and three leagues lK‘yutid that was the town of Ktoges. At 
eiich stopping-place the King thrust his hand into a bag and 
gave the wages of the [mstillioiis to Valory. 

l^p to this point the road Inul lieeii traversed at the very 
modest |>ace of under throe leagues an hour, and safety 
seemetl certain. The travellers, however, had laeii somewhat 
disturbed by a horsemau who |a“i*sistently followwl the 
carriage; ? but he (lisap|>eaixsl and they thought uo more 
alwut him. The King iuteix-stetl himself in the route, and 
<lid not put down his Itinerary for a moment. At «)ueof the 
posting-houses he left the carriage,^ sauntensl into a sUiblo, 
and came'out of it >igain without having said a won! to any¬ 
one ; at another he again alighted, and was instantly sur¬ 
rounded by the Ijeggars who hung about the precincts of the 

contributed much towards the arrest of^ho travellers. This is a mistake : 
the berlino was comfortable hut simple. Ma<lanio do Tounsol, in atnanii- 
script note (M. ti. Cain's collection) says: —“There was nothing extra¬ 
ordinary about the King’s carriage; it was a large liorliiiu, similar to my 
own : it had only been built with greater care, and was fitted up inside 
with a greater number of cohvunioncos.’* 

In the diaries of Comparot do Longsols, published in extracts in 
U^nnvaire de PAube (lg98) by the Ablw Ktienno (loorges, we find this 
note:—“ Wed. _5iBth Jan. ,1795. Wo hoar that during the night of the 
5th-6th of Pluviose the Dijon diligence tAok fire : it is suspecte<rthat sonse 
coals in the foot-«%rmer of a lady-posaengor ware tln^causo of it; it is the 
same carriam that was used by the last King for his flight, and in it ho was 
stopped at Varennos.”—(Communicated by M. Uerthelin.) 

* ypmiontU Archives, I). XXIX, .37. 

* “The posting-house (of Fromentii^ros) is still there, at the end of the 
village. You will ^ily rooignise it. It is the last house on the left. 
Above tlw door swings the sign-board, on which time has bft legible the 
words ; .dTo potU, lieneath it, fixed upon the wall, is another sign-lxii|nl, 
but a more recent one, the badge of the T.C.K. (Touring Oltib rU />'nmee). 
A drinking-trough, fixed to the wall, oomplctos the picture.”— La Rmitit dU 
Ltfuis X K/ d un sUclc tU liiMawe, by A. Hciiolcher. 

* Madame Koyalc's Narrative. * Moostior’s Narrative, 
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posting-houses with the object of rousing thf^ity of travellen. 
Whesi Moustier attempt^ to **hide the King,” the latter 
said to him; I do not think that is necessary any longer; 
my journey seems to me now to be safe from all accidents." * 
This incident must have taken place at Fromentidres, for 
Valoiy recounts that at one of the posting-houses, at about 
eleven o'clock or midday., he saw the King standing for a long 
time outside^ the carriage, “ chatting with a number of people 
who stood round him, and talking to the passers-by about the 
crops.” * As for Madame de Tourzel, she suggested giving the ^ 
children some fresh air by walking with them, while the 
postillions were mounting a long hill at a foot's pace”— 
doubtless the hill in the woods of Moras, at a distance o^one 
league from La Ferte-sous-Jouarre. The King determined to 
walk with them, and Malden helped him to alight and to get 
into the berline again. 

Chaintrix, where they stopped at half-past two in the heat 
of the day, was a hamlet “ of about fifteen hearths.^ ® The 
road, which had been lately built on a strong embankment 
across the marshy lands in the neighbourhood of the Somme- 
Soude, “ wtis bordered by three houses only ”; a tavern, Nicolas 
Petit’s for^, quite close to the bridge that crossed the river, and 
the posting-house, the first building passed on the left in 
coming from Paris.* This was called “ the posting-house of 
Le Pqtit Chaintry.” • 

The postmaster, Jean Baptiste de Lagny^iWas a man of 
about fifty years of age. He had filled the office since 1785, 
the date of the construction of the new road, having formerly 
been a labourer and the owner of a farm, and tavern at 
Bietges, through which place the old high road Jo Paris lay. 

c ^ < 

C ' # 

^ Motisiier^s Narrathro. c ^ m 

* Examination of the Sieur Valory.—Bimbenet, Piieta Jvm^eativea, 

P- ^ ^ . 

* Commnnioated by M. Oot. Manrice, road-anrveyav at Qumtnx, 
oorreapondina member of the Academical Society of the Marne. 

* idem, ^e buildings of the old posting-bouse are atill etaading. 
Sinoe 1791 hongm have sprung up on each side of ^e road ; it Maow the 
moat interesting and most important group in the viUage.—(Oommunioated 
by M. Maurioe.) 

* One of hie unolee, dande de Lagny, a hotel-keeper a^ Biargse in 1697, 

had had his “canting arms” registeuM — : Az: on atbkearff: azhet^f 
art, aarmbtmttd b]f a StrtTt neat aa u , 
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Ue J-i*^y had l|een a widower ^ since 1788, and was living in 
1791 wth his three daughters. The eldest, Marie Ros^, had 
passed her twenty-first year, the third was a little girl of 
thirteen; while the second, Marie Anne, had lately married 
in February, Gabriel Vallet, the son of the landlord at the 
Croix d’Ch-y at Vitry-le-Fran 9 ois. Gabriel, although he was a 
minor at the tim« of his marriage, was a shrewd youth. He 
had gone during the preceding year from VitryTto Paris, to * 
celebrate the Federation; he happened to be with his father- 
in-law, de Ijagny, at the posting-house of Le Petit Chaintrix, 
on the day that the royal berline passed by, and no sooner had 
he observed the travellers than he recognised them. Great 
was the excitement! De Lagny hurried out with his three 
daughters, and the King and Queen, thinking that conceal¬ 
ment was unnecessary so far from Paris, accepted their homage 
all the more willingly that the Dauphin and his sister were 
worn ouh with fatigue and heat, and were in need of atten¬ 
tion. The travellers refreshed themselves at their leisure. 
De Lagny and his daughters showed them the greatest 
respect, zeal, and devotion; and when the King wished to 
acknowledge their services, de Lagny implored to be allowed 
to decline all remuneration, which so much touched the Queen 
that she took from her nicessaire two silver bowls, which 
Madame de Tourzel gave in her name to the postmaster.® 
While Madame Vallet was be^irring herself with her two 

* His wife’s name was Marie Anne Tartier. 

^ These two bowls are still preserved by the existing descendants 
of Jean de Lagny; one is at Vitry-le-Frangois; it has the King’s mono¬ 
gram on the Irattom: two L’s interlaced; the handles are covered with 
delicate ornamentation. The other bowl, which is in Paris, is simpler, but 
of the same shane. 

This solid evidence, together with the perfectly clear tr^ition that has 
been handed down in the family, leaves lyp roont for doubt as to the 
fugitives having stopped at Chaintrix, or of the fact that they were 
recognised by ^1 the inhabitants of the posting-house; but a question 
then erises for which wo have no answer. Of the eleven persons who 
travelled in the berline and the cabriolet, eight have described, either 
in detailed narratives or in answer to minute examiMtions, every little 
incident of the journey: not one makes any allusion to the stop at 
t^Chaintrixeor to the eagerness and zeal of the de Lagny family. Madame 
Royale, who bad a personal interest in remembering the oiroumstaitoes, 
simply observes:—“ At fitoges we thought wo were recognised : at four 
o’clock we passed the large town of ChMons-sur-Mame i there we were 
perfectly w^ recognised. Many of the people thanked Gh>d wjjten they 
saw the King.” But of Chaintrix not a word. 
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sisters, her husbaud was attending to the <panging of the 
horseS. He would not trust any mere poCTillion wfth the 
responsibility of conducting these august patrons, but himself 
mounted to the saddle, and when the children were somewhat 
rested and refreshed the berline moved away amid an exchange 
of salutations, good wishes, and thanks. It is very improbable 
that the news of such an amazing incident should not have 
spread to a certain extent among the ostlers who were present 
at the change of horses. It is at all events certain that from 
the moment they left Chaintrix the identity of the travellers 
was known ; they were driven by a young man in possession 
of the terrible secret, who, being more zealous than prudent, 
kept up a pace so reckless that in the course of the five 
leagues of perfectly straight road between Chaintrix and 
ChSlons the horses fell down twice.^ 

At last, at a little after four o’clock, they entered Chalons 
by the suburb of Marne. The two carriages and their out¬ 
riders passed through the Rue de Marne, the Place de Ville, 
and the Rue Saint Jacques. Twenty-one years earlier Marie 
Antoinette had crossed Chalons on her way from Austria, 
and it is impossible that the contrast between the two 
journeys should not have struck her forcibly. Here, in this 
market-square, the girls of ChSlons had on that other 
occasion greeted her with complimentary verses : 

Princeme, dont I ’esprit, lea grdees, lea appas, 

Viennent embellir nos climata.^ 

And now the fugitives have reached the Rue Saint Jacques. 
Here is the posting-house, and round it a fair number of 
inquisitive bystanders: this is the dreaded moment. From 
the way in which the people stare it is impossible to doubt 
that they recognisfe the loyal family. Did Gabriel Vallet say 

a word in the ear of Viet the postmaster One cannot tell: 

• 

^ “ By way of a crowning disaster the horses of the King’s carriage fell 
down twice between Nintr6 (this is Chaintrix, the word has been misread 
on the MS.) and Ch&lons ; all the traces broke, and we lost more than an 
hour in repairii^g this disaster .”—Mdmoirea deMadame de Tonrze’. 

‘<d?he carriage ran into a bridge before reaching Ch&lons, which caused 
some traces to break, but'they were mended in less than half an hour.”— 
Deslon’s Narrative (M&mmrea-de BcmiM). 

® La, pauphine Marie AtUoinelU Champagne, 1770, by E. de 
BarVh<ilumy. 
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but it is qui^ certain that Viet was not deceived for a 
momdht by theMisguise of the fugitives, while the inquisitive 
crowd that had collected round the posting-house were 
equally well informed as to the rank of the travellers. “ We 
were perfectly well recognised,” observes Madame Royale: 
“ many of the people thanked God on seeing the King, and 
prayed that he might escape.” 

An incident occurred here that is still rather obscure. An» 
individual belonging to the town recognised the King, and 
intimated the fact to Viet the postmaster, who “ would not 
take anything upon himself.” The man, persisting in his 
object, hurried to the Mayor, M. Chorez, who in his constern¬ 
ation hesitated and temporised so successfully that the other 
returned to the posting-house determined, or pretending to. 
be determined, to keep his belief to himself.^ Viet hastened 
the business of changing horses, while the bystanders dispersed; 
and thus it was not yet half past four when the carriages 
started away, passed the gate of Saint Jacques, and left the 
town behind them, turning to the right on the fine road to 
Metz. 

And what took place after their departure ? Did not the 
individual belonging to the town regret his indecision ? Half 
an hour later, when the berline had drawn up for a moment 
on the straight road and the travellers were congratulating 
themselves on having passed Chalons without any mishap, a 
man dressed like a bourgeois “came up to the carriage 
door and said in a fairly loud voice : Your schemes are badly 

* Whatever Victor Foumel may say (UJ^v6njement de Farennss, p. 128), 
the fact of this recognition cannot be doubted. In addition to the oWirva- 
tion quoted frmn Madame Royale, wejtiave, to sup^rt her testimony, the 
account publish^ in the M^moirea de, Wiber, whi^ was written Mgr. 
de Fontanges, and purports to have been directly inspired by the Queen’s 
recollections. Finally, the Queen herself related the incident to the Comte 
de Fersen, when she saw him secretly at the Tuileries, on the 14th Feb. 1792, 
and gave him the details of the journey. He says in his Journal:—** At 
Chalons they were recognised ; a man warned the Mayor, who took the line 
of saying that if he were sure of the fact he had only to publish it, but that 
he would be resTOnsible for the consequences.” It will bb%sked how Marie 
Antoinette, in tne depths of the berlina, could be so accurately informed ; 
but it must be remembered that on the return journey, during the twelve 
hours that the royal family s^nt at Chalons, the Queen conversed with ' 
the Mayor of the town, and it M^as from himself that she heard of the 
incident. ’ 
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* i 

laid, you vnll he stopped, and made off'before anyone had time 
to find out his name or what he was.” i o 

From this time forward the news of the ffigitives’ approach 
pr^eded them. At least half an hour before they reached 
the posting-house at Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, where fifty of 
Choiseul’s soldiers were awaiting them, the post-master of the 
place confided to the dragoon Aubriot that the king was 
r going to pass^ an indiscretion which caused so hiuch excitement 
that Choiseul was obliged to recall his soldiers.^ At Sainte 
Menehould a barmaid spread the same rumour. At Clermont 
an officer approached the King and told him in a low voice 
that he was betrayed ” ; ® everywhere the inhabitants gave 
signs of being already in an anxious and over-excited state, 
ever 3 rwhere they crowded along the route of the berline. 
Ritherto. we have been obliged to regard these various 
incidents as a truly remarkable series of links in a chain of 
chances and accidents ; but now that it has been proved that 
the fugitives were undoubtedly recognised at Chaintrix and 
at Chtlons it becomes evident that for the rest of the journey 
they were “forestalled” by some speedy messenger,^—no 
doubt by the person dressed like a bourgeois who, as they 
left Ch^ons, uttered the note of warning that has been re¬ 
corded. 

The royal family,’ however, were now certain of success. 
Only four leagues further on, ’ in less than two hours, they 
were to meet M. de Choiseul at Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, with 
the forty, hussars of the Lauzun regiment whom M. dc 
Goguela^ Assistant Quartermaster General of the army, was 
to have taken there that same morning from Sainte Menehould. 
Gro^elat, whom Bouilld had despached to the iKing in the 
early days erf June^ had studied the route in^ detail from 
Chalons to Montmedy, Rad placed the troops himself, and 

'Mimoirea de Weber. Narrative of Monseigneur de Fontanges. o 
®'“The postmaster of Pont-de-Somme-’Vesle came to me and told me 
there was a rumour abroad that the Kin^ was about to pass. 1 hid my 
feelings as best I could, and answered him that those who spread t^hu 
report were ill.&iformed, ... I was able to report the postmaster’s 
infonpation to M. le Duo (de Choiseul), who was beginning to think that 
our uneasiness had some foundation. . . . Towards five or six o’clock in 
the evening he gave the order to retire. . . —M. Aubriot’s Report, 

append^ to thf Namtive of de ChoiseuL ^ 

* Madaifte Bbyale’s Narratiye. ». 
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intended, as soon as the berline arrived at Pont-dc-Somme- 
Vesle,«to hurry V>n before it at full speed, with the object of 
warning the different detachments of the approach of his 
Majesty. All this part of the route had l^n minutely 
studied, and it was in the most absolute confidence that the 
fugitives travelled over the four leagues that lay between 
Chalons and PonJ-de-Sommc-Vesle.^ 

They passed Notre Dame de I’J^pine, and we may be sure, 
that the hearts of the women sent up a hymn of gi'atitude 
towards the fretted spire of that marvellous church. The 
road, mercilessly straight, stretched out across the chalky 
plain ; a few windmills were dotted about on hillocks. From 
the carriage windows the princesses looked out, doubtless 
trying to descry in the distance the sky -blue coats and white 
facings ® of M. de Choiseul’s hussars. Not one was to 1^ 
seen ! And yet they must ;Surely be near the spot ? And 
then suddenly the berline drew up. 

There was no village to be seen. The road was bare, save 

* ” Tho orders were that, if the King wished first to reveal his identity 
to his troops, the various detachments should be sucoeBsively recalled to 
form a rear-guard quite close to the carriage, while the new detachment 
formed the advance-guard. If, jon the contrary, his Majesty wished to 
preserve his incognito, tho officers in command were to allow tho carriage 
to go on, and thus give it time to change horses, at the same time marching 
behind it sufficiently closely to provide against any accident. Tho orders 
prescribed that the troops were to follow the carriage closely, were not to 
allow themselves to be passed by aqy courier on any pretext whatever, 
and were all to arrive at Montm6dy together. It would bo difficult, no 
doubt, to give more precise or more carefully calculated orders, or ones 
that should bettor provide against all emergencies.”— M&moirtadu Marquis 
de Malaissy, pp. 215-217. 

Quite true ; and Bouill5 declared that he had foreseen everything, oven 
his sudden death. 

But he could not have foresoen'that Choiseul and Goguelat would leave 
their post at ij^nt-de-Sommc-VesIe simply because the peasants told them 
to. This step, and their retirement by a cross-country road, preveigcd 
Goguelat from preceding the berline by one Imtgne, ^hich would nave given 
time for the troops to arm themselves, and above all for the relay of horses 
at V§rennes to be at the place where it was expected to be, and not at the 
other extremity of the town. It has sometimes caused suimrise that «ne 
of the outriders, Valory or Moustier, did not, in default of Goguelat, go 
on in advance, and precede tho berline by an hour; but aocordiim to the 
regulative then in force, postmasters were forbidden " to |prnish horses to 
outriders accompanying a carriage before the arrival of the carriage ^t the 
pMting-house.” Thus an outri^r could not precede the travellers he was 
with by a longer time than a riding-horse can gain on a carriage, and he 
was obliged to wait at each stage for the arrival of tlnt*oarriage. 

* Regulations of 1786, Lanzun Hq^rs. • 
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or a fine new farm on the left, with a pond.^ And there was 
ValoKy, overcome with dismay. “ Where are 4e? ”—“At Pont- 
de-Somme-Vesle:' this farm is the postif(g-house.” “And 
CSioiseul ? ”—“ Gone.” “And the hussars F —“ Not a man.” 
“ And M. de Goguelat ? ”—^“Not a soul! ” 

The ostlers, without hurrying themselves, changed the 
hOTses unconcernedly, The King stared ou^ over the carriage- 
door mechanically, feeling “ that the whole world was desert¬ 
ing him.”* 

* Le voyageur/rawois, 1790. 

* Narrative of M. Deslon, captain in the regiment of the Lauzun Hussars. 
—Mimoiru sur Vaffaire de Varennea, comprenmt le mimoire inidit de U, 
le Marquie de BouUli. A collection of the memoirs relating to the French 
Revolution. Boudouin, 1832. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NIGHT OF THE TWENTY-FIRST 

It was impossible either to return or to wait: impossible 
even to make inquiries of the people at the posting-house 
without giving rise to suspicion. The only course was to * 
proceed, in an agony of uncei’tainty, along the road where 
disaster jvas most probably lying in wait. For indeed tliere' 
were signs of unusual excitement upon that road. Some 
mounted police, going towards Chalons, had passed the 
berline; others had been seen walking in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. It was imperative to reach Sainte-Mdnehould as soon 
as possible. The forty dragoons that were to have been 
stationed there by M. de Damas would doubtless be found at 
their post. 

They started, then, but at Hhe first strain of the collar 
the four leaders fell. They were dragged to their feet by 
dint of much flogging, the postillions settled themselves again 
in the saddle, and a second departure was attempted, only to 
be followed by a second fall. This time the four animajs in 
their struggles entangled themselves so completely in their 
harness that it was necessary *to unharpess them on liie 
ground, in order to release one of the postillions, who was so 
finnly wedged under his horse that he left his boot behind 
him when he was pulled away. The berline got off at last, 
however, and the procession started in the same order as 
before .• Valory as outrider, then the cabriolet, Uien the royal 
carriage escorted by Moustier, whose place on the box nad 
been taken by Malden. * 

The straight white pad rose anjd fell iiF long undulations. 
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following the natural slopes of the countr}^ and leaving the 
village of Auve on the right. Then, on a gateau, tRe De la 
Lune tavern came in sight. The hussars, whom the fugitives 
were still hoping to meet, did not appear; there was not even 
a sign of their having passed by. At Orbeval, an isolated 
house at the next stage after Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, a fiite 
farm with a chapel built against its wail did duty as a 
posting-houee, but the horses were missing: they were in the 
fields, and could not belbrought back under a quarter of an 
hour. Valory treated the postillions to a glass of brandy,^ 
while the horseless berline and cabriolet stood at the side of 
the road and the swing-bars lay upon the ground. The sun, 
which had not been visible the whole day, shone out at about 
half past six,® lighting up the melancholy landscape: the mill 
of Valmy was turning on its hill; the plain, varied here and 
there by woods, was still and peaceful. But the aspect of the 
coimtry changed as soon as Orbeval was left behinct; a great 
pond appeared on the left; and suddenly the dusty plain 
was succeeded by green fields, while on the eastern horizon 
rose the dark line of the hills of Argonne. 

Valory had started first, and was pushing on with all the 
speed possible to his hired mount, in his anxiety to reach 
Sainte-Mdnehould. It was half-past seven when he came to 
the first houses of the suburb of Fleurion. He crossed the 
bridge, passed into the Rue 'de la Petite Auche and straight 
on along the Grande Auche, which is the central street of 
the town. The townsfolk were at their doors: it was still 
broad daylight, being about a quarter to eight. As he 
entered the Place Royale, facing the town-hall, Valory saw 
a group of dragoons chatting and laughing with some of the 
townspeople in fepnt of the* Soleil inn, on thg right; others 
were seated before the co/? at the comer of the Grande Auche. 
Not wishing to attract attention, he trotted on his way as 
one who knew the road, and darted into the Rue de la Force, 
a street that has no thoroughfare. He was obliged to retrace 
his steps,® aik his way, and cross the busy crowded** square, 
wh6re at the door of the town-hall some people were arguing 

> He did the same at each stage. Pr4cia hiatorique du Oomte de Valory. 

t MouSlier’s Narrative. ® Choiseul’s Narrative. 
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noisily. Valory as he passed roused their attention, for his ^ 
livefy of Condos colours was well know^ in the Clermont 
country. He was seen to dismount in the * Rue de la 
• Porte des Bois, before the posting-house, and to speak to 
M. d’Andbins,^ the officer in command of the dragbons, whose 
long lean figure, prominent nose, and Gascon accent had been 
the talk of the town since the morning. ( 

While the ostlers were preparing the horses d’Andoins told 
Valory all he knew. Forty of Lauzun’s hussars from Toul, 
had left Sainte-M^nehould that very morning for Pont-de- 
Somme-Vesle, under the command of M. de Goguelat. Why 
had the berline not met them there ? What had become of 
them ? To this d’Andoins could give no answer; but the 
townspeople of Sainte-Menehould, seeing the forty hussars 
replaced by thirty dragoons, had become alarmed : these 
movements of troops, “ without information being given to 
the municipality, without rations, and without quarters, ” 
seemed suspicious. Both men and horses, as a matter of fact, 
were—^at their officers’ expense—occupying the Soldi inn at 
the comer of the Rue de la Porte des Bois and the Place 
Royale, a circumstance that had greatly enraged the post¬ 
master Drouet, whose stables were but fifty yards away. 
During the day he had been over in a fury to see Paillette, 
the landlord of the Soleilf whom he informed shrilly that “ that 
was not the way to behave ;<-’that if anyone wished to carry 
on the post-house in his place, he, Drouet, would set up a pot¬ 
house ”; and he swore that “ he would not let it be for¬ 
gotten.” * In a word, the town was disturbed : the “ dragoons 
were not to be trusted, ” having been lounging about all day 
in the taprooms with the men of the place, who were trying 
tw satisfy their cpriosity by making the soldiers talk and 
explliin the object of their presence. The call to saddle, if it 
were sounded at this moment, would confirm suspicioK and 

^ Baptiste Jean Simon l^tienne d’Andoins was born at Pan on Septen^b# 

2, 1740. He enlisted in the Carabiniers on March l,«i>1760, and was ll 
captain in the Jtoyal Dragoons in June, 1791. In the foUcwing September 
he promoted to be lieutenant-colonel in the cavalry. He retired on 
May 31, 1792, and settled down at Orthez with a retiring pension of 
l,287fr. 36c.—Archives of the WarOfflca* 

> Statement of the Sieur Lagache, sergeant-major in the Royal Dragoons 
appended to Choisenl’s Narrative. 
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^ might.result in a brawl. The best thing to do was to change 
horses Without milijtering the troop, and to go on qukkly. 

And now 'the cracking of whips and the cries of postillions 
announced the arrival of the berline. It appeared from the 
Grande Aifche, and crossed the square diagonally with its six 
^ horses trotting briskly : the yellow jackets of Malden on the 
box and Moustierht the door, with the cabriolet following. 



POSTINQ-UOUSE AT SAINTE-M^NEUOULD. 


made a .sensation among the crowd of townsfolk loitering 
there, expecting something to happen. The carriage, as it 
passed Faillette’s house, was but three paces from the groups 
of dragoons who stood there: instinctively they all faced 
abpyt and carried their hands to the visors of their helmets.^ 
The lady in th^ berline respondetk with that inclination of tlje 
head—at once dignified, gracious, aild indifferent—peculiar 
to nynarchs on the road. This was observed. The most 
inquisitive ran towards the posting-house to secure a nearer 
view of these ^stocrats who were emigrating with such a large 
following; the people called to each other, rushq^ out of the 
houses, and jostled one another in their anxiety ^ arrivo in 

« ■* 

* Statement of the Sienr Lagaohe, sergeant-major in the Boyal Dragoons, 
appended to OhoisM’s Narrative. • 
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time. Captain d'Ajidoins, planted in the middle of ^e 
street with his arms extendi, made every effort to" control 
the mob : he wa®, however, soon home down, and was heard 
to say to Moustier, who was hastily helping the ostlers to chapge 
the horses, “ Get away quickly ! You are lost if yotr do not 
hurry! ” Then, turning to some of his own men who were 
mingling with the staring crowd, he ordeied them to go to 
supper instantly: to which the emboldened drdgoons 
answered “ that there was nothing to hinder them from 
looking on ; they were doing no harm.” ^ 

The travellers, meanwhile, made no attempt at conceal¬ 
ment: with the blinds drawn up and the windows open, 
they were placidly looking on. D’Andoins appi’oaqhed and 
spoke to them respectfully, his hand at his helmet. Among 
the crowd a rumour arose that “ it was the Prince de Conde, 
who had returned to France incognito and that the dragoons 
were there to protect him as he left the kingdom.” The 
postmaster Drouet, who was returning from the fields, made 
his observations like everyone else, estimated the weight of 
the berline, and exhorted the postillions not to kill the 
horses.^ 

The carriage drove away, but its huge mountain of 
luggage was still to be seen moving along the Rue do la 
Porte dcs Bois when a rumour arose that it contained thd' 
royal family. In an instant the report was general: it was * 
cried from one door to another; the whole town heard it 
at the same moment. Faillette’s maid greeted Sergeant 
Lagache with the words, “ It is the King who has just 
passed by.” * The amazing news spi-cad in the cq/es^ and the 

' Narratives of Lagaohe and Official Reports %>£ the Munici¬ 
pality of Sainte-M6nehould, &c. • 

^ “Just as they Jiaa dnish&l harnessing the horses to the two carriages 
the postmaster Drouet came in from the fields ... he had been oulCivaW 
ing a field that dav in the district known as la Malassise.” '* , 

£a VMt6 9ur la Fuite .. . . dc Louis XVI, by E. A. Ancelon, 1866. 
Dr. Aneelon was a native of Sainto-Munchould, and his book is valuable 
in that it records a number of local traditions collected by the.author. - 
We may then gsgard it as certain that Drouet arrived at the very moment 
when the bu^^ness of changing horses was finished, and he had no time, 
nor did it ooear to him, to look long at the travellers’ faoes. This version 
of the afi&ir, moreover, agroes perfectly with the official documents, such 
as the ^poits at Sainte-Mdnehould. ^ % 

^ FaillAte’s girl said to me as she passed : “ You were right. Monsieur, 
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a^^ttai^on grew. At the comer of the square a trumpeter 
sound^*the call ^ saddle: d'Andoins urged his men to 
hurry,* but they had turned^ sulky, grumblii^ that they had 
eaten nothing since the morning, and demanding bread and 
cheese, ^^lie officer yielded, foreseeing mutiny, while the 
inquisitive mob crowded round the soldiers. “ Do not let 
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them go,” crictl the people; “ do not allow them to mount.” 
The dragoons were drawA aside. “ Your officers arc rascals, 
they are betraying you.” In front of the municipal buildings 
the town drummer beat the call to arms; the National Guard 
^ armed and asscrableil, and took up thgir position before thd 
Soleil iROr.^ D’Andoins sauntered calmly out of the inn, and 
^^p^ased bare-headed in the street, making a show of eating 
his bread and cheese in [jerfect ease of mind. Uy this time 

when yon soured me that you were only expecting a trca8ur% for it is the 

• royal family.”—Statement of the dragoon Lagache, appended Choiseui’s 

Narrative. % 

•"For the details all that took place at Saintc-M^nehould after the 
berline, see the Narrative of Sergeant Lagache, and the 
Official Reports of the municipality (in Ancclon’s book on the aubj^k>). 
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the crowd had become very large, filling the square and 
surrounding the dragoons. Sergeant’ Jjaeache sprstng into 
his saddle, and backing his horse sca,tteFea the staring mob 
nrtblessly with a couple of quick movements; then, either 
from bravado or by way of calling upon his comrade to 
follow, he urged his horse* forward and dashed ay^ay in the 
direction of the Porte des Bois, firing his pistol in the air as 
he went. 

Great was the commotion that followed. “ Stop! Stop! ” 
cried the people. “ Down with the dragoons ! To arms ! ” 
Captain d’Andoins, being taken in charge by two of the 
municipal guard, was conducted amid the hootiugs of the 
crowd to the town-hall. Night was falling. The municipal 
council had assembled in the great crowded hall. The 
officer, on being called upon to show his orders, declared 
that he had merely been instructed to secure the safe 
transport of some money that was expected with a convoy 
from ChSlons. One of the municipal officers—his name 
was Farcy—ran to the house of the postmaster Drouet, 
“ to make inquiries as to anything remarkable that the 
latter might have noticed as the coach passed through.” 
Drouet, holding forth to a circle of bystanders, declared that 
“he noticed no one in the berline but a fat, short-sighted 
man, with a long aquiline nose and a pimpled face,” and he 
\nquired if the King did rot answer to this description.^ 


^ The story of Drouet recognising the King in the berline, by comparing 
his faoe with the portrait on an assignat received in payment from the 
King’s own hand, is evidently an invention which only sprang up later on 
in the postmaster’s imagination. If we confine ourselves to the text of 
the official documents (Reports of the Municipality of Sainte-M4nehould), 
all that we find is “ that a coach, not especially remarkable, preceded by 
a:>cabriolet in which were two women, seems to have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of several indivi&uals, tad especially that of the Sieur Drouet, master 
of the posting-house where these carriages had stopped to change horses.” 
It was a little more than an hour and a half after the berline batbpassed 
through that the municipal officers repaired to Drouet’s house “to^make 
inquiries as to what he had observed.’^ They found Drouet “ preparing to 

§ o and it^orm the municipality q/" Sis sitspicicms.” Of his suspicions—he 
id not recoOTise the King, then; and his eagerness in asking questions as 
toJLouis XAR's personal appearance proves abtmdantly that he had never 
seen him before. Moreover, if he had boon certain of the Kin^s identity, 
as he boasted later on, how was it that he did not oppose the departure of 
the fugitives, instead of waiting till they had seourM a considerable start 
of him,«and then risking his life—very bravely, be it said—in pursuing 
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Faray, assuring him that the portrait was accurate, ran 
qilickly ^)ack to the town hall, where the council unanimously 
decided at once, that “ th^ fugitives must be caught,” 
V Meantime the uproar without was increasing, and the 
delizibus town raised shouts of applause on hearing the 
names of the citizens despatched to pursue the King. These 
were Droiiet tht^ postmaster, and a hxal official called 
Guillaume^ who was nicknamed La Hare because he kept an- 
inn of which the sign was a boar’s head.^ Drouet had ser\'ed 
in Conte’s dragoons, Guillaume in the Queen’s dragoons, and 
they were both known to be reliable horsemen. On this 
point, therefore, there was no uneasiness, but were there not 
many other risks ? At this moment it seemed as though the 
whole town were pos.sessed by one idea—the marvellous enter¬ 
prise that these two men were about to undertake. Their 
life was the life of all; their preparations were followed 
step by step. Thus it was known that Drouet's wife 
besought “her husband not to rush into this alarming 
adventure. He, ht)wever, resolutely saddled the only two 
horses that were left in his stables, and accompanied by 
Guillaume dashed off at full speed along the road to 
Clermont. The night was growing dark; it ‘ was nine 
o’clock. 

At this moment there arrived at the town hall a mes.senger 
from the municipality of NeuvilJp-au-Pont, announcing that 
there were hussars moving about the neighbourhood ; they 
had come from Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, where they hafl been 
stationary for some hours ; since their presence disturbed the 
country-people, they had retired by cross-roads in order to 
ivoid Sainte-Menehould; they hatl been prowling about all 
the evening, not far from the Champcigne road, in the vicinity 

hem through a forest which he had reason to believe was being traversed 
n evei^f direction by armed troops T 

The truth is that Drouet’s attention, like that of all the bystanders, was 
inch more attracted by the dragoons than by the berlino, and that he only 
egan to suspect the rank of the travellers at the same time that this sus- 
icion becAne general in the town. The news suddenly spread throughout 
ainte-M^nehould that “ it was the King,” in the same wajKhat it bod 
sen published at every stage since the recognition at Chaintrn. 

* National Archives, M. 664. Guillaume was also employed in the 
Bees of the Directory of the district. 
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if 

if Auve and Hans; at Neuville M. de Choiseul, who was in 
ommand, had requisitioned a guide, and they iftid 
nto the forest towards Varennes. “ We do not know what 
o think of all this,” wrote the Mayor of Neuville. “ We have 
eason to be afraid ... in the meantime we are going'to call 
mt the guard.” - 

So feverish was the excitement of the people that the new^ 
>f the secret return of the hussars let loose the hurricane.^ 
Captain d’Andoins, who by this time was again in his inn, 
was once more carried off to the towrn-hall, amid blows and 
threats, and was forced to disarm his men, whose rifles, pistols, 
sabres, and accoutrements were flung down pell-mell in the 
vestibule. D’Andoins and his lieutenant Lacour were thrown 
into gaol, and while a furious mob was yelling round the 
prison door and demanding the officers’ heads, barricades of 
carts and furniture were raised at the confines of the town ; 
the tocsin sounded ceaselessly ; the windows, at i^ie word of 
command, were all illuminated ® with lanterns, candles, and 
pots of resin; and mingling with the anxious inhabitants— 
who were resolved not to sleep that night—were the dis¬ 
armed dragoons, more than half drunk, shouting Vive la 
Nation! and meekly obeying the ofiicers of the National 
Guard. 


While imminent danger was thus spreading like wildfire 
behind them, the fugitives were pursuing their way across the 
silent cotmtry. On leaving Sainte-M^nehould the road® 
began to rise between orchards that were quickly succeeded 
by woods; soon, still rising, it reached the heart of the Forest 

o 

c ^ There was a skiraiah at theTorte des Bois among the townsfolk, who 
"tooic'eaoh other for dragoons” in the darkness; the Sieiir Collet was 
killed, and the Sieur Legay seriously wounded. 

* Q. Fisbaoh. La Fuue de. Louie X VI dapria lea archivea de Stma^ourg. 

,* “ This was not the main.road that is in use to-day. The lattw, at the 
junotion of three , roads just 'outside the town, leaves the statiiHi road to 
'Mio right and asorads slightly. . . It has been recently built; ^'the same 
junction, q'^^te to tiie leit, the old road tuins and goes pvt Qie front 
qf the harmka It is steeper and more deserted, but none the less quite 
easy andJ|>erfeotfr practicable; and—^to say nothing of its historical 
interest—this sunken road is muoh more picturesque than the new one, 
which, moreover, it rejoins half a league further on .”—La JRoute de 
Lome ST VI. By Andr4 Sohelcher. 
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of Argonne and passed the village of Granges-aux-Bois; 
slowly climbed to the summit of the hill of Biesme ; there 
it began to descend, dropping between two hills, while below 
nothing was visible in the twilight but a gulf of foliage ; then 
it turned, and the valley of Biesme appeared, already dim 
with the mists of evening. Soon Les Islettes was passed, a 
large village of ilaP roofs; then came a long and ra|>id descent 
between the sombre ridges of the forest; then one more rise, 
to be climbed at a foot’s pace. Night had fallen when the 
travellers entered Clermont, a large market town at the fdge 
of the woods, where they expected to find a hundred and forty 
dragoons commanded by Colonel the Comte de Dainas. 
Valoiy was still in advance of the others. At the posting- 
house on the left side of the high road at the entrance of the 
town ^ he did indeed find Damas, who was lodging hard by 
in the Hotel Saint Nicolas, but of dragoons not a single 
man. The presence of the troops, uninvited, had alarmed the 
inhabitants, so Damas had been obliged to quarter a part of 
the detachment at Auzeville, a neighbouring village, and the 
men who had remained at Clermont were not reliable. More¬ 
over, the hours of waiting since midday had wearied the 
soldiers and disturbed the people, and he had been absolutely 
obliged to give the order to unsewldle and to sound the retreat, 
in order to avoid a collision that might have been disastrous. 
Valory, on the other hand, did liot cast any doubt on the 
success of the expedition. Nowhere, he said, had the King 
been recognised; and now the goal was too near and Paris 
too far for any further mischance to be serious,® While he 
was talking he was at the same time engaging postillions and 
horses, without noticing that on the farther side of the street 
a crowd was gathering, surprised |o seg thisscourier in yello^t 
livery chatting familiarly with a colonel of so imposing a 
presence and so great a name. 

A second courier appeared, in similar lively, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards the ^briolet, followed by the berline. 

* “ One may still see on the left, a little before coming to a^uare weH, 
ornamented with wrought iron, at- No. 12 in the main street (Rne 
Gambetta), a gateway upon whose arch the word Posting-hotue can with 
difficulty be deciphered.’^2^ JtoiUe de Louie X VI. By Andrd Sofielcher. 
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Th^ two great lanterns with their reflectors lit up both the 
road and the interior of the carriage. In the mi^t of the 
stir and bustle of changing horses the lookers on saw M. de 
Damas, as he stood on the steps of] the H6tel Saint Nicolas, 
make certain signs to the travellers, who responded with bows 
and smiles of satisfaction. One of the ladies beckoned to him 
to approfwh the carriage door, and the other lady spoke to 
him, ^dressing him as Monsieur le dragon^ which seemed 
peculiar. And when afterwards the gentleman in the berline 
begem to speak, the same lady “ made a sign to him to be 
careful about his voice.” ® As for Damas, he was wearing his 
forage cap, which seemed to give him great discomfort, for he 
was seen several times to raise his hand instinctively to remove 
it.* The business of the relay lasted for ten minutes. When 
the horses were ready and the three new postillions, Renaud, 
Baron, and Amould, were in the act of mounting, the post¬ 
master's wife, Madame Canitrot, enjoined upon them “ to be 
back at break of day on the morrow with their horses, to 
carry the hay, and to be sure not to fail.” * Then Valory 
rode off; Moustier mounted the box of the berline, and as 
the cabriolet passed on in front cried to the postillion that 
guided it, “ TTie Varennes road! ” ® 

For the cross-road by which the carriages were intended to 
reach Montm^y branches off at Clermont from the Paris and 
Metz main road. It boasted no post service, but M. de 


> General the Marquis de Maleissye.— Mimairs iTun offieier awe Oardea 
/rait^xaea. 

* Damas’ Narrative. 

* Choiseul’s Narrative. 

* “ Madame Canitrot had added her injunctions to those of her husband, 
saying to the postillions that it was absolutely neoessaiiy for the horses to 
be baok by the morning of the next day, to bring in the hay. . . . The old 

^people of ClermonUaay that this excellent woman never forjmve herself for 
having given such an order to her postillions; she believed it to have been 
partly owing to her that Louis XVI was arrested.”—Note by the Abbd 
Gabnel. Lowis X VI, le Marmiia de BouilU. * 

* "This was a misfortune that had grievous consequences, because the 
postillionB from Sainte-M4nehonld, who had 'brought the carriage to Cler¬ 
mont, heard the order to leave the high road ; and when they were retnm- 

' Ing, and npt the postmaster Drouet who was tracking the fiarriagee and 
turn reoog^ed the King, they were able to answer the questions ne put 
to them, and to tell him the carriages had not followed uie high road to 
Verdun, but had taken the road to Vareimes. He then decided to take 
the ovNM-road, and did not pass through Clermont, where I should Itove 
stopped him.”—Damas’ Narrative. 
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Choiseul a^d Ml de Bouill4 hcid despatched to Varennes, Dufi) 
and Stemy the necessary relays, composed of horses from their 
own stables, protected by detachments of hussars. When 
once Clermont was left behind, then, there was no further 
need of any assistance other than that of the officers respon¬ 
sible for this last stage of the journey through the peaceful 
little towns that wUre to be passed at dead of night. Hence¬ 
forth no evil chance could befall. The carriages rq^led slowly 
along the level road; the fugitives were now full of cOh- 
fidence ; all the world was asleep, for as they passed through 
the village of Neuville not a light was to be seen. Evidently 
they were safe. 

What tragic memories haunt this stretch of road between 
Clermont and Varennes! How inevitably one dreams here 
of these poor people, tracked like wild beasts, broken with 
fatigue, and yet so confident of safety that they had fallen 
asleep ! ^ ^ehind them at Sainte-Menehould the alarm bells 
were ringing, the dragoons were disarmed, the town was 
in a ferment. At Clermont® the populace had been in 
a state of insurrection ever since their departure; the troops 
were insubordinate, and in vain had M. de Damas persisted 
in sounding the call to saddle. There too the tocsin was 
ringing; and the townspeople, after the scene at the posting 
house, had communicated their suspicions to the municipal 
body, who had despatched two patriots, Jean Bertrand and 
the constable Leniau, in pursuit of the berline. 

Nearer at hand, wandering in the depths of the wood, 
and lost among quagmires in their search for the road to 
Varennes, were the exhausted hussars who had been reluctantly 
following Chq^seul and Goguelat since they left Pont-de- 
Somme-Vesle. Following almost* the same path, and nearly 
colliding with them at every junctioit of the roads, Drouet 
and (ruillaume, reckless as bushrangers, were galloping 
through the forest. They too were aiming for Varennes, 
for Drouet, as he dash^ along the high road near Clermont, 
had met*his own |k)stillions returning to Sainte-^^^nehoul^ 

* "Bvwyone in the oerriage was asleep.”—Madame Boyale's Narrative. 

The official Report of the MonioipaUty of Clermont was published by 
tiie Abbd Oalafel; Z/ouis X VI, le Marquia de BomUi, Foreanes.^ 
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with their horses; and they» having heard Moustier’s order, 
knew that the berline had teken the cross-road, and imparted 
the fact to their mswter, who would otherwise have continued 
the pursuit on the Verdun road, imagining the travellers to 
be going to Metz. Thus was Fate gathering up the threads 
of the drama whose scene was to be laid in that little town of 
Varennes, a town that was utterly unkno^Tm until then, and 
lay peacefully asleep in the profound silence of the country. 
Darkness had now completely fallen. At that time the 
carriages of the royal family were still a good half hour in 
advance of Drouet, and nearly an hour in advance of 
Bertrand and Leniau; while Choiseul and his hussars were 
distant but a half a league, but they marched slowly, wearied 
by twenty-two leagues of travelling, and unaware that the 
carriages they had just missed at Pont-de-Somme-Vesle were 
quite close to them. The various roads they were all following 
met at the very borders of Varennes. ^ 

The time was a quarter to eleven.^ Valory, who had been 
in the saddle for four and twenty hours, and was at least 
a quarter of an hour in advance of the royal carriage, halted 
at the first house of the town: it was there that the relays 
prepared by M. de Choiseul were to have been found. Not 
a sound was audible, not a light was to be seen. Valory 
retraced his steps, thinking he must have passed the spot 
where the horses were statiovjed: he even explored a side-road 
as far as a little wood where the men and the team of horses 
might, he thought, be hidden. He called : but received no 
answer. Then, as the carriages, whose lights he saw in the 
distance, had stopped at the entrance to the town, he 
returned to the highway, and found them dra^ up by the 
houses on the left side of the* road. The travellers, awakened 
by the sudden st&ppaga, had thrust their hea^s out of the 
window. *• Where are we?” “At Varennes.” “And the 

> The royal carriages, leaving Sainte-M6nehoald at 8 o’clock and keeping 
w their average paioe of three leagues an hour, would have arrived at 
Clermont at about half past nine (the distance from 8ainte-M4nehould 
being four lessee, but the road ve^ uneven). The change of horses at 
Clermont only took ten minutes.—Narrative of Damas. At half past ten 
in the evening, then, the royal berime must have been very near Varennes, 
which was omy distant from Clermont by three and a half leagues of level 
road, c 
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horses ? ” “ Not to be found.” Malden dismounted; Moustier 
sprang ftom the box. The King opened the door, stepped 
to the ground, and walked a yard or two. On the right was 
a garden wall, on the left some low houses—hermetically 
sealed, apparently—among which he recognised^ instantly 
the one that had been described to him as the shelter of the 
horses. That was*the place. He went to it and listened; 
not a sound was to be heard. He knocked upoy the door 
with his fist; still silence. He knocked again, asking ** if it 
were not here that the horses were to be found.” A voice 
from within answered at last—in the wortls that are used 
to every tramp : “ Be off; we don’t know what you want! ” ® 
The disconcerted King I'ctunied to the berline. The 
Queen asked what had happened—not that slie was uneasy, 
for danger seemed so far from this calm night, but she was 
losing patience. Sixty huss<irs are tjnartered at Varcnnes : 
where are they ? Why dt>es not their commanding officer 
appear ? Why is the relay of horses not ready at the 
specified place ? Moustier went off to explore. On the right 
of the road, a few steps away from the carriages, there was 
a large house whose door was ajar and showed a ray of light. 
Moustier ran up the two steps to the entrance, but as he 
laid his hand on the door it was .shut violently, as though 
someone had been lying in wait l>ehind it. He pu-shed it 
forcibly, and it yielded, whereuppn he found himself face to 
face with a man of about sixty, in dressing-gown and night¬ 
cap, who asked him what he wanted. 

“To ask you to .show me the way out of the town in the 
direction of Stenay,” answered Moustier, who has recorded 
this dialogue j^ord for word in his Narrative. 

“ I would gladly do so,” replied the other, “ but I should 
be lost if it came to be known,” • * 

“ Xpu are too good a fellow not to be anxioas to oblige a 
lady.” 

“ We know quite well who it is,” murmured the man in 
the dressing-gown ; “ it is not just a lady.” 

Moustier was dumfounded, and, breaking off tli^ converan- 

* Narrative of Fontanges {Mdmoires de Wiber). 

* Gabriel. Louit X VI, le Marquis de BouUU, el Varennes^ 
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tion brusquely, he returned to make his report to the King, 
who had again seated himself in the berline and wish&i to 
speak to the man. The latter allowed himself to be led up 
to the carriage door. He walked with bare feet in order to 
make less noise, and he nearly fell into the carriage, his 
dressing-gown and night-cap greatly frightening Madame 
Koyale. He hinted that he had a secret, but he could not 
tell it. • 

“ Do you know the Baronne de KorfF ? ” askc‘d Madame 
de Tourzel. 

“ No." 1 

lie consented to gui«le Moiistier to the quarters of the 
hussars, who were lodgwl in the disuswl convent of the 
('ordeliers, and tlie two walkcnl of!" together along a sloping 
street. On the way Moustier learnt that his gni«le was 
called de Prefontaine,- that he had served in the army, and 

• Mountlfer’s Narrative. 

This incident, which is still very obscure, was the cause in 1805 of a 
lawsuit between the descendants of M. de Prefontaine anil Alexandre 
Dumas, who, in the Houle tie yttremu-n, hml rather carehjssly i] noted 
Moustier’s assertions, distorting thcni and attributing them to Valory. (Nee 
Le Droit of September 17, 1H65, et nri/.) In recording it here wo are 
quoting wonl for word from Moustier’s story, whieli is minutely exact on 
every point and of incontrovertible authority. After describing his inter¬ 
view with M. de Pn'-fontaino and his walk to the Cordeliers, he lulds : ** As 
it is asserted that he (PriSfontaine), with so many others, has since then 
made many comments on the King’s arrest, and has l>oasted, it is said, that 
if the King had been willing to listen to him and follow his advice, ho 
would have saved him, M. <lc Moustier owes it to the cause of truth to 
declare that the only service M. do Pr«C>fontaino rendered, or was willing to 
render, to his unhappy rulers, was merely to show him, the Comte de 
Moustier, the way to the quarters of the otlicer in command of the Lauzun 
hussars. He would add that never did man appear to him morefrighteneil 
and pusillanimous than this one ; that in the very slight and very useless 
service that ha could by no means avoid rendering to his sovereigns he 
carried cautioirto its extremest limits, and never ceased unjoining ujmn the 
Comte de Moustier to be ‘ silent as to*the step ho was taking .... 

This gentleman had the grandest opportunity of immortalising himself and 
making his name illustrious for over. What overwhelming remorse 
musl^have torn his heart if he ever meditated upon his sins, and upon all 
the outrages and calamities that he brought <lown upon the best of masters. 
For, from this moment until the King left that hateful Varennes, this 

f ;entleman never came to him with consoling words, never gave any proof 
<y his presence of that concern in the King’s welfare that be had sworn to 
show as a knight of his order, although in that capacity Ae man s^uld 
have been ready to shed his blood to the last drop on the King’s behau.” 

In the National Archives (D. XXIXb, 37) there are some letters from a 
lady of Varennes, dated June, 1791, and addressed to her mother living at 
Versailles. These letters are not signed, but a single reading i# enough to 
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was a knight of St. Louis. He rej>eatedly laid stress on the 
importance of silence with r^ard to the step he was taking, 

show that they were written by the wife of Judge Destez, whose name 
appears later in the narrative. We note this passage :— 

“ The journey was premeditated, so much so that he was expected here, 
and in manv other places. ... A large number of our aristocrats had gone 
away a week; earlier ; no one of imxxirtance remained except Pr6fontaine, 
whose wife was no longer there. The darriages stopi^ed there when they 
arrived for a q^rter of an hour, but the people there say they did not 
know who was in them. . . . At five o’clock in the evening (June 22) 
Prdfontaine tried to get away; he was caught in the wood, and he and his 
whole household disarmed.” 

A grand-niece of M. de Prdfontaine’s, Madame de R-, did me the 

honour, in 1891, of sending me some manuscript notes, from which I extract 
the following lines :— 

“ My wnrthy great-uncle (M. de Pr6fontaine) spent two nights and two 
days on his feet, waiting for that royal treasure for the army which he, with 
his experience, thought to be a figure of speech to cover the movements of 
people connected with the Court and the royal family. On this night of 
the 2l8t June, 1791, at eleven o’clock in the evening, M. le Chevalier de 
Prdfontaine, being quite worn out, threw himself upon his bed in his 
clothes, and ordered his faithful valet, Cervisier, to wake him if he heard 
the slightest sound. The Queen came into his house two hours and a half 
later, and would not allow M. de Pr^fontaino to be disturbed, notwith¬ 
standing the obvious wishes of Cervisier, who, however, could not have 

g uessed that this lady dressed in black silk, with a sort of hooded mantle 
rawn over her head, was the royal treasure that his master had told him 
must be very closely guarded. Cervisier, however, was struck by the 
beauty of this lady, and never spoke of her, even after long years, without 
saying : ‘Ah, she was indeed beautiful. She asked me what time it was ; 
I looked at my watch ; Half-past twelve, Madame. Then she went away 
on a gentleman’s arm. ’ ” 

Not only are the hours mentioned hero inaccurate (the stop at the 
entrance of the village took place a( half-past ten at the latest, and the 
arrest at eleven o’clock), but it must also be pointed out that Moustiervery 
positively affirms that the Queen did not get out of the carriage and did not 
go into M. de Pri/ontaine's house. No other eye-witness contradicts this. 
Madame Boyale, who records the incident, is quite in agreement with 
Moustier. However, in the lawsuit of 1865 Maitre de S6ze, counsel to the 
heirs of Prdfontaine, supported the opposite hypothesis. 

“ One evening,’! he said, “ in the night of June 23, 1791 (sic), a carriage 
drew up before his house (PrMontaine’s). Several personC^got out of it 
and ^ asked leave to enter. It wsu the Queen (sic) . . . After some 
moifients of repose she rjse, expressed her thanks, and retired. This was 
an unexpected event, and quickly over ; such was the perfectly clear 
tradition of the family, who were much respected in the neighbourhood. 
The room that sheltered the Queen for a few minutes was kept exactly as 
it was at that moment, and became an object of pious remembrance.”— Le 
Droit, September 17, 1865. 

Jean ^ptiste Louis de Bigault de Pr^fontaine was bom on f,be 18th 
September, 1734} at Granham, in the diocese of Rheims, and baptised on the 
22nd'November. He was the son of J. B. Bigault, seigneur of Pr^fontaine 
and part of Granham, officer in the constabulary of the Kin^s Guard, and 
Knight of St. Louis, and of Dame Marie Anne de Grathus. He entered the 
oonstabulaigr at the age of ten, was made a supernumerary on the 9th June, 
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which he declared ** would compromise him, would expose 
him to danger, would be the undoing of him, if anyone came 
to hear of it.” The convent of the Cordeliers was, after all, 
like every house in the town, wrapped in darkness and 
silence : the lieutenant of hussars was not there, nor were his 
men. Moustier discovered no one there but a soldier whom 
the officer—a Geftnan aged twenty-three called llohrig—had 
ordered to come and join him with his portmniitcau if he 
had not appeared at Varcnnes by one o’clock.” 

Moustier returned through the town with this news. Valory 
persisted in searching the neighbouring copse for the missing 
horses. Then a council was heltl: the best thing on the whole 
was to go on into Varennes as far as the Hotel dn Grand 
Monarqiie, situated at the farther extiemity of the town, on 
the other side of the bridge, in the lower (juarter : if the i*elay 
were not there the horses might at IcJist Imj baited before 
continuing the journey. On this point the postillions re¬ 
monstrated with energy: the regulations authorised them to 
refuse to “ double the stage ” ; they did not know the roml 
beyond Varennes; and moreover, their mistress, Madame 
Canitrot, had particularly, impressed on them to lx* home by 
the dawn with the horses to carry the hay. H()wever, as 
they could not stay where they were, they consented, on con¬ 
dition of receiving a good pourboire, to go as far as the Graiul 
Motiarquey where the relay would doubtless be found, one of 

1750, a cadet in August of the same year, subaltern on the 29th November, 
1755, second lieutenant Ist January, 1759, garqaii-nuijor in Octolier of the 
same yeax, souH-aide-major in 1761, captain in 1765, and Knight of St. 
Louis while junior captain in the Metz Regiment of the Royal Artillery 
Coroa, 15th December, 1772. 

He retired o# the Ist January, 1777, with a pension of 6fX) liirrea from 
the funds of the Artillery and 300 livraa from the royal treasury, granted 
to him from July 27, 1769. He lived quietly ait Varennes, where*ho 
managed the Prince de Condi’s estates in the Clormontois. M. de Pr^fon- 
taine<and his wife died as emigres in Brunswick.—Archives of the War 
Office. 

To sum up, it appears certain that Priifontaine was aware of the impend- 
ing journey of the royal family. We may well suppose that between him 
and Gogivelat, who had gone over the route several times, and had espe- 
ci^y stayed at Varennes, there was the feeling of good fellowship tlmt 
exists among old comrades in arms. No doubt Goguelat confided to PrMon- 
taine the secret of his business there. This theory would explain wlw 
Pr^fontaine spent the night on watch behind his door, and also Ids wonu 
to Moustier, “ We know quite well who it is—it is not just a la^y.” 
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theiOy indeed, Amot3$ oliserving that while, tl^ were w^t- 
ing hh had heard in the .distance the honi^ gallop *of two 
horses, **two pos^horeei; his practised ear could not be 
deceived.”^ Ihey ^ took their places again in the berime, 
and started afimlv Valoiy leading, tiien the icabriolet 
followed by Malden op horseback, and finally the berline, 
with its six horses at a foot's pace, and the dfag on its wheels 
on accotmt df the hill. 

Now Amould had not b^n deceived. The sound of gallop¬ 
ing that he had heard in the distance was that of the two 
horses that carried Drouet add Guillaume. Being familiar 
with all the short cuts, they avoided the high-road, since at 
Varennes, as at Sainte-M^nehould and Clermont, a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry might be guarding the approach^ to the 
town and thus check their advance. They reached the river 
by a byway,® and while Drouet went on into the upper town 
to make sure that the carriages had not passed ,jthrough 
before him, Guillaume explored the space round the church 
and the entrance of the Grand Monarqve, 


* Louii XVIA Varennet, by Anoelon. 

* Either by the Mont-Blainville road, or by the mill. Moetof the narra- 
tlvea 8U|^rt each other in sayine t^t I^uet and Guillaume, as they 
entered Varennes, passed at full gaUop close to the royal carriages as they 
stood before Pr^ontaine's house ; sevend even, relying on Valory’s narra¬ 
tive, 'Which is altogether imaginary and 'Wrong on nearly every point, add 
that Drouet, as he drew near to the dMrline, called out to the postillions 
that they were to go no further, and revealed to them Giat they irere 
driving we King. There is not a word of all this in the depositions of the 
eye-witnesses. Moustier does not say a wmrd, nor Madame Royale, nor 
Madame de Toursel; Valory himself, when imestioned in the Abbaye 
prison, July 26tb, 1791, -by the Gommi^onera the Tribunal of the First 
Ward of Paris, said nothing Drouet’s passing by, though in this exami¬ 
nation he was very precise as to the Pusta and citoumstanoea of the arrest. 


tdiing. of wie t'wo horse- 
be forgotten, v It is tme 


Of all who were present, then, not one saw ihe 
mem and ccfftainly it was not an incident likely 
that Drouet says in h% acoannt before the Asaeml^I **Tl|i^Soarria(^ 
were drawn up m the shadow of the houses; there wair a dk|pa|e jndng on 
between the postillions and the drivers of the carriages "; bwlte ewswnot 
say he saw tliemy and if he did aee them in tihe distance as I|s toda up the 
town, aa is very probable, he would certify hava.diane ^ beet to avoM 


paaaing near these oarriagee, whioh he 
rewilttte men from whom ne had every 
onW verticn by whtoh we cam harmonhw 
and Imwre in the drama, and can avoid M „ 
ViotjtifeSnsHiel and ao many others havWjtMii 
tin.Wimous and pietnresqna statement ~ 
mmamltndants cdM.de Catclsenl’s ital>leai.< 
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It was there that for the last fourteen hours the relay had 
been rAuly—^horses bridled and harnessed, postillions t^ted 
—^in charge of two young officers, M. de Bouill^ and 
M. de Raigecourt, who were waiting to take up their {xwition 
at the upper end of the town till some messenger—^guelat, 
Moustier, or Valory—should warn them of the approach of 
the royal carrial^<^. Although the hour that had been 
approximately fixed for the King's arrival was long past, the 
two young men, true to their instructions, did not move from 
the hotel. They had supped at ten o'clbek, and to allay 
suspicion in the mind of the landlord they ordered beds to be 
prepared for them, retired to their room, extinguished the 
lights to give the impression that they were in bed, and sat 
watching at the open window. 

James Brisack, one of the postillions, having supped with 
his comrade, Tom, was enjoying the fresh air at the door of 
the Grait<l Monarque. At half past ten they took a stroll 
together round the s(]uare in the lower town, which was quite 
deserted and very quiet. They were returning to the inn 
when Brisack heard “ several strokes of a whip, and a man 
crying ho! hu ! ho ! ” As there was no moon, he did not sec 
the man, but he called to him and asked him what he 
wanted. The man, who was Guillaume,^ answered “ that 
he was chasing a carriage, and was calling for someone to tell 
him whether it had been seen to pass." Brisack assuretl him 
that no carriage had been seen since the morning, cxciipt a 
cabriolet conveying some of M. de Choiseul's people; the 
other explained that “ that was not what he was looking for; 
the carriage he was inquiring for was a large berline which 
could not h*vc passed more than half an hour ago "; upon 
which Brisack again declared that no berline had gpne 
through the town. Guillaume spoke wifh Brisack for some 
minutes, then he crossed the bridge again and returned to the 
upper town. Brisack was strolling about for another quarter 

of an hour in the square in front of the church, before going 

• 

* It waa Gniilanme and not Drouet, for tho latter would not have fiaQed 
to record in his very detailed—and very lengthy—Narrative this oBanoe 
by which one of the servants posted there to facilitate the progress of 
the royal family had, on the contrary, a share in the arrest, thnmgh giving 
this imormation. 
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in to stretch himself on the straw near his horses—^for M. de 
BoutU^ had given strict orders that all was to be reacfy at the 
first word of command—when he heard a disturbance on the 
farther side of the river, the sound of a dispute and of people 
calling to one another. Brisack ran to the spot. The inn of 
the Bras d^Or^ kept by Jean Leblanc, at a^istance of a few 
steps from the bridge, in the Rue de la Basse Cobr, which led 
to the uppdr town, was still lit up. This was the scene of the 
disturbance.^ 

Drouet and Guillaume were there; also some youths of 
the town, all patriots : there was Paul, the brother of Jean 
Leblanc, with Joseph Ponsin, R^gnier the lawyer, and Justin 
George, Captain of the National Guard and son of the Mayor 
and local deputy to the Assembly. They had lingered to talk 
politics with two visitors to the town, Thennevin from Les 
Islettes, and Delion from Montfaucon, who had come to 
Varennes that day on business, and were to sleep at-the Bras 
dOr?. Drouet, being assured by Guillaume that the royal 
berline had not yet crossed the bridge, had returned up the 
main street to the entrance to the town, had seen in the 
distance the lanterns of the two carriages, “ crouching for 
safety under the houses,” ® and heard the discussion between 
Moustier and the postillions, who refused to go further. He 
ran down again as quickly as possible to the Bras dOr, and 
dropped like a bolt from the'blue into the little group : “Be 
on your guard ; a berline is on the point of passing, full of 
travellers who are most probably the King and his family.” 
Drouet thinks he recognised them at Sainte-Menehould, but 
is not quite sure. He took time by the forelock and has stolen 
a march on them. . , . There is not an instant tc lose if they 
mean to stop the cyirriages—which are there at the top of the 
street—and to call on the travellers within to show their pass¬ 
ports. This is indeed agitating ! The King! At Varennes! 
In that peaceful little town, where all the morning the women 
and girls have been sitting before their doors twining garlands 

^ fHdaratuyn, de James Brisack, attacM a Ficurie de M. le Due de Choieeul, 
appended to Choiseul’a Narrative. 

^ Second official Report of the Municipality of Varennes. 

* Drouet’s Account to the Assembly. Parliamentary Arehivea, vol. 
xxvii. p. 90S. 
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of moss and chains of paper for the Feast of Corpus Christ! 
two ddjrs hence! Quick—they are putting their fieads 
together; what shall they do ? Give the alarm ? No—first 
barricade the bridge: Pere Wacquant’s van of furniture * is 
waiting there, loaded and ready to start; it will do finely for 
a barricade. Drouet and Regnier drag it to the bridge and 
leave it there, across the road; ® and as they pass they awake 
the grocer Sauce, procitmtr of the commune, whoHives nearly 
opposite the Bras (TOr. Sauce covers Iiis shirt with an over¬ 
coat, and hastily comes out of his house; being informed of 
the situation in a word, he runs to the house of his neighbour, 
Pultier the tanner, who in tlie absence of the Mayor fills the 
office of that functionary; he then returns to his house, calls 
his children, and bids them dress themselves and run crying 
“ Fire! ” about the town ; then he comes back to the Bras 
(TOrf furnished this time with a lantern. The two bnithei's 
Leblanc fre armed with muskets; and as the main street, 
which slopes sharply all the way from Prcfontaine’s house to 
the bridge, passes through, at about the mid<lle of its course, 
a covered passage built under the church of St. Gcngoult, 
they take up their position under the arch at the very moment 
that the carriages are heard ap[)roaching at a foot’s pac'c, with 
the drag on the wheels. Fii^st a horseman ap[H!ars; it is 
Valory. They wait till he is under the arch, and then 

• 

^ Statement of James Brisack. 

® National Archiven, D. XXIXb, .37. 

^ “ We bethought ourselves that it would not do to give the call to anna 
or sound the alarm before having barricaded the streets and the bridge by 
which the King was to leave the town. There was on the spot, rjuite close, 
a large carriage loaded with furniture; wo placed it crosswise on the 
bridge, then we went to fetch several other carriages, so that the roads 
were blocked tw^uch a degree that it was impossible to pass.”—Drouet’s 
Account to the Assembly, Parliamentary Archiven, XXViI, p. 508. • 

Gabriel writes: “They upnet the carriage acroA the bridge." They 
placed it there, on the contrary, without making any noise, since the two 
offieeq^, Bouilld Ms and Baigeeourt, who were in the Orand Monrtrque ten 
yards from the bridge, heard nothing. “ Having returned to our room,” 
relates Raigecourt, “ we extinguished the lights in order to make believe 
that we were in b^ ; we opened the windows and kept profoundly silent. 
Towards midnight, several persons passed to and fro in the street, but 
without much noise; they even stopped under our windows, but it woi^at 
no time possible to hear what they were talking about. Between a 
<marter of an hour and half an hour afterwards the tocsin was rung.”— 
Bxposi de la eonduiU deM.de Raigecowrt, appended to de Bonilla’s 
Memoirs. < 
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suddenly the two men spring out of the darkness. “ Halt! 
Stand, or we fire ! ” Valory dismounts, “ protesting against 
this unpardonable violence towards peaceable travellers.” The 
cabriolet draws up abruptly under the arch, and amid the 
shouts of the postillions the sudden jerk is inevitably re¬ 
peated by the six horses of the berline, so closely is it follow¬ 
ing the other carriage. The Leblancs had approached the 



THE “grand MONABQDB” HOTEL AT VABENNES. 


cabriolet; the two women-of-the-bedchamber showed th^lr 
frightened faces at the window ; on being asked for their 
passports they answered “ that they were in the second 
carriage,” and then, overcome with fear, they alighted from 
the cabriolet. The two bi’others went forward to the 
berline, which had drawn c up at the entrance to the airch, 
and seemed colossal as it loomed there in the shadow, 
with its two great lamps and reflectors and its entynnous 
pyramid of luggage. The windows were already lowered, 
and‘ Madame de Tourzel, with an anxious face, was leaning 
out. Behind the Leblancs were Thennevin and Delion, 
also armed with muskets; Justin George, Ponsin, Coquillard, 
all of whom were National Guards, and armed; and the 
procurair Sauce bearing his lantern. Some hussars who 
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were sauntering about the town had joined the group, 
attractecb by the noise.^ • 

The berline was sun'ounded. Wheie the passports? 

' The reader will bo surprised that the sixty hussars quarteroil in 
Varennos, and intended to secure the King’s safety as ho passed through 
the town, do not hero appcjvr in the story. The ivnson is that they did 
not apjiear in reality. After having very oonseicntiously studied this par¬ 
ticular point in the hisrory of the King’s fliglit I was reduced to asking 
myself what could possibly have become of those soldiers. have aeon 

that Mousticr, whose first thought had been to get himself talccn to their 
qiiarters, had found the place ami niU nt: ho did not flml their olHcer 
Mihrig there. And what seems still more extraordinary is that at eleven 
o’clock—that is to say, at the time when the royal carria^s were in the 
upper town—Cajitain de Raigecourt went to Lieutenant Rohrigand warnetl 
him “ to prepare instantly to escort a treasure which would soon arrive, 
and whi^ he was to take to Dun.” On Rohrig objt'cting “that his 
detachment being of sixty men, it w’ould sullice to take forty,” Raigecourt 
answered “that it would be better that ho should hold his whole detach¬ 
ment in readiness.” Raigecourt adils that Rohrig “ repaired instantly to 
the quarters of his hussars to comply with the order to have his sixty 
horses saddled and bridled, and the men beside ihoui.” It may have been, 
Raigeqourt observes, a quarter past eleven. 

It must hano been at this precise moment that Moiistier arrived at the 
siKit and found no one there ! I repeat that it is in every way inexplicable. 
The Marquis do Rouillii (Count Louis) declares |)lainly (nat as sism ns the 
King was arrested the (Utnehmeiit 0 /hiixMdrx mtji nuiKh red ; but 

Count Louis was not there ; it was his brnther the Chevalier who, together 
with Raigecourt, had been put in charge of the relay of horses at Varennes. 
Raigecourt, then, is the person to bo believed. He remarks ; “ During the- 
day I had noticed that all the hussars 1 Inul seen were drunk.” However 
drunk they maybe, sixty hus.sars, in a little town us small as Varennes, do 
notdis^pcar suddenly and simultaneously. And not one of them can we 
find. Bor it is not po.ssible to adopt Drouet’s version in his account to the 
Assembly. At the moment that tlie V^rennois Ht<>p|>ed the carriage. Ins 
dedared, the latter was suddenly surrounded htf hiixxiirx with euwtlx in 
their htinde. None but he gave this detail. Madame Neuville, who was 
the first to alight from the carriage, asserts to the contrary in her e,xami- 
nation “ that she did not see any hussars or drogoons on the road, even at 
Varennes.” It is not conceivable, moreover, that if the hussars hml really 
been there, they should not have succeeded in dispersing the eight or ten 
Itourfjeoia who barred the way. liaigeeourt ileclarcs that an hour later, 
after all Varenn*s*had been awakened and was in the street, “ ten really 
determined men, perhaps less, might hai^ routed this bcwililcred mob.”^ 
All that I have been able to find in the Archives of She War Oflice with 
rc^anl to this strange circumstance is the following note conccmiiig the 
officer jvho commanded the iletaehmcnt: “ I>;onani liohrig, Isirn at 
Neuhausen in the diocese of Worms, April 27, 17Q8, acting second- 
lieutenant in the regiment of the Laiisun Hussars, May Ist, 17H7, second- 
lieutenant on active service May 27, 1789, was present nt the affair of 
Nancy on August 31, 1790, abandoned his post on the 22nd June, 179L 
at Varennes, on the occasion of the King’s arrest.”— Archivee of the War 
Office. • 

Nothing more transpires os to this ofiicer and his inexplicable dis¬ 
appearance ; indeecl, it seems as though we should never know what 
bei^me of him. 
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“ Be qttick, please, we are in a hurry to reach the end of our 
joumey,” said the Queen’s voice sharply. Madame d® Tourzel 
produced the passport, and h^ded it to the terrified Madame 
Brunier, who was standing near the door, while Madame 
Neuvillei much upset, pressed closely to her side. The two 
ladies were then pushed into the hall of the Bras d'Or, the 
entrance to which was just beyond the aftih; and h^re they 
found Drauet, Guillaume, Pultier the municipal officer, and a 
few late revellers, among whom were four or five hussars,^ 
half drunk and wholly indifferent, who understood nothing 
and spoke only German. Sauce took the paper from the 
hands of Madame Brunier and read it aloud deliberately. 

“ This passport is perfectly valid,” said a voice. To this other 
voices agreed; it was a false alarm: there was no reason to 
prevent the travellers from going on their joumey. Such was* 
the general opinion, when Drouet, in a fury, intervened— 
raged, swore, stormed, attacking now Pultier and^Sauce, no# 
Madame Neuville and Madame Brunier, who .looked on 
astounded. “ I am certain now that it is the King and his 
family,” he cried. “ If you allow him to go away into a. 
foreign country you will be guilty of the crime of high* 
treason.”® The men of Varennes, disturbed by this bold 
assertion, but fearful of responsibility, hesitat^ and took 
counsel with one another. It was decided to detain ^the 
travellers till the morning. 'I'hen Sauce returned to the 
carriage, which had passed through the arch during this ^ 
colloquy, and was drawn up in front of the Bras (TOr. He 
was still holding his lantern, and now thrust it at arm’s 

* “She saw, in the lower room in which she was, four or five'hussars 
askine for drink.”—Examination of Madame Neuville. 

“Pultier, the municipal oi&eer who was acting as mayor, some of his 
kolleagues, and eveix the procureur of the commune, thought the peissport 
that was shown to them was certainly valid, and should secure permission 
for the travellers to go on their way ; the greater number, indeed, i^iproved 
of the idea. It was Drouet who opposed it so violently, appealing to the 
municipal officers, to the people who had already crowded roun^ to the 
travellers themselves, behaving like a madman, and frightening these poor 
prople about theua responsibility by repeating over and over again in 
different words ; * I am sure that tne carriage we have stopped contains 
the King and his family : if you allow him to go on into a foreijm country 
you will be ^ilty of the crime of treason,' that at last he oarriM everyone 
with him willy-nilly.”—Victor Fournel, L'^vinement de Varennes. (In- 
formatipn given by eye-witnesses.) 
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length into the berliue, with the object of casting li^t on all 
the facesf but as he had never seen the King-or the Queen^liis 
perplexity was as great as before. He addressed the latter, 
however, telling her that the party must alight, and that the 
passport would be endorsed in the morning. The travellers 
protested, saying that the least delay might cause them con- 
siderabl* inconvenience, for which the municipality of Varennes 
would be hdd responsible. A discussion followed, in which 
Sauce merely reiterated, “ To-morrow morning we shall see.” 
Moreover, ** the horses could not go on without a rest; the 
roads were bad ; the night was so dark that they would come 
to' grief.” Yet there was no hint that could lead the fugitives 
to believe that they were recognised. “ Come, postillions, let 
us go on,” said the King, taking the matter into his own 
-hands. But instamtly the muskets were raised, with the cry, 
“ Not a step farther, or we fire ! ” The King, leaning oiit of 
the window^ saw that a large collection of people had gathered 
romid the horses; the postillions had dismounted; the sound 
Df distant shouts was heard, rousing the town, while close at 
.hand the tocsin was ringing above the arch, in the tower of 
St. Gengoult. Lights were appearing in the windows; the 
whole town was awaking. 

It was all very well to bid them alight, but where were 
they to spend the night ? Sauce politely put his house at 
the disposal of the travellers. It»was but three hours to the 
, dawn. The door was opened and they alighted, the crowd 
drawing back. Were these indeed the King and Queen ? 
No one present had ever seen them; they had been pictured 
quite otherwise. They took a few steps in the street, eagerly 
followed. Saj}«e's grocery shop stood on the left—a wooden 
building with a narrow frontage, tnto which^ Sauce preceded^ 
his guests, guiding them with his lantern lifted high. And 
now th#y were in his shop—^a low room with rafters hung 
about with dangling candles. The sound of the tocsin, 
which was still ringing, was now reinforced by thq noise of 
the drum beating to arms. By this time the whole popula¬ 
tion of Varennes was in the street. What an awakening f 
The King, the King of France, and the beautiful Queen, and 
their own Dauphin whose picture they had so often •seen, 
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preserved at the town hall,^ and mounted. them on cthe 
dermont road, which thtfy were barricading by means of two 
pieces* of wood and some faggots they had taken from a 
shed.* In a moment they had made all their arrangements 
for a siege with a spontaneity and unanimity of decision that 
were really surpriaing. Varennes that night was inspired 
with heroism. , ^ • 

The King had not been at Sauce’s house for more than an 
hour when the whole town was aroused by a cry, “'ITie 
hussars, the hussars are coming! ” The detachment of 
Lauzun’s men had at last 'arrived from l*ont-de-Somme-Vesle 
through the woods, with Choiseul and Goguelat at its head. 
Even from the forest they had heard the tocsin and seen the 
lights of Varennes. As they reached the first houses of the 
tovra they were stopped. “ Qtii vive ? ” “ France—the 

Lauzun hussars! ” Two men clung to the bridle of 
Choiseul’s horse : “You cannot come into the town without 
an order from the corporation.” He struck them aside with 
the flat of.his sword and passed on,* dashing into the lighted 
streets of the crowded, delirious, agitated town. He noticed 
the horseless cabriolet and berline side by side in a narrow 
street, and farther on he was surprised to see “ d numerous 
guard before a poor-looking house ”; but he pushed oh. Tor 
he was looking for Rohrig the lieutenant and his hussars. 

In the quarter of the Cordeliers he learnt from some 
stablemen that the soldiers “had all dispersed to drink 
about the town, and that there was no officer.” Then he 
rode up the sti'eet again to join his men, who were being 
inspected by a^ constable and had drawn themselves up in 
line in a narrow square opposite Pj-efontaine’s house, before a 
building that had stood there for six centuries and containetP 
the town hall, the courts of justice, the prison, and the 
marked-place.* Choiseul harangued his men, informing them 

* There was at Varennes in 1791 a company of artillery commanded by 

Ktienne Radet. The guns, which numbered two, were, according to 
Drouet, obsolete; one of them, it appears, .was of wood. Bee the 
M6mo%res du OinSral Radet, by A. Combier, 1892. _ ' 

® Choiseol’s Narrative. * Choiseul’s Narrative. 

* Manuaerit de AnUmin Atnable Coulonvat^ late door-keeper and 
treasurer of the parish ohtirch of Varennes. ** There^ was in 179l/in the 
Castle ^uare, an ancient edifice known as the PataU. It was the court- 
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“thfit tibqse whom they wexe to save, or die in the^ttempt, 
were the King and Queen, and that they would win for 
themselves everlasting glory.'* ^ The worn out hussars looked 
at each other in bewilderment; none of them understood 
French. Der Koniff^ die Konigim,! was all they grasped. 
At that moment the dim outline of Sauc^ tall, spare jBgure 
appeared ^pon the scene : “ it had occurred to the poor man, 
perplexed as he was, and shakmi by the, denials of his guests, 
to fetch from his house at the couita\of justice a certain 
judg^ named Destez, who had married at Versailles and had 
often seen the royal family. Destez hastily dressed himself, 
bidding his wife “not to be anxious, as he would come back.” 
Sauce led him away, and it was then that, in passing the 
town hall, he overheard Choisevil's harangue to “^e hussars. 
Whereupon he too made them a speech, which naturally 
they understood as little as the other. 

“ My fine fellows, we think the King is in our town. But 
you are too good citizens to encourage his flight, which can 
only be accomplished at the cost of bloodshed! ” ® The men 
looked vacantly at each other: Choiseul gave the order 
“ Fom« right! ” and hurried them off at a trot. This 
charge emptied the main street; the women screamed, and 
the mob crowded round the doors to let the soldiers pass. 
In the light of the rays that streamed from every window 
the horsemen crossed the towm, sword in hand; then^ as they 
reached Sauce's house, halted and drew themselves tip in line 
before it. And the royal family, from their comer in the 
upper*room to which they had been led, heard the trampling 
of the horses and the sound of the words of command, and 
^exchanged hopeful glances.^ “ Here are the hi&sars : we are 
Saved.” The door opened and Sauce entered, pushing Destez 

hoiue of the beilliwiok of Argonne or Clermont, whose faenoh ia the 
town ti Varennes, and it entirely covered the j^und of the aqaare. It 
waa very apaoious, and comprised the priaona, the pnblio market-plaoe, 
i)o. Tina old building was still used as a town hall, but as it had fallen 
into nuns it waa determined to pull it down between the years 1793 and 
1795. At' the time of the Kim|fs arrest the present to'wn hall in the 
i&ulmt'Bqnare was being built: it was nused on the site of the old public 
bakM^ of the Prince de Oonde.” 

.. I CSuriuwul’s NanUtive, and the Reports of M. Aubriot that are appended 
to it. ■ 

* Seooadr Official Report of the Municipality at Varennes. 
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brforehim. latter looked about him. Where are they, 
then ? Then he saw the group in the murky darkness : the 
three women s^ted, holding the two children, and, walking 
to and fro beside them with a characteristic waddle, a fat 
^en-looking man in a coarse peruke and a grey coat 
There was no douM about the matter: this was I<ouis XVI. 
Destez fell upon his knees. 

** Ah, Sire ! ” he said. ^ » 

thJtS^th**^^*^^”^^ overcome by emotion, Louis XVI confessed 

“ Well then, yes, I am your King! ” 

And he folded Sauce the grocer in his arms. Having 

lack of someone to identS? hfm with certainty, wbm oITm d’EtM 

for 

of spelling the name, but any way will do to spell the name of*a”traitorf 

f**® manner of Judas savini’ 
enough ; the King was held a prlsoMr’ 
d?^IllThffil/^f}. !!' carriage; this wretched man struck 

Sme ^^rie Antoinette, and 

maaame j<,iizaoeth this Good mormnq, Stre. meant the unillnfin.. #..1. *u 

»d ‘•'® Temple andTr Mm? Roy^le”ex5: 

and the extinction of her race.”—ie Jihin, Letter III. ^ 

of unconscious and undesirous 

§ ®°. “W o-imes by recognising the King; but it is alwavs 
good to record a tradition, and indeed It is very certain that Victor TTn^n 
Eas here on^ added a dramatic touch to a locS^ Sd Wh^ r^onZ 
hatmg the Court could this judge have » I dTnot knL " * 

when he Lied in thfuZto 

S'vet2m^®‘'^Siie at^® “f*?^*** «n^'-ed in the register 

Tiorfl j , “ place at Garches (Seine-et-Oise) in May. 1782. In 178B 

the «ter« itat {Almanack of 1790)fand he had just 
^n ^pomt^ a judge at Varennes at the time of the King’s arrest ^He 
■ S^t Montm^dy, then at Vauconleurafand finally at 

*>e remained from 1796 to 1800. In 1807 he was a 

M^ie wlnriiSfT ‘***?i’ 29, 1824.-(Private infoLation.) 

wo «^?i *^ 1 ^^“®’ f^^*® ’^f® ®f I>e8tez. bom in 1763, whose letters 

^"®f®* V’M the daughter of Henry Lasalte 8u^ 
f* J**? ^eens Fuel, one of the 194 officiaUm thTse^ 
^^^ere inolud^ m the department of the Chief Steward These 
^^mpnsed the dep^rtmenU of the Goblet, ofTe Ta^of^ 
Bread-basket, of the Wmo-cellar, of the Kitchen, of the Fmit^, of 
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embraced him, as well as Destez, several times, he next 
embraced Pultier, Coquillard, Cochou, Mauchauffe,*and all 
the members of the council of the commune, and all the 
municipal officers who were present. At every fresh salute 
he was much affected : all who took part in the scene were 
moved to tears ; while the Queen, thougl^ more distant in 
manner and less familiar, was “ in a state of extreme 
agitation.”^^ The King became confiding at once, and 
explained calmly “ that he had left Paris because his family 
was daily in danger of perishing there; that he had had 
enough of living in the midst of daggers and bayonets, and 
that he had come to take refuge among his faithful 
subjects.” 2 Everyone was speaking at once; in a moment 
the King was surrounded by friends, and it was agreed by 
common consent that he was to resume his interruptetl 
journey to Montinedy at dawn, escorted by fifty hussars and 
fifty national guai'ds. 

The room in which this scene was enacted was at the back 
of the house, and was connected with another, slightly 
larger, which faced the street, and contained the head of 
a narrow staircase leading from the ground-floor. The shop, 
the kitchen, the staircase, and the large room on the fii'st 
floor were all thronged with an inquisitive crowd who had 
contrived to slip into the house, and kept up a constant 
sound of trampling, shouting, shuffling, and pushing, in 
their efforts to catch a glimpse of the prisoners, whom they 
could see through the open door, where two peasants stood 
on guard armed with pitchforks.® The Dauphin and his 
sister lay upon a bed asleep, with their hands clenched. 
Near them was seated Madame de Tourzel, ddzkig with her 
forehead on hei; hand; !&fadame Neuville and Madame 
Brunier, who had at last left the Bras d'Or^ were sitting 

the Coal-hole' (wood-cellar, coal-cellar, care of fires, &o.). It wo^d be 
very interesting to know why Destez, having married the daughter of 
one of the Queen’s officials, was supposed to have a reason f 9 r hating 
the Court. 

1 Second Official Report of the Municipality of Varennes. First draft. 

* Second Official Report of the Municipality of Varennes. Final draft. 

® Choiaeul’s Narrative. One of them was called Jean Louis Druard, and 
was a hammerer at the iron-works. 

Archives of the Record Office of the tribunal of Saint-Mihiel. 
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beside her. At the back of the room sat the thi’ec [j^ody- 
guardst while the King, walking to and fro quite placidly, 
gave pleasant answei's to such »us ha<l siiwecdod in pushing 
into the room. The Queen was very nervous, Ma<]ame 
Elizabeth patient and resigned. Near them stood a bihle on 
whicli bread, wjpc, and some glasses had been placed. 
Madame Sauce had appealed to the good-nabire of her 
neighbour, Madame Bcllet, who was helping Tier in this 
great domestic upheaval, and <h'd not leave the house that 
night. 

Choiseul and Goguelat had come up to pay their respects 
to the King, and to ask for his commands. ])amas, too, had 
arrived with only six of his dragoons, and he also had 
reported himself to his Majesty. 'I'he thit'e suggested that 
they should, with a charge of cavalry, scatter the crowd tliat 
obstructed the street, thus clearing a passage for the itiyal 
family; but the King thought the scheme unne<;essary. 
Why employ force.f* The municipality had promiscsl “to 
supply him with the means of reaching Montmwly ” on the 
one condition that he should defer his departure until the 
dawn; and moreover, the news must by that time have 
reached Bouille at Stenay, nine leagues from Varennes, ami 
he would soon appear with the main body of troops: it was 
better to be patient for a while. The King apparently lost none 
of his placidity, while the Queen* regaled Choiseul, Goguelat, 
and Damas in her charming way with all the details of her 
escape from the Tuileries.^ As for them, they made the 
most of the opportunity, like true courtiers, to “ push their 
interests ” and pay their court. 

The crowd*without was swelling continually. Those who 
occupied the best places, facing Sauce’s»house, I’cmaindU 
there obstinately, among the horses of the hussars. In the 
faint^ight of the dawning day it was possible to distinguish 
three of Damas’ dragoons guarding fhe shop door—Sergeants 
Saint-Carles and Lapotherie, and the adjutant Foucq— 
with their olive-green coats and pink facings, their white 
knee-breeches and huge boots."'® Every window, every 

I Dsma^^srrative. “ She charnjed away our impatience to % certain 
degree by her'interestiag story. ” * ^ IteguiationB of 1786. 
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skylight, every roof, was crowded with faces, and from the 
two ends of the street an endless stream c&me ruslling to 
join the throng—men in blouses, women in Lorraine caps, 
national guards armed with scythes, stakes, or venerable 
muskets—all awakened by the tocsin as it echoed from 
village to village, and irresistibly attract^ by the magic 

words, “The King, the 
Queen, and the little 
Dauphin are at Varennes.” 
In this multitude, so 
closely packed that its 
excitement spread like 
fever, the strangest rum¬ 
ours were originated; the 
smallest incident was ob¬ 
served, exaggerated, dis¬ 
torted. It was said that 
Lieutenant Rohrig had 
disappeared, and that his 
men could not get into 
the convent of the Cor¬ 
deliers because it was 
blockaded by the National 
Guard. At half past 
three in the morning 
Mangin appeared from 
the grocery shop, a man well known throughout the dis¬ 
trict, for he combined at Varennes the functions of an 
attorney with the practice of surgery. The news spread 
quickly that he was starting for Paris to obtaih instructions 
i^m the Nation^ Assembly, and he passed through the 
crowd amid shouts of applause, grasping the many hands 
that were held out to him, and waving his hat. A short 
time afterwards it became known that Bouill^ was arriving 
with his troops: someone ^ in Romagne had seen him' 
hurrying by at the head of the Royal Germans. “ BouiU^ 
is** coming! Bouill^ is at the gates of Varennes. He is 

> Barthe of the Constabulary. He had escaped from the Uhlans by 
mnning &to the woods. Official Report of Varennes. 
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comine to run off with the King, to massacre the patriots and 
bum tne town.” A veritable uproar followed. “ To arms! 
Open all the gates!” In obedience to this the gates were 
opened wide, to allow the crowd to fly as soon as ^e Royal 
Germans appeared.^ And where were the hussars? They 
were nearly aslegp on their weary horses: fatigue and the 
movements of the pushing mob had gradually broken their 
ranks, but here and there their shakos of dusfy black felt, 
their blue pelisses, and their sheepskin schabracques could be 
seen, dominating the crowd. They were asked, “Would 
they charge the crowd if the order were given ? ” but not 
one of them understood the question, till someone hurried to 
fetch a woman who knew German, and she, having been led 
to the spot, was told what to say. The soldiers, when she 
spoke to them, were overjoyed, and they were soon on good , 
terms with the bystanders,® Wine was brought, and they all 
drank and laughed together. At that moment Goguelat 
came out of Sauce’s house, and mounting his horse gave the 
order, “ Fours right! ” The hussars, however, did not move. 
A few of them cried as best they could, “ Vive la Nation!” 
to which the applauding crowd responded “ Vive Lauzun!” 
Gk)guelat grew pale and made his horse rear; then all was 
tumult. Roland, the major of the National Guard, seized the 
bridle, and Gt)guelat drew his sword, crying, “I am going 
through! I swear by my heatf that I shsdl take the King, 
m have you all massacred and your town sacked ! ” He 
raised his sword, threatening Roland, but the latter shot him 
point'blank with his pistol. A great cry arose from the 
crowd as the officer fell from his horse and was quickly borne. 
out of this *lhrong, though, as the ball only touched his 
shoulder, the wound was but a slight pne. Roland i^as 
overcome with distress, and apologised almost tearfully as he 
carrfed the victim to the Bras d’Or and dressed the wound 
himself. Goguelat soon reappeared, and was in his turn 
'cheered by the reassured mob, though the hussars were still 
immovable, and continued to drink and to cry “ Vive ta 
ffatiemX” As the sun climbed higher in the sky the people 

* NairativM of CKoiaeol and Damss. Official Report of VarennM. 

* FuiU dt Louia XVI, * 
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suecess ^ they beci^ o^i^ous th)#.' 
p(ft|^; ^^{^y';l^ themselves irresistil^ly strong. .'nwjf 
mid thaff^ each Yither and sang ;'{^ the^ 
mddi^y tiiere fell ^ great silence. . . . A window ^-^thf, ., 
fer^ .ltopy of Sauce’s house was open^, ahd the 
e^^^paai^d). standing, with, his grey coat, Jusbottl%greeii, 
dvereoat, h|^ short peruke. He looked out, howing 
waiving his hand. A mighty shout arose, “Vive le Roit' 
Vfve^la Nation !” but also “ Vive Lavsnm ! Vive les hiissards !” 
It was five o’clock in the morning. ^ 

Later on M. de Sign^mont, who had been an ofiicer in ijie 
army and wore the cross of St. Louis, was observed walking 
about. He lived at Neuvilly, whence he had hastened at 
daybreak to Varennes, and in two hours he had made the 
place capable of standing a siege, with barricades at all the 
approm:hes to the town, and pickets and guards. All 
the national guards who had come from the surrounding 
villages he ranged in a double line from Sauce’s house to 
the road to Paris, making the line longer and longer 
as 4^e peasants continued to arrive from the neighbouring 
districts. There were more than ten thousand of them, it 


was said. 


Sauce came and went between his own house «ind the town 


hall. He was seen wedking about gravely, his face drawn 
and pale,^ his eyes staring and almost wild; 

One of Damas’ soldiers who had dealings with him on 
this morning of the 32nd was struck by his dejection: he 
“ appeared to be in a trance.”* 

And indeed this incr^ibly dramatic scene had distracted 
^all Varenn^ By six o’clocl^ in the morning il Was almost 
impossible i» move< about the town, so quickly .ilid the crowd 
incKase. The King’s circle w^ confident, or preteiuied to be. 


' Idiat the journey to Montm^y would bu resumed; Buf the 
*munieipal. authorities^ were firmly resolved not to take the 
im|i(msibility of allowing the Kix^ to' go,,but to await ordms 
ParifV mid in both these campe them was much 
mnUmm but no action. At the gates of tlm town, cm'tlm 
^e, U small body of hussars, tl^ advance-giiaid of 
* oSoisraFs Nsmtive. * Bdmy’s Nutstivo. 
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Bouill^s army, was waiting among the vineyards doing 
nothing; mingled with the crowd in the streets, the hussars 
and a few dragoons brought by Damas were sta^ering 
drunkenly; the houses were overflowing, and everywhere 
there was feasting, while the housewives baked bread and 
cooked pies; in the gardens the cherry-trees were robbed; 
men were walking about in boots made of hay or straw; at 
the cross-roads the carts were tied up without iSieir horses, 
shafts in air; in the courtyards the post-horses and the 
chargers of the soldiers lay side by side on improvised litters; 
and from this seething mass of living beings there rose an 
atmosphere of excitement that almost amounted to real 
enthusiasm. It was known that Bouillc and his Germans 
were hastening to the tovoi, and these French peasants, who 
had never handled a musket, had decided to flght; their 
hearts were beating as one, and they had but one thought 
among them—to keep their King, who was being reft from 
them. iSvery man who passed by Sauce’s house thought it 
suitable to show his love for the royal family by touting 
“ To Paris ! ” 

No one wished or dared to act decidedly, and from the 
confusion of those anxious, irresolute hours one or two 
incidents stand out conspicuously. At about four o’clock in 
the morning Floreiitin, the captain of the guard of VeVy, 
entered Sauce’s house with a paper in his hand : “ Here is a 
letter addressed to the King,” he said. Sauce read the 
direction, which was composed of these words: To jjmi two, 
to you three. “ Sire,” said the grocer, “ here is a letter Jbr 
•us t'wo,for -us three ,• do you recognise this form of address ? ” 
“ No,” replied the King, shrugging his shoulders. In the 
fear that mis missive might contein “ something dangeroug,” 
it was given over to Radet, the officer iiT command of the 
local, artillery.^ Shortly afterwards this same Iladet, in one 
of his constant perambulations between the street and the 
grocer’s shop, recognised Choiseul, whom he had seen 
formerly in the house of M. de Puysegur, whose secretary 
he had been; and he was immediately surrounded by the 

* Horentin’s Statement. Archives of the Record Office of Saint-MifaieL 
Radet’s trial. 
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who tned to conciliate him. Aadet accordingly 
attempted to cajole the guard at the bridge, declaring that 
“ if the King were allowed to pass it would be greatly to the 
advantage of Varennes ”;» but this suggestion was greeted 
with mutter^ disapproval, and a voice—that of Jean Pierre 
Comtoir—cried, “He comes from Paris; let him go back 
there! It was Radet, too, who resorted to a ruse in 



THE LANK OP LA VAkADB BEHIND SADCE’s HOUSE AT VABENNES. 


suggesting to the people of Varennes that if the King should 
insist on continuing his journey, or if the uhlans were to 
api^r, they «should remove him from the hoase by the 
b&ck way and take him into the woods.”* Every time he 
entered the house he was met by the same question: 
**Capitainey are they not harnessing the horses?”* whMe in 
the street there was always the same refrain: «To Paris! 


StAtomento of lifm Verryo of Montblainville, of Jean RoUand 

of J- B. Prienr. maniwer of the iron- 
» Record Saint-MU^T 

OfB^^f&lintMiWd“ ^ Arohivee of the Record 

* StatiCaent of Jean Martin RaiUet. Archives of Samt-MihieL 
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Harness the horses to take them to Paris! ^ The general 
indecision produced discussions which soon became quarrels. 
Jean Francois Roland, major in the Varennes guard, and 
Louis Fouger, his lieutenant, criticised the position of the 
artillerymen, whom Radet persisted in leaving in touch with 
the hussars.^ Radet it seems, was won over to the King, but 
he had no intentiSn of appearing to “ make compacts " with 
him. At five o’clock nothing was decided. f!iOuis XVI 
came from the back room to the room in front, put his head 
out of the window, and called to Radet, “ Tell them to get 
my carriage ready.” Radet did not answer. “ Pay atten¬ 
tion,” said Damas, leaning out of the window; “ it is the 
King who is speaking to you.” “ I cannot recognise him,” 
said Radet; “ I have the orders of the municipality.” He 
went into the shop, however, and when after a few moments 
he reappeared in the street the people jostled each other in 
their desirj* for infonnation. “ He still insists on going to 
Montmedy,” ® he declared. “ No, no, to Paris. To Paris, 
or we will shoot him in his carria^ / ” “ Radet cnice more 
entered the shop, and on coming out again in a quarter of 
an hour with “ an air of satisfaction ” he quieted the dis¬ 
turbance with a word. “ All is well—he will return to 
Paris! ” 

As a matter of fact, however, no fixed decision ha<l l>een 
arrived at. 'fhe prisoners in Sawce’s shop felt their chances 
of safety were growing fainter, but they were not yet 
resigned. In that narrow room, with its low ceiling and its 
straw-bottomed chairs, the monarchy for which the most 
sumptuous palaces on earth had bron erected was in its 
death agon^. • And, to make the drama more complete, it 
happened that morning that a Ionian, eighty years of age 
and more, broke through the ranks of the spectators and 
made Jier way into the room. This was the grandmother of 
the grocer. Sauce. 'Phe news had reached her during the 
night, in the village near Varennes where she lived, that the 
King was in her grandson’s house, and seizing her stick, she 

* Statement of Louie Fouger. Record Office of Saint-Mihiel. 

* Statement at Koel Ueunier, lockamith at Varennes. Archives of the 
Record Office of Saint-MihieL 

* Statement at Noel Meunier. 
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draped Iverself to the town. The poor old dame,'bom in 
the era of the Grand Hoi, had venerated royalty call her 
days, and still clung to the theories of the past. Having 
greeted the King and Queen with a countrywoman’s 
awkward curtsey, she #rew near to the bed on which the 
children were asleep—the children of France. She meant to 
give them her blessing, but, bursting into sobs, she fell on her 
knees beside the bed, and hiding her wrinkled face in the 
coverlet, she wept long and bitterly. 

Such was the farewell of old France to the noble race 
of her kings, represented by this poor child who was fated 
never to reign. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PARIS ON THE SAME DAY 

On the 21st June, 1791, the most bewildered man in France, 
we may be sure, was the Sieur Lemoinc, valet-dc-chambre to 
Louis XVI. On the previous night, at the Tuileries, he had 
helped the King into his bed, and had carefully drawn the 
curtains; then, since it was part of his duty to sleep in the 
King’s room* where he lay on a bed of sacking behind a screen, 
he had closed the shutters, fastened the inner bolts of the 
doors,^ and lighted the night-lamp. Having undressed noise¬ 
lessly, he att^hed within reach of the King, as he did every 
evening, one end of a cord of which the other end was 
twisted round his own arm, and at about half-past twelve 
he went to sleep. 

At seven o’clock in the morning Jic unfastened the shutters, 
and tip-toed across the room to open the door to Hubert and 
Marquant,^ pages-of-the-bedcharaber; and as soon as these 
two had cautiously folded the screen, and put away Ijcmoine’s 
bed in its proper receptacle, the valet approached the royal 
alcove, and boding respectfully, said in the usual formula, 
“ Sire, it is s?ven o’clock.” • « 

Then he drew the curtains and found thlit the bed was 
empty. 

Greatly surprised by this unprecedented failure in the 

^ " Lemoine liad drawn the inside bolts as usual.”—Statement of E. A. 
Marqnant, National Archives, D. XXlXb, 36. 

* nerre Hubert, page-of-the-palaoe, fifty-two years old, spent the night, 
in the biliiard-room. Louis Antoine Maiquant, forty-six years md, 
secretary ana of tiie King’s bedchamber, slept in tne Council Room, 
** which adiouma the King’s room, but was separated from it by aAonble 
doOT.”—-National Archives, D. XXIXb, 36. 
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etiquette of the Bongos bedchamber, he sent Hubert to 
inquire iii the Quem's apartments if the King weS^ there, 
contrary to his' usual habits. Hubert returned in a state of 
much uneasiness. “The Queen's rooms were still dark.” But 
he ha!d leatnt fpom Lenoble, a page-of-the-toilet, “ that M. le 
Dauphin's room was empty.” ^ Lemoine was aghast, and 
still thinlfing it impossible that ^s master, whom he had not 
left all night, shoidd have disappeared, he explored all the 
King's private rooms. The royal bed stood between two 
4oors, of which one led into a tiny dressing-room and thence 
to the dai^hin's ijoom, while the other opened upon a narrow 
staircase leading to the ground-floor,® where the King had 
arranged €in oratoiy, a little room to which he might retire 
for rest, and a small blacksmith's shop.® AU these rooms 
were ertipty. 

Lemoine returned in great distress. 

As the half-hour had just struck, he decided to open the 
door into the Council Room, where the attendants who filled 
the minor offices of the bedchamber were waiting, greatly 
surprised by the unwonted delay. Among them were Gentil, 
valet-of-the-wardrobe, and Beaug^, the first page,* whom 
Lemoine informed of the King's absence. The two high 
windows of the Council Room were wide open above the 
Carrousel; in the Galerie de Diane the polished floors were 
being rubbed with wax; the house-porters were folding up 
their beds; the valets, draped in wrappers, were powdering 
their hair. The scene was like a camp at the hour of the 

^ ‘*The Sieur Lemoine . . . observed to the said valet that he must 
inquire at the Queen’s apartments whether the King were there, and the 
wuel-de-chamhre (of the Queen),anBwered that all was still dark.—State- 
ijnent of Kerre Hubert. 

‘ "There is a wtiy of communicating between the King’s bedroom and 
the Dauphin’s apartments, and another door opening on a little pHvate 
staircase that leads down to his study, etc., on the ground-floor; on'the 
same story as the Queen’s rooms, with which it communioates.”— 
Marquemt’s Statement. National Archives, D. XXlXb, 36. 

* Le Chilean d«s Tuileries, by P. J. A. R. D. E. (Roussel d’Epinal). 
1802. 

^ * Antoine Philippe Gentil, valet of the King’s wardrobe, thirty-nine 
years old. Louu Joachim Filleul Beaug4, page-of-the-bedohamber, 
seventeen years old. " He entered the King’s rooms at seven o’clock ; 
M. Lemoine, coming out of the bedroom, announced that the Edng was not 
there. 
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reveilU. As the news spread ^e whole ^usehold iu» 5 ai»nr^^^ 
hastily, stockings hanging,‘brushes in hand, clubs untied. A 
water-carrier,^ whose oIBce was to supply the Dauphine's 
bath, carried his buckets round the salons in a state of grcatf 
emotioi^ while frightened scullions hurn^ from the kilydien. 
Among the genertd lamentations were h^ard expressions of 
incredulity. “ You think I am joking! Til lay odds that 
they are gone,” Thus spoke Poin^'ot, the King's turnspit, 
who, having gone into the kitchens, had just heard of tl\e a&ir 
from Brisebarre, “an officer in the pastry department.''^ 
“ There is no peace! ” sighed Ck>nstant the lamp-lighter, with 
his box of oil under his arm.‘ Then the perplexed attend¬ 
ants from the lower story began to come upstairs, crying*tliat 
the Queen’s doors were still closed. Mademoiselle Streel, a 
woman-of-the-wardrobe, who every morning was the first to 
enter the bedchamber, had not been able to fulfil her office. 
Fouquet, 0116 of Madame Royale’s pages-of-the-bcdchamber, 
had been admitted at the usual hour to the young princess's 
room, but “ did not see her lying in bed, as he usuidly did.” 
He ran to look for Madame Schliek, one of Madainc's nurses, 
and leaqit from her servant “ that Madame Schlick had gune* 
off, baggage and all; that everyone had gone, not a soul was 
left.” * And indeed, the rooms of Madame Gougenot, w«nian- 
of-the-bedchamber to the Queen, were empty, and their state 
of disorder gave evidence of a hasty flitting.* The rooms of 
Madame Brunier, Madame Neuville, and Madame de Tourzel 
were all deserted. In less than a quarter of an hour the facts 
were known in every corner of the palace, from the bake¬ 
houses in the vaylts of the Galcrie du Quai to the topmost 
attic of the fourteen stories in the Pavilion dc Marsan ; known • 
also in the stables, in the Rue du Dauphin, in the Rue du 
in the houses of the old Louvre, and in the hovels of 

’ Nioolae Vsnriant, called Bourguignon, fifty yean old, water-oarriw. 
Rue de ^han. 

* Statemente of Nicolas Poinrat, turnspit for the King’s table, and of 

Pierre Gervais Constut, lainp-iighter .—biXMmenU di/poal* on Qrtfft dt ta 
Cowr <POriiana. Bimbenet, &d Mition. Piieea JuMipeativea, 15-20. , 

* Stotemwite of Elizabeth Streel, twen^-one years of age, attached to 
the Jean’s wardrobe, and of T. B. lomuet, fifty-eidt yean old, 
page-of-the-bedchamber to Madame, tiie King’s danghtm.—Bim^miet. 
Documents preaerved in the Record Office of the Court of OrUeos. 

« Natkma Arehivu, D. XXIXh, 36. ,, 
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the Carrousel—^the crowded quarters of a multitude’ of ser¬ 
vants and functionaries who came every morning to ®take up 
* their posts in the Tuileries. Everything came to a standstill 
instantaneously, exactly as—did one unhook the weights—one 
of those colossal and useless clocks of complicated mech^ism, 
which teU the days of the week and months the phases of the 
moon and>times of the tide, strike at the hours, imitate the 
cuckoo at the quarters, chime at the half-hours, and show a 
string of people opening doors, turning wheels, coming in, 
bowing, and retiring with miraculous regularity, would sud¬ 
denly be paralysed in every wheel. 

And this general stupefaction was not without an element of 
panic, of terror as to what would be said by that formidable 
city of Paris that was awakening under the clouded sky of a 
sullen and stormy spring day.^ 

Through the windows of the gallery groups of the National 
Guard could be seen coming and going in the Cour des Princes 
from one flight of steps to another, disputing, shouting, ges¬ 
ticulating. Presently there appeared the Captain of the 
Hundred Swiss Guards, M. de Brissac, apparently indifferent 
and slightly ironical.' Marquant and Gentil had hastened to 
M. de Liancourt, Grand Master of the Wardrobe, whom they 
found engaged at his toilet and very incredulous, seeing that 
he had assisted at the coucher on the previous evening, and 
had only left the King’s room at the moment when his 
Majesty was getting into bed.* For that the royal family 
could have escaped after the cmicher was over, from that well 
guarded prison-house, where every door within had its sentinel 
and every exit its permanent guard, was an idea that occurred 
to no one; and so the whole distracted household—ushers, 
valets, pages, *porters, scrubbers, water-carriers, scullions, 
ladies’-maids—waited there, staring vacantly at the wayVeurers 
in the Carrousel, who were standing as though petrifidd, with 
their eyes fixed upon the facade of the palace. 

For the news had spread in the town with amazing rapidity. 
,It is recorded by a Parisian that at eight o’clock on that 
day he was barely awake and was still in bed, lulled by the 

<■ * BuUttin de PObeervatoire de JParis, 2lBt Jane, 1791. 

« National Archive*, D. XXIXb, 96. 
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familiar morning sounds, the cries of hawkers and the rumbling 
of marktt-carts, “ when a murmur arose like the roaring of 
the sea buffeted by the wind, ^ ^ and as it came near grew ever, 
louder and more widespread, while the drums beat to quarters. 
Soon, femid the confusion of sound, it became possible to 
distin^ish words.. Every window was opened; heads were 
thrust out, and from the street a cry arose, “ Th^ King has 
gone! The King has gone ! ” The news penetrated every¬ 
where at the same moment, like the sound of an explosion. 
In the main streets, which wei-e crowded in an instant, 
“ throughout the roaring suburbs, at the threshold of every 
shop and at the door of every house,” the people cried to one 
another, “He is gone!” And spontanc'ously, impelled by 
their overpowering anxiety, they all rushed to the Tuileries. 

The Carrousel quickly fillc*d. A crowd had gathered on 
the Pont Royal, to the great jxjrplexity of Philippe Dubois, 
Captain of .the Guard, who was placidly watching these ex¬ 
tremely animated jxjople from one of the windows of the 
Pavilion de Flore. Philippe Dubois was entrusted with the 
safe keeping of Madame Eli/.al)eth : he hod conscientiously 
seen that one of his men was sleeping on a mattress across 
the only door of the priricess’s apartments, and ns these were 
isolated from the rest of the palace and had wiiHh)ws only on 
the side overlooking the garden and the river, the upheaval 
of the household had not yet ^pi-eml to them. Captain 
Dubois, growing suddenly suspicious, delilxjrately ojx;ned th© 
door of Madame Elizabeth’s bedroom. It w<w empty ; but a 
hanging of tapestry had been lifted, disclosing behind it a 
cupboard with a movable back, which openc*d on the still 
unfurnished*gefllery that wa.s destjine<l for a niiiseum. The 
princess, with the help of a key that was ^und u{)un thtf 
doo|^ had set this machinery working and had thus es- 


' M^moires du Central Baron ThUbault. 

* Philippe Dubois, 6fty years of age, captain of the second company of 
the Section du Roule, Rue de Dunis. “On the 20th June, at half past 
ten in the evening, or about that time, he escorted Madame Elisabetl^ 
to her room. . . . One of the pages-of-the-bedchamber fastened the 
door on the inside . . . then one of the chasseurs of the guard, having 
placed a mattress across the door . . . spent the entire night the^. . . . 
On the 21st, it was only just at eight o’c^k that the deponent, going to 
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Greatly crestfallen, Dubois left his post and repaired to 
the'gallery. He found it looking like a disturbec^uit-hill, 
so great was the universal panic, so wild the stampede before 
the rising wrath ofJParis. The valets were throwing oflF their 
•lively, the women were hastily tying up parcels; all were 
scrambling to reach the doors, seeking the darkest pfissages, 
or slipping away to the still unobstructed ^xits by the chapel 
and the Favillon de Marsan. 

For ^ Cour des Princes and the Cour Royale were already 
invaded' A group of officers of the National Guard, with 
Gouvion, their major-general, who was in charge of the defences 
of the p6ilace, were hustled and derided and abused by the 
crowd. Amid the din, Gouvion recounted how on the 
previous evening he had been warned by a woman of the 
projected flight; how he had instantly informed the 
commandant-general, Lafayette; how every door and every 
gate had been fastened; how two officers in command of 
battalions, one captain, an eidjutant, and a subaltern officer 
had w;atched all night in the court; how he, Gouvion, had 
stayed there himself for several hours and had not seen 

tho windows overlooking the Pont Royal, perceived a crowd of people 
coming straight towards the palace, shouting. . . . Tho deponent, taking 
his sword in his hand, went to find the pagc-of-the-bedchamher and ordered 
him to tkko him to Madame Elizabeth’s room. 

“ It was in this room that the deponent observed a door or means of exit, 
which opens, he believes, on ths landing that leads to the great gallery 
that is to bo turned into a museum.”—D^uments preserved in the Record 
Office of the Court of Orldans. Bimbenet. Piices Justificatives. 

^ was no doubt this door that was alluded to in the following statement 
of Etienne Trompette, joiner to the King, Rue de Bourbon. 

“About two or three months ago the Sieur Renard, Inspector of 
Buildings to the King, ordered from him a cupboard, to be made according 
to the measurements and models furnished by the said Renard. This 
cupboard is, to begin with, formed of two doors, opeiflngdn front, with 
^ne vertical partition in the nfiddle, and a cross partition dividing the 
cupboard into halves. In this latter partition there is a sliding door 
running on an iron bar overhead, and hung on wheels to make i^toove 
more easily. . . . There are several shelves supported on anovli^ 
brackets. By removing the shelves it is possible, after having opened ^ 
of the two doors in the front of this cupboard and the sliding door in the 
middle as well as the one at the back, to pass throu^ the cupboard as if 
it were a door, if the ouj^board be phuied before a door that opens 
outwards. The deponent smd he had had the said cupboard taken to the 
Vestibule of the old hall of the OomtdU Frangaiae, Cour des Snisses, in the 
Palace of the Tuileries, where he left it.”—Documents preserved in the 
Record Office of the Court of OrMaA Bimbenet. Pieces JmtifieBUroes, 
p. SO. ' 
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anyone leaving the palace. And the poor man, overwhelmed 
by hia vsponsibility, swore solemnly that the royal family 
could not have fled, except by the help of sorceiy or trickery. 
As the trickery was undeniable, the crowd hoot^ and hiss^ 
and s^wed much exasperation. Then suddenly there wa» 
revived the evergreen tradition of an underground passage 
beneath the Tuilefies, extending to Vincennes or l^arly, and 
the mob eagerly fed their growing irritation on this and 
other insane inventions, which had only to be sugge^^ to be 
believed. There were those who declared that Fdrfo Wis there 
with his family, run to earth in some hole. By half past 
eight a hundred thousand persons, burning with curiosity, 
wei'e massed before tlie walls of the Tuileries. Tlie to<»in 
was ringing, drums were Ix^ating, the shops were closed.' 
Then the fever reached a cri.sis, and in a moment the crowd 
streamed into the palace by all the gates, uttering cries of 
indignatioT)j against the truants and of vengeams; against 
Lafayette, who hod allowed them to escape.® 

Lafayette, after the King’s cmulur, had returned. to his 
house in the Rue de Bourbon (now do Lille), at the corner of 
the Rue de Courty. He was still asleep when, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, his friend d’Andr*?, the deputy from 
Aix, dashed into his room and imparted the newp. ' The 
commandant-general sprang from his bed and dresseil him¬ 
self at lightning speed. Every door in the house was already 
open, while one officer after another rushed in for instructions, 
and intrusive visitors came in to see how the general was 
bearing the blow. He appeared presently, full of energy, but 
without any sign of dismay, and in an instant had passed 
out into Jth® street—that Rue de Bourbon usually so 
deserted, almost rural, in fact, with its line of garden wal]p 
an^ lofty doorways, but full this mortung of feverish 
option, and shouts, and hustling crowds. The sight of 
llfayette created an uproar. The people groaned, and 
clenched their lists, and cried “Traitor!” He went on 
foot, without any escort but his young artillery officer Roraeuf; 

* Letter from Madame Roland to Banoal, Tuesday, June 21, 1791. 

• «It is almost impoasiUe that Ikfayette should not have ooimlved,”— 

Letter from Madame Inland of the same date. * 
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* 

and as he walked quickly along, bis face pale and expression¬ 
less,* his plastrcm tightly fastened across his chestp his big 
epaulets hanging low in the American fashion, he towered 
above the crowd in his great cockaded two-comered hat, 
which was placed crosswise on the fair hair that wore 
unpowdered, with puffs fnzzed out over the ears. This crowd 
followed him in a howling, threatening procession. At the 
comer of the Rue du Bac, while the shops were being closed, 
another stream was bearing along the tall, thin, stooping 
figure of Bailly, the Mayor, who, wrapped in a black over¬ 
coat crossed diagonally by a tricoloured ribbon, was looking 
very gloomy. He was on his way to the general, and the 
two men, in spite of the uproar, entered into conversation, 
Bailly as though nearly overcome with anxiety, but Lafayette 
with the bearing of a soldier, dignified and almost gay. 
They were joined by Beauhamais, the President of the 
Assembly, who was also hurrying to find the cqjnmandant- 
general; and the three, hustled by the crowd, hastened 
across the Pont Royal, turned to the right by the quay, and 
entered the Carrousel by the Marigny gateway 

The square was like a tempestuous sea. On the roofs were 
bodies of guards; at the windows of the hovels in the 
coiirt and of the fa9ade, at the edges of the gutters, on the 
chimneys, on the vanes, everywhere, there were heads, bare 
arms, red faces, white fichus, overcoats, waving hats, gay 
petticoats, and light uniforms—a teeming chaos, from which 
there arose cm incurticulate sound which changed suddenly 
into cm uproar as Lafayette appeared on the scene. A path 
opened for him, and the genercd, precise and unbending, 
passed through the menacing, insulting, scoffing jsrowd, cmd 
was quickly surrounded by'^the officers who had remcuned in 
the Princes’ Cofirt, helplessly waiting for orders. Af'^e 
guard-house poor Gouvion was still in a state ofo whd 
excitement, still swearing that he had not left his post and 
that, the royal family had not passed him. Others were 
overcome by the invasion of the palcu%. What was to be 
doneP How could the crowd be held back? How far 
would their anger ceuny thexm?” And even the calmest 
^ Thierry, in the article Hc%iriea du Eoi, L 
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grew alarmed at the sight of this effervescing, intox^ted 
city erf Paris, crazy at finding herself for the first time 
without a master. There was no method of summoning 
the National Assembly, which was only convoked for nine 
o'clow, and Beauhamais became uneasy. What would the 
mob ao until then ? What leader would they elect ? Who 
would get the mastery over them and trade on ^leir folly ? 
The mournful Bailly was silent. “ Do you think,” inquii^ 
Lafayette, “ that the arrest of the King and his family is 
necessary for the good of the public ? ” “ Undoubtedly, but 

by what right can he be arrested ? Where is the authority ? 
Who will give the order ? ” ^ “ Oh, well, I will take the 

responsibility upon myself,” said the general, smiling; and 
he proceeded to dictate, without hesitation or revision, to 
Romeuf, who wrote on a sheet of paper with the printed 
heading Office of the Genkhai. Staff: “ Kiiif * 

having b^n removed by the enemie.* tlte Revohition^ 
the bearer is instmurted to impart the Jaet to all gtwd citizens^ 
who are commanded in the name of tlteir endangered country 
to take him out of their hamls ami to bring him back to the 
keeping of the National Assembly. The latter is about to 
assemble, but in the meantime / take ui>oh myself all the 
responsibility of this order. Paris, June 21, 1791.”* Some 
voices being raised in dissatisfaction because the Queen and 
Dauphin were not mentioned, the geneml carelessly scribbled, 
“ This order extends to all the rojpd family^ 

This audacious and light-hearted a.ssumption of the reins 
of government, this little note dictated on the spur of the 
moment, enjoining upon a whole nation to cha.se their King, 
this coup^d'£tat so calmly carried out, had the immediate 
effect of comforting the peopld greatly, so much did th^y 
the need of being led and of having some one to obey. 

^ But who was to take the order ? Anyone who volunteered. 
Instantly the paper passed from hand to hand, while five, 
ten, twenty copies were made, given to the general to sign, 
and entrusted to the improvised couriers. M. Bayon, com- 

• 

* Memoirea du Marquis de Lc^ifiytUe. 

* Proda-verhai da ca out deat paaai d Ghdlona. Cb&lons-Sttr-M sms. 

Id. Id. Leroy, 1878. * 
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numdraf of the seventh battalion, would htuny off by the 
Valenciennes road; another officer, M. Bodan, woujfi take 
the road to Metz; M. Lolivrette and M. Rollot would stairt 
for Compi^gne; the engineer Rochkt for Troyes; Lieut. 
Dufay for Lille; M. Lafontaine would go to Lyons; ^ Jpirhili^ 
M. de Romeuf, the general’s aide-de-camp, would/fepeed 
post-haste along the Laon and Mons road, lor it was in that 
direction, ft was universally agreed, that the King would aim 
at the frontier, which was there about fifty leagues from 
Paris. Many others, tempted by a spirit of adventure, 
contemplated the idea of chasing the fugitives. They ran to 
the posting-house in the Rue Contrescarpe-Dauphine; they 
requisitioned every obtainable horse; they lost much time in 
kissing, in farewells, in claspings of the hand; and they lost 
more in attempting to leave Paris, for at the first alarm the 
barriers had been closed, and no one could pass without 
thoroughly trustworthy references. For the last hour distrust 
had been the order of the day. Of all those who started 
thus, bubbling over with enthusiasm, very few went farther 
than the suburbs. They were seen at Senlis,^ at Ltampes, 
Beauvais, Provins, and Maintenon. The greater number of 
them did not even go so far. 

At the Tuileries, however, the wandering crowd were 
masters of the situation; though as they penetrated further 
into that mysterious palace that had hitherto been closed to 
them they gradually quieted down. This may have been 
due either to the intensity of their curiosity or to an instinct 
of veneration, for the Parisians, whatever they may say, are 
naturally respectful, and in their innermost hearts there still 
lurked a feeling of adoration for royalty and of cffiial love for 
thp Bourbons. They had known each other for so long! 
And the glory of'the Bourbons was so closely allied to '^he 
history of the people! The prevailing sentiment was one Ws 

C ^ List of the horses furnished by order of the Mayor and M. Lafayette 
on the 2lBt July (aic), 1791. — National Archives, M. 664. 

* The news of the flijght was brought to Senlis at about half past twelve 
by two men dressed in the national uniform, riding hlied horeea, and 
oasrying orders “ to run after the King,” At ValeosMines the Kin^s 
dep^ure was known of at four o’clock on the morning of the 22nd, tne 
news being brought by a courier from the Quatre Nations section of the 
Paris Ciommane. 
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sullen vexation with this King of theirs, a good feOow after 
all, wl^ it was true, had suffered some discomfort at*their 
h^ds, but had made a mistake, too, in getting angry and 
deserting his people fo# so slight a cause. What if he were 
not Ipming back ! Tbey were filled with consternation and 
desp^ at the thought that they were deprived of him, 
perhaps for evef. They walked through the salons of his, 
palace, then, somewhat pensively. “ Now then, Tviessieurs,” 
they said, “let us be content with looking at everything 
there is to be seen here; but not one of us must touch 
anything, or he will most certainly be hanged ! ” ‘ 

The little Dauphin's room was examinc<l with interest and 
emotion. In the Queen’s apartments the people showed 
rather more animosity and made nu»re noise: they opened 
the cupboards and felt the bedding. On a great state bed, 
between four gilded pillars, a cherry seller sat enthroned with 
her baske| on the eider-down cjuilt. “To-day it is the 
Nation’s turn to be comfortable ! ” she cried. “ Now then ! 
Cherries, fine cherries, at six soh a pound! ” A girl whose 
hair someone wished to adorn with one of the Queen’s scarfs 
tore it from -ber head, saying that “ that cap would [jollute 
her.” The servants of the palace were forced to strip off 
their livery, which they did with a good gnuxj. The crowd 
laughed a great deal, peered everywhere, insistcsl on seeing 
everything, while all the time«they continuetl to repeat the 
injunction, “ Do not touch anything ! ” Some youths took a 
portrait of the King from the wall and hung it on the door 
to serve as a sign in token of apartments to let. The arrival 
of the postman with the letters, his bewilderment, and his 
uncertainly a« to the proper hands in which to place his mails, 
were the occasion of the keenfcSt ^delight. “ Gone, without 
l^(#ing an address !” cried the bystanders.* The letters were 
^^ealod and handed over to the Committee of Inquiries.® 

Little by little, order was restored, and the doors were 
closed. The National Guard, of their own initiative, organ¬ 
ised a systmoh of surveillance; and moreover, the street had a 

» Statement ^Merre Hubert, paae-of-tho-palace. • 

» R6v6hUi(M» de ■ Paris, June 1791, and Partie <fo Plasm- avorUe A 
Varetmes. Statmnente of Pierre Hubert, Desclaux, Ao. ; I^eonre, Oorre- 
apon/^nce Secrite, dtc.—National Archives, D. XXIXb. • 
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strot^ attraction for the sight-seers, who were anxious for news. 
Lafayette had just left the Carrousel. His horse had been 
brought there by his orders, and he, coquetting with the risks, 
had ridden without escort to the Guildhall. In the de 

Gr&ve the mob was more irritable. There were i^veral 
outbreaks, and some men in the crowd havi^ recognisM the 
Due d’Autnont, who commanded the sixth division of the 
National Guard—^the division which had been on duty at the 
Tuileries on the previous day—pointed him out to the popu¬ 
lace as one of the accomplices in the King’s flight. He was 
mauled, stripped, and trampled under foot, and was being 
dragged towards the river when Lafayette with a word saved 
his life! ^ 

For the commandant-general was still King of Paris. The 
mere sight of him produced a sort of fascination, which can 
only be explained by the emotional and mental immaturity 
of the populace, which was, so to speak, an infant in all 
matters political. No sooner did he appear than the crowd 
rushed to meet him, gathering round and clinging to him, 
greeting him with cheers,® eager even to touch and caress his 
white horse, who in imitation of his master accepted all this 
adulation with inexhaustible patience and open satisfaction. 
This white horse, who played his part in history, was, accord¬ 
ing to one faction—the idealists—a marvellous beast, who had 
cost 1600 louis and was the hero of miraculous tales.® 
According to the other faction—the cynics—^he was a certain 
knock-kneed, worn-out pack-horse called UEngageard, for 
which there was no longer any use in the pages’ riding school, 
because the beginners would not ride him. This divergence 
of opinion is an example of the difflculties that oSie ^counters 
in aeeking for tru^h in history. Be it as it may, Lafayette’s 
horse was famous. The Parisians had christened him Si.yai 

« 

* “M. d'Anmoni, who was thought to have been entrosted with the 
guarding of the King that night, received some Ul-nsage. He owed his 
rescue to the courage of the grenadiers of the Saint M4d^o battalion, of 
whom several were wonndei”—Partie tie PtaMr avortie. “The Due 
d’Aumont, who was maltreated by the crowd, was nearly stripped and 
wat terribly beaten .”—lA BaMUard, No. 18, June 22, 179L 

* Aventurea tU (/uerre au temps de bt BipvMqve et du OoiutUai, by 
A. Moreau de Jonn^s, 1868. 

* iiimoSrea du CUnind BUxrou ThitbauU. 
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JLeblanc, and professed for him a kind of supersti^ous 
reverenae.^ 

4'When the commandant-general dismoimted at the steps of 
the Guildhall there arose from the crowd a prolonged murmur 
of rewoach. Many people did not attempt to hide their tears, 
and, am at the Tuileries, there was a perpetual wail of “ The 
King is gone! ” 'fhe people of Paris felt themselves^orphaned. 
A happy idea occurred to Lafayette. “ My children,” he 
said, ** the Civil List of Louis XVI amounted to twenty-five 
millions: every Frenchman to-day is richer by a livre of in¬ 
come.” This was quite enough—since the mob is only an 
overgrown child—to owupy every mind for the moment and 
distract it from its grief. Some voices cried “ Bravo ! ” others 
added “ No more King! ” and the general, being in the vein 
for oratory, ended: “ You call this flight a misfortune ! And 
what name would you give to a counter-revolution that 
should rob you of your liberty ? ” ® This time he was applauded. 
His tall, slender, courtly figure stood out clearly against the 
steps of the Guildhall; he made a sweeping bow like an actor, 
and taking Bailly’s arm, entereil the building. 

At that moment ten o’clock struck. The clock bell of the 
Guildhall was still vibrating when the report of a gun burst 
upon the air, and was answered by a shout from the crowd. 
Two minutes later it was followed by a second re|)ort, and 
a third. This signal of distres* emanated from the battery 
on the terre plein of the Pont Neuf, while every bell tolled 
mournfully, and through every street the drummers paraded 
by the roadside, beating the call to arms. Such was the 
dangerous prescription administered to the Parisians, a 
method o£ treatment fatal to this impressionable people, on 
whom guns, drums, and tocsinS have always pr^uced /o 
unfailing an effect that these exciting stimulants have long 
^.been'excluded from their regimen. But in those days scenic 
effect was more considered than now, and during the 
beginnings of the Revolution., it seemed as though Paris took 
a pride in acting her part well in the dramatic performance 

• 

* Souvemra <^itn pax 4^ la Cour de Louit XVI, by F^Ux, Comte de 
Franoe d’H^seoqaea, Baron de Mailly. 

* M6moin$ du jtfiorgwf de Lc^ayeUe. 
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on winch the eyes of the world were fixed. There were those, 
indeed, who went too far that day. At the call of thG drum 
there streamed from the Hospital du Gros-Caillou an absurd 
procession of invalids, who, infected by the general excite¬ 
ment, had broken away from their attendants, and h&ving 
armed themselves as best they could, marched along ir^ their 
hospital overcoats. 

The cause of all this emotion was not so much the King’s 
desertion 6is the fixed belief that a “Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day for patriots” was imminent. Everyone was convinced 
that the departure of the royal family would be the signal 
for terrible reprisals. “We believed ourselves to be under 
the knife,” wrote Madame Roland.^ It was the universal 
opinion that this disappearance of the Executive was but the 
prologue, and that the tragedy was about to begin. It was 
incredible to those concerned that such an extreme measure 
should be anything but the first step in a vast counter¬ 
revolutionary scheme. When they saw that nothing 
happened, and that this Hegira was merely an escapade, they 
breathed more freely; but throughout this morning of the 
Slst the town was 'feeling like a man condemned to death, 
standing with bandaged eyes, and expecting every minute to 
hear the order to fire. 

In their longing for protection, the people crowded round 
the Guildhall, where the sight of the white horse with a man 
at his ’head comforted them a little. Then they moved 
towards the Riding School of the Tuileries, where the 
Nationeil Assembly was sitting, and stared at the long walls 
of the low building, which was nearly buried under a confusion 
of annexes—huts, wooden sheds, and tents of stfiped canvas, 
white and blue. H^ the wor^y people tried to reassure them¬ 
selves by saying to each other, though not very confidently, 
“ Our King is in there ; Louis XVI may go where he chooles.” 
And here too a few fanatical voices cried “ No more King! 
Vive FAssemblSe But these met with no response. 

The Assembly itself was in a tensile state of embarrass- 
mdit. From a constitutional poskt of vitfw the situation was 
impossible. 

Letter to Banoal, June 28, ¥^91. 
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The sitting b^an as usual at nine o'clock. Along <Mu:h 
si^e of the hall, which had a low ceiling and was disproportion¬ 
ately long, were two rows of benches draped with green cloth 
and p^ded at the back, and meeting at the ends to form an 
ampbAheatre. In the middle of one side were the platform 
and th% bar, oppo|ite to which stood the arm-chair and table 
of the President, overlooking a huge centre-table roand which 
the secretaries sat in a semicircle. About half-way up the 
walls there was a narrow gallery, the front of which was hung 
with green cloth : these were the reserved seats. At the ends, 
behind each of the amphitheatres, there arose, like two cages 
for wild beasts, the deep rows of benches for the puUic^ 
towering tier above tier. In the centre stretched the narrow 
riding-track, its length broken only by two great piers of 
faience, which acted as stoves in winter and as ventilators in 
the spring. ' 

Beauhamais the President was absent. The excited deputies 
drew together in groups, very few of them going to their 
places. The public seats were overflowing with a throng of 
people, who, contrary to their custom, were dumb from 
intensity of curiosity. 

As Beauhamaisdid not appear, theex-President Dauchy took 
his place. He was a farmer of Beauvais, who had formerly* 
been a postillion, and his manners were brusque and his 
oratory little to boast of. He bdweil towaixls the secretaries’ 
table, and one of them, rising, began to read the minutes of 
the previous day. Upon this a murmur arose. 

“ What a time to read the minutes ! ” cried a deputy from 
the threshold of the hall. 

Dauchy aturhed round, became ^obviously uneasy, and left 
the ghai r. Beaulmmais was hastily crossing the hall. He 
appeared preoccupied, but he stepped up to his table with 
dignity and perfect calmness, and said, standing— 

“Gtmtlemen, I have an important piece of news to 
communicate to you.” 

Absolute silence felHupon the Assembly. The thirteen 
hundred deputies, thh two thousand spectators, held theit* 
breath. 

“It is my duty tO inform the Assembly,” coiftinued 
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Beat^amais, ** that at eight o'clock this morning—an hour 
before I started for this place—M. fe Maire came^ to my 
house and announced to me some news that cannot fail to 
dll the Assembly with consternation, the news of the King's 
departure with some of the royal family." ^ 

There was not a word, not a sound, not a movemen^ 

“I imtigine," the President went on gfavely, “that the 
National Assembly, at such an unforeseen and important 
juncture, will consider it desirable, for the tranquillity of the 
kingdom and the maintenance of the constitution, to give the 
most prompt orders that every part of the kingdom shall be 
informed as quickly as possible of this alarming news." ^ 

Beauharnais sat down, and silence followed. No one 
opened his mouth ; the Assembly had apparently fallen into 
a state of lethargy. It seemed as though, in that gathering 
of men who had been holding forth ceaselessly for twenty-five 
months, not one had a word left to say, as though Jthe fount 
of speech had suddenly run dry. At this critical moment 
the figure of Deputy Regnaud suddenly appeared on the 
platform. He was a lawyer from Saint-Jean-d’Angely, 
renowned for his imperturbable self-confidence—a man 
twenty-nine years of age, with the broad shoulders and 
general build of a Hercules. It was his boast, in his own 
social circle, that he could lift a man on the calf of his leg, 
and hold a woman upright on his hand with his arm 
outstretched. No one less stimulating than this lively 
individual could have shaken the Assembly out of its torpor. 
He began by extolling the nerve, coolness, and concord of 
his colleagues; then he proposed that couriers should be 
instantly despatched to every department, “ wij.h an order to 
afrest any person who was leaving the kingdom.'’ Camus, 
with an air of great seriousness and severity, supported’ the 
motion, and a debate on the point ensued. 

Beauharnais informed his colleagues that Lafayette had * 
already sent couriers by every road. This was surprising. 
Lafayette “ was not a legal authority." Who>had the right 
of giving such an order ? The ^ecutive power alone. But 

^ Parliamentary Archives. NXtionsl Assembly, sitting of the 21st Jane, 
1791. «. 
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this power was fl 3 ring from the country. And the Assembly 
proceed^ to follow this vicious circle without any possibility 
of coming to a conclusion. 

Nevertheless, they voted for the despatch of the couriers. 
But wnat form of decree should they carry with them, and , 

To seize everyone who was 
supposing they met ihe King 
on the road, were they to wait until they reached the 
frontier before they laid hands on him ? Ilegnaud originatedi 
the idea of adding “ a special provision to the effect that all 
the individuals in the party of the n>^l family were to be 
arrested wherever they might be.” Camus declared that he 
considered the word arrest objectionable, and thereby aroused 
a murmur of disapproval. 

“ Ill-disposed persons must not be able t«> say,” he urged, *' 
“ tluit the National Assembly onloi*ed the King to be 
‘ arrested,’ l^ut merely that he should l)e ‘ pi’evented from 
continuing his journey and made to return to his onlinary 
place of abode.’ ” 

This distinction was generally approved. The secretaries 
scribbled hastily, and handed a sheet of paper to the 
President, who read the rough draft with great delilx'ration 
amid profound silence :— 

“ The National Assembly decretis that the Minister of the 
Interior shall instantly despatch Couriers intt> every depart¬ 
ment, with orders to arrest, or to have arrested, any person 
whatever who shall be leaving the kingdom . . . an*l that 
in the case of the said couriers overtaking any memlwrs of 
the royal family, the public officials, national guanis, or 
troops of -the line shall hold themselves bound to take all 
measures necessary to stop the ’consccjucnces of the said> 
departure by preventing the journey from being continued, 
and to«report everything to the National Assembly.” 

This was greet^ with murmurs of approval mingled with 
cheers, and the decree, l>eing put to the vote, was adopted 


what ^ould it |)rescribc ? 
leaving! the kingdom ? And 


unanimously. But who was to carry it? Tlie Ministers 
were not there, being forbidden by the regulations to enter* 
the hall. And .moreover, since thity were appointed by the 
King, it was possible that they would reftiw to ob^ the 
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Ass^bly. A decree was passed then admitting them to 
the bar, followed by a second decree which decl^^red the 
sitting to be en permanence. The wildest disorder reigned in 
the hall, while the deputies quibbled and interrupt^ each 
other and lost time in preposterous suggestions, it was 
Delavigne who originated the idea of “ firing the heaviest 
gun in ^ris at intervals of ten minutes *in order tnat the 
news of the event that had just occurred might be spread 
from place to place by the noise of the reports.” The 
motion was much admired; but one Martineau remarked, 
not without justice, that “ the reports of the guns would, it 
was true, create anxiety throughout the kingdom, but would 
not inform the people of the cause for alarm. Couriers,” he 
added, “ would be more useful than guns.” This was obvious ; 
but no couriers were to be had without the co-operation of the 
Minister, and no one dared to guarantee his approval. It 
was necessary to wait, but the Assembly became irritable 
under the sense of its helplessness. 

“ At all events let us do something, gentlemen ! ” they 
cried. 

The people without were battering on the walls of the 
Riding School. It had just been decreed that the doors were 
to be kept closed, and no deputation admitted,^ and the 
crowd was growing impatient. The sound of the constant 
uproar reached the hall, whei’c the legislators were leaving 
their seats and carrying on a cross-fire of conversation. 

“ Be calm, gentlemen, be calm ! ” enjoined the President. 

The deputies crowded round the secretaries’ table, and some 
of them seated themselves at their ease on the steps of the 
platform, mopping their faces, for the heat was great. 
(Others defied the regulations by gathering round the stoves, 
attracted by €he fresh air that ventilated through'^them. 
From time to time the ushers passed along the hall, 
sprinkling the floor with vinegar as a hygienic precaution.® 

* Camus .—I request that the National Assembly will give orders to 
the chief authorities and to those in command of the police force to employ 
a sufficient guard to prevent any person other than the deputies from 

‘entering the hall (cheers). The Assembly adopted this motion.— Parlia¬ 
mentary Archives, sitting of Jupe 21, 1791. 

* Armand Brette, Mistoire des idyfices oU oni sUgi les asserabUes parle- 
mentalfts de la Eivolwtion. Vol. L : Le Manige des Tuileriea. 
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Then, amid the turmoil, Beauharnais rose to his feet* He 
had juft learnt that one of Lafayette’s aides-de-camp, who had 
been stopped by the mob, was demanding to be heard by the 
Assembly, and a moment later a young officer appeared at 
the bar. It was Romeuf. 

He^ppeared samewhat agitated, and ix'lated h^w, “ being 
entrust^ with an order from the coinmandant-general, he left 
the Hotel Lafayette with his comrade Curmcr, with the in¬ 
tention of reaching the barrier and hurrying along the rotul 
to Mons, when, on arriving at the l*ont Isniis XVI (now de 
la Coticor(le\ he was stopped by the workmen who were 
employed in completing it, thrown from his hoi-se, and greatly 
maltreated. He succeeded in escaping by the help of some 
worthy men who warded off the blows, but the mob dragged 
him to the guai*d-house of I^'s Feuillants, and he was very 
uneasy about his companion, who hud dis4ippeare<l in the 
tumult.” • 

The Assembly was not so much intereste<l in the fate of 
young Curmer os in the substance of I^afayette’s onler. 'I’hey 
demanded to see it. Romeuf presented the paper tt) the 
President, who rc»ul it alou«l to the sound of unanimous 
applause; after which Beauharnais, seiiting the op|M)rtunity, 
suggested that this courier who had fallen from heaven should 
be entrusted with a copy of the Assembly’s dec;ree. Cries of 
“Yes! Yes!” arose from every bench. Romeuf etitrcate<l “tiuit 
steps should be taken to secure the safety of his comnule, who 
was perhaps at that moment in great need of help.” But the 
attention of the deputies was otherwise engaged. They con¬ 
gratulated him, encouraged him, applauded him ; then they 
presented him*with a copy of tho' decree for the pursuit 
the King, and, in order that he might cross •Paris and leave 
the town without further mishap, the Assembly gave him the 
protection of two of its members as far as the barrier. La 
Tour Maubourg and Biauzat left the hall with him, preceded 
by an usher. 

The crowd gave way, and he passed out. His guardians 
did not return to the Assembly until they had placed him in 
the hands of the officer of the guard at the Barrier^of St. 
Denis. Thence Romeuf was intending to go to Le Bourget 
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and to follow tHie Laon and Soissons ^ road, when a herb-seller 
from Claye, whose cart was standing before the'^barrier 
building, began to relate how, as he was travelling in the 
direction of Paris on the previous night, he had metujJ^n the 
road, at about three o’clock in the morning, “ a berline with 
six horse^nd a cabriolet with three.” Thi3» rather va^e clue 
would no doubt have been iusufBcient to turn Romeuf from 
the road he ^intended to follow, had it not been that as he 
was in the act of mounting his horse a man arrived from the 
Guildhall with the news that a Municipal Commission then 
sitting m permanence at the Tuileries had just heard the 
evidence of a young postillion named Pierre Lebas, who was 
in the employ of his uncle, a job-master in the • Rue des 
Champs l^lys^es. 

Pierre Lebas had related that two men, unknown to him, 
having ordered, at two o’clock on the 20th, three horses to go 
to Claye in the evening, he had led the horses at about nine 
o’clock to the Rue Millet, stopping at the first gateway as he 
came in by the Faubourg St. Honord They were there 
harnessed to a cabriolet, which he was ordered to take to the 

* In the Udation du depart dt Louia X VI, by M. le Duo de Choiseul, this 
important incident is inaccurately described. The author says: “M. de 
^meuf had been sent along the Valenciennes road by M. de Lafayette to 
track the King. When he arrived at the barrier that opens on the road 
to Le Bourget, he was seized by /-.ho crowd who hod gathered there, and 
his life was threatened. He persuaded them to take him before the 
Assembly, that they might satisfy themselves of the fact of his mission. 
At the moment of their arrival there a herb-seller from Claye was making 
a deposition at the President’s table, to the effeet that between two and 
three in the morning ho had met a berline with six horses and a cabriolet 
with three, between Bondy and Claye. Having heard.this deposition, the 
President himself changed M. de Romeuf s route, put into his hands the 
decree of the Assembly ordering the arrest . . . ana d^patched him 
rdong the road to Chklons.”— Ckotaettl, p. 102. 

Now it was not kt the barrier, as Weber said {Mimoirea) and Choiseul 
repeated, that Romeuf was stopped by the crowd, but, as we have seen, 
at the Pont Louis XVI (now de m Concorde). It was before the .Assembly 
that the herb-seller made his statement; he was not even hea^ by the 
Permanent Committee of the municipality. Moreover, this herb-seller 
could not have met the berline and the cabriolet between Clave and Bondy, 
since it was only at Clwe that the cabriolet met the berline, which 
travelled from Bondy to Claye alone. 

* Wo mention the herb-sdiler’s evidence, however, because aU Paris was 
talking about it in the course of that day ; but strictly speaking the first 
indication of the road taken by the fugitives was given, as we shall see, 
^ the postillion Pierre Lebas, before the Permanent Committee at the 
Xuileries, 
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oth^ side of the Pont Royal, where he had to wait a long 
time, ^t midnight an individual had come up to him, 
accompanied by two ladies, of whom one was very stout and 
the ot&er tall, slight, and pretty. Only the ladies entered the 
cabriolet, which then drove off. At the posting-house at 
Claye, ;|^hich they^ reached at about two o’clock, the ladies 
had alighted. Another carriage was following, Jhey said, 
and they wished to wait for it. It was a quarter past three 
before the arrival of this second carriage—^a great berline, 
entirely closed, drawn by six horses and preceded by two 
mounted couriers. 

Pierre Lebas had seen no more. “ No words had been ex¬ 
changed,” and the two ladies had again taken their places, 
without a word, in the cabriolet, which hod startcnl off, after 
the change of horses, with the berline. lie, for his part, 
had received “ a louis for the horses, and six francs as a 
potirboire."^ ^ 

This detailed account had attracted all the more attention 
that the address mentioned by L.ebas was that of the Ciinite 
de Fersen,® whose relations with the Court were known to 
every one. Trusting to these rumours, which were more or 
less altered as they passed from mouth to mouth, llomeiif 
decided to change his route. He rode to the Iwirrier of St. 
Martin, where he learnt that an hour earlier one of his felhiw- 
couriers, Bayon, had passed thnfligh on his way to Metz,® 
carrying the order of Lafayette. 

Nevertheless Romeuf hurried on. It was nearly one o’clock 
in the afternoon when he stai’ted off* at full sjjeed along the 
road by which, eleven hours before, the heavy berline of the 
royal family had travelled. 

* Tb% municipal officers who repaired to the Tuil<a’ics, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Department of Paris, secured the first evidence, 
which u^s to this effect (here follows the statement of J.<ubas, which we 
quote almost verbatim ).—National Archives, D. XXIXb, 36, flossier 344. 

* The Rue Millet had a short time before been officially named the Rue 
Matignon. 

* Bayon had also found much difficulty in crossing Paris and reaching 
the barrier. Having left the Tuileriea at ten o’clock, he only_ left Paris at 
midday .—Rapport ^exact et sommaire de Carrestalion du rot, by Bayon,* 
commandant of the seventh battalion of the second division. 
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THE PURSUIT 

Thenceforward Romeuf was able to track the course of the 
berline at every stage. The news of the Hight had spread 
from Paris with incredible speed, and all along the route 
Bayon had left a trail of excitement behind him as he passed. 
Even at Bondy, the first stopping place, where an inquiry was 
set on foot, the resulting information was very strange. 

The sergeant of the national mounted police of Pantin had 
on the previous day, the 20th June, received orders to mobilise 
the whole of his company, and then to proceed along the road 
to join the companies from Bondy, La Villette, and 
Mdnilmontant. This little body of troops—thirty or forty 
horsemen at least—had mustered at the house of a wine 
merchant called Desbille, at the spot known as “ La Petite 
Villette. ” At eleven o’clock these four companies of police 
had gone to the quarries of Montfaucon to institute a search 
there, which had, however, no result. 

While returning to Pantin with his men at about two 
o’clock in the morning. Sergeant Vautier haej, passed on the 
kigh-road “ a four-horsed carriage with an awning'bn the top 
of it, going at a'smart trot towards Meaux.” ^ 

Now that it was known almost with certainty th^it the 
King had taken the road to Meaux, it appeared evident that 
this carriage was his, and that Sergeant Vautier had missed a 
fine opportunity of distinguishing himself. And it was 
hideed the royd berline, drawn by Fersen’s four horses and 
driven by that Swedish nobleman himself, disguised as 

' > National Arehivea, D. XXIXb, 36. 
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a coachman. As for the mobilisation of the niounted pAlice, 
opinioxw were divided. Some suggested that they had been 
despaired to Montfaucon on the pretext of searching the 
in order to clear tlie road, and to find a safe field for 
^eir vigilance; others declared, on the contrary, that the 
constaljulary had ^leen armed in order that it might be useful 
in case of need. • 

TOiis was the opinion of a certain Fournier, a labourer of 
d’Andilly, who in crossing the main roatl to Pantin in the 
night “ had seen three mounted policemen ranged along the 
road, from the turning to Ixis Vertues to the door of 
M. Tiphaine, the Mayor of Pantin.” One of the horsemen 
perceiving him, “came towards him sword in hand,and asked 
him. Where are you going ? ” For till answer Fournier had 
turned into the road to the Pies-Saint-Gervais; but at that 
moment there passed along the roofl “ a great berline full of 
people,” ^ aad Fournier saw one of the travellers put his head 
out of the window and call to the driver, “ who was dresscnl 
in an overcoat,” “ roiw sur tei're —one wheel on the 
ground ! We shall make less noise and be less shaken ! ” • 
Fournier was instinctively alarmed, “and moved away to 
return to his work.” 

The travellers, then, had left traces behind them every¬ 
where as they passed. Even at ('layc it was said that they 
had been detained at Meaux ^iice the morning. Others 
said they had been stopped at Scnlis; but the first of these 
rumours was so circumstantial that Jlomcuf, as he approached 
Claye, expected to find the fugitives there. He arrivetl there 
some time before four o’clock, having covered eleven leagues 
in two houfs and a half. At the jK>sting-house in the Place 
Saint^tienne there was much excitement, but,no sign that thd 
royal family had been there other than the announcement of 
the flight made by Bayon os he passed at about half past 

^ NaXional Archives, D. XXIXb, 36. 

* This was the phrase hallowed hy custom. _ " In the neighhonrhood of 
Paris the roods are paved, and as the postillions drive very quickly, the 
effect on carriages and chai^ is very unpleasant. This is wny, if weathe^ 
permits, it is usual to tell the postillions to f/o on the ground, that is to say, 
on the unpaved paths that run hesida the high-roads .”—Omde du vogageur 
en .Bunm, hy Itoiohard Weimar, 1805. VoL IL, p. 157. France means 
of travelling. 
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two.* He had requisitioned three horses in the name of the 
commandant-generaly one for himself and one for th& groom 
who was to bring back the animals; ^ and he had immediately 
gone on his way towards Ch&lons, thus keeping more t^an an 
hour's advanta^ over Romeuf, Petit, the postmaster,* now 



QRKASE-rOT FROM TUB POSTING-HOUSE AT MBAHX. 

(From M. Henri Lavodan’s Collection). 


quite well remembered having furnished eleven horses at 
about five in the morning for a large berline from Paris, 

^ Bayon requisitioned horses as ho went along. We eather this from a 
'* List of horses furnished for t^e town of Paris on t% oc«asion of the 
F-ing’s departure bv me, Petit, mstmastcr at Meaux, in June, 1791.” 

“zlst. Three norses for tne commandant of the battalion 8f St. 
Qermain-des-Prtis, bearer of an order from M. de Lafayette and from the 
town, on his way to Saint-Jean. Post-horses 1/2, 6 livres, 12»8o1b, 6 
deniers; fee for one postillion, mr stage, I livre, 10 sols.” 

Similtur lists were furnished oy the postmaster of Claye. There, as at 
Meaux, one may trace the course of Bayon’s journey by the unpaid bills. 
Of Bomeuf B journey no trace remains, doubtless berause he paid for the 
horses at eaoh stage, like ordinary travellers. 

** According to a tradition that seems reliable. Petit, the postmaster of 
Meaux, hearing that his colleague Drouet had stopped the Kmg, was filled 
with su*^ despadr at the thought that he bad miraed this opportunity of 
ooverinf himself witii glory that he hanged himself a few days Uter. 
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accompaaied by a cabriolet and two couriers, but the chhnge 
of hor^ had not been marked by an 3 ^ing abnormal. 
Later ^n, about two hours before Bayon had passed, a 
horseiyw who seeemed in a great hurry had arrived, riding a 
superb animal called L’Argentin, and followed by a groom. 
He h^ left hi^ horse and servant at Meaux, and had 
continued his journey alone on a post-horse. Romeuf, while 
his fresh mount was being saddled, asked to speak to the 
groom. The man was called Duchesne, was attached to the 
royal stables, and was going to Metz with the horses of 
M. de Briges, one of the King’s equerries and a major in the 
Hainaut Rifles. Duchesne had started from Paris early in the 
morning with this gentleman, who had left him at Meaux 
and had gone on alone. 

Romeuf, now almost certain that he was on the right tnick, 
sprang into his saddle and rode oft‘, while the onlookers—for 
a crowd ha^J gathered round the posting-house—continued to 
catechise Duchesne, who, though he swoixj that he knew no 
more than he had said, was shut up in the locfil prison for 
fear of accidents.* 

^ The story of M. de Briges is very obscure, and no doubt it would be 
very interesting to throw light upon it. Joseph Christouhe do Malben do 
Montjouc, Comte de Briges, seems to have been intimately cotieerned with 
all the events of the Revolution. Unfortunately, one can nowhere find any 
but the vaguest traces of him. In a letter from Mario Antoinette to Mercy, 
dated February 3rd, 1791, and published by M. Feuillet do Conches (Louin 
XVI, Marie ArUoiruitte et Madame Elizabeth, Plon, 1864-73), we fin«l this 
allusion: "Our flmht will take place by night. . . . M. do Briges will act as 
our courier.” We find him again on the 10th August, 1792, and on the follow¬ 
ing days, at the Fouillants and the Temple, among the most intimate and 
devoted servants of the royal family (Beauchesne, Louie X VII, 13tli <sli- 
tion. Vol. I., p. 233.) Ho was shot at Vannes on the 3r(l August, 1796, 
after the Quilwrm Expedition. Ho was thirty-four years old. (Expedi¬ 
tion BSmigrie a Qutberon, by Charles I^bert, of the Oratfjry of Rennes.) 
^is ^ what the Comte do S<^ze says of tne journey of the Comte tie Brigps 
in l|is Hiatoire de VivinernerU de Varennee. It must bc^romemberod that de 
S4ze obtained information on many details from those who had been 
sttochad to the Court. " No doubt the Marquis do Briges hod started off 
to follow the King. It is even known what horse he rode ; L’Argentin 
had been given to him, one of the fleetest horses in the chief stables, uut it 
is also remembered that M. do Briges only heard of the, King’s departure 
late in the morning, and it was not till midday of the 21st that he urgently 
demanded a bone.” This information had bran furnished to de Size by 
M. de la Ravine, who had been one of Louis XVI’s outriders. * 

We have not been able to verify the hour at which de Briges left Paris, 
but he had started before Bayon, who only overtook him, as we shall see, 
at Ohaintrix, although de Briges had left L’Argentin at Meaux,*aad had 
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Al the posting-house of La Fert^, which he reached after 
five o'clock, Romeuf was again able to trace the re»)ective 
journeys of the berline and the Comte de Briges, allowed 
after the lapse of an hour by Bayon, 'who had clanged 
horses there before four o’clock, having apparently increased 
his advantage over Bnmeuf. The latter, stayed only to 
obtain a fresh horse, and hurried on his way. At ‘Vieux- 
Maisons he found the same clues. A postillion named 
Fran 9 ois Picard related that, having been at the posting- 
house of Montmirail between nine and ten o’clock in the 
morning, he had been present when the horses of the berline 
were changed, and had recognised the King. Picard was on 
the point of going to Paris to make a deposition.^ There 
was a rumour, he added, that the royal carriage had lost a 
great deal of time at ^^toges, six leagues beyond Montmirail, 
and that perhaps it was there even now. Romeuf, pressing 
on with all possible speed, passed through Montmirail soon 
after six o’clock, and at a quarter to seven was at Fromentieres, 
thus keeping up his pace of five leagues an hour. At half 
past seven he dashed down the !l&toges hill, and learnt at the 
posting-house that Bayon had obtained a fresh mount there 
before five o’clock, having therefore gained upon Romeuf to 
the extent of two hours, and a half. There' was, however, 
nothing fresh to be learnt here with regard to the fugitives : 
the berline had changed horsfcs at half past one, and had con¬ 
tinued its journey without incident. 

The heat was oppressive. 'Phe sky had been dull since the 
morning, and it was only shortly before seven o’clock that 

continued his journey on an ordinary post-horse. Now, m Bayon crossed 
the barrier at midday, according nis own statement, i^' follows that de 
Beiges must have started earlier than de S^ze records. Moreover, save the 
words of Marie Antofhette quoted above, there is nothing to prove that de 
Briges was in the secret of ttie King’s flight. He cannot have started off 
upon the Metz road until ten or eleven o^loek in the morning, after having 
heard, in the same way as everyone else, of the departure of the royal 
family. We may add that some chroniclers have declared that de Briges 
did not die at Quiberon, and have given him a leading part to play in we. 
adventures of one of the individuals who claimed the name and personality 
of the Daimhin, Louis XVI’s son. The assertion of the survival of the 
Comte de Briges seems to us to be founded on no evidence. 

* He made it, accordingly, on the 22nd June, at half-past four in the 
morning, before the members of the Permaneitt CommittM at the Guild- 
hall^^AMmoa Arckivea, D. XXIXb, 87. 
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the 9 an, stiU high in the heavens, broke through the clotids. 
Romeuiiwas still riding: four leagues farther on was Chain- 
trix, thff next posting-house he reached it at a quarter past 
eight.** 

It wa^ there, as have seen, that the fugitives, exhausted 
with fatigue, had admitted their identity to the postmaster 
Jean de Lagny and his daughters. Had the latter allowed no 
hint of this alarming secret to leak out ? Had the staff of 
the stables—ostlers, postillions, stable-boys—spread no 
rumour of the affair P It seems impossible. Be that as it 
may, the royal family had been gone from the posting-house 
of Chaintrix for more than an hour when there arrivetl from 
:^toges that Comte de Briges who had attracted attention on his 
way through Meaux. He wore the uniform of the dragoons. 
He asked for a horse to take him to Chalons, anti as the 
posting-house was also the inn,* he prepared to dine. In the 
dining-room there was another traveller—a man named 
'rhdveny, a chemist from Chalons. 

De Briges was finishing his meal at about a quarter to six 
when another horseman appeared before the door and dis¬ 
mounted. This man, who was Bay on, appeared overcome 
with fatigue, and asked for news of the berline that he was 
pursuing. Jean de Lagny described the carriage anti those 
who travelled in it, but, fearing that he might l>e blamed for 
not having stopped them, he did not mention that he had 
recognised them. Bayon’s narrative is very precise on certain 
points, but also very succinct. By following his journey, 
stage by stage, one may detluce that in less than six hours he 
had riddey thirty-five leagues and changed horses ten times. 
It istf>asy to believe, then, that wlien he arrivetl at Chaintrm 
he was absolutely exhausted, and only too ^ad to find some 
excuse for going no farther. The excuse he found was de 
Briges. Bayon, on seeing this soldier, whom he had reason to 
regard as suspect and had tracked, stage by stage, from Bondy, 
produced the credentials of his mission, and made them his 
authority for forbidding the postmaster to supply the officer 

* ItinSravrt compUt du royavme de France. Route de Paris A Ohdlons- 
sur-Mame. 
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witlf the means of continuing his journey. Thmi, being quite 
certain from the description th^t the l^rline that h^ pre¬ 
ceded him was indeed the royal carriage^ he despavsh^ a 
courier with orders to stop it. Jean de La^y^’s son, a'Wl of 
thirteen, undertook this mission, sprang upon his fleetest 
horse, and rode off at full speed towards pl^ons.^ ^ 

Bayon,* feeling every confidence that in the hands of this 
messenger the chase would lose nothing in speed, returned to 
catechise de Briges. That officer declined to give his name 
and rank, but did not hesitate to admit that, being in the 
King's service, and having heard in Paris at about nine o’clock 
in the morning of his Majesty’s departure, he had set off to 
join him, or at all events to return to Metz, where his own 
regiment was quartered. And further, being driven to prove 
that he had not been in the secret of the King’s flight, he 
accounted for his time during the last three days. “On 
Saturday the 18th he had ridden with the Kiyg, and on 
Sunday morning had gone to pay his respects to him.” On 
Monday he had left Paris at seven in the morning and had 
spent tbe whole day at Saint-Germain, “ whence he returned 
to Auteuil in the evening, going home only at midnight, 
without having put his foot inside the Tuileries.” ® Bayon, 
who WEIS gaining a breathing-spsice by this inquiry, prolonged 
it as much eis possible. And moreover, it won for him another 
notable advantEige, for the imaginary and useless duty that 
he had undertaken in detaining this prisoner made it neces¬ 
sary for him to continue his journey in a carriage. This whole 
farce, ^be’search for a vehicle and the interrogatory of the 
prisoner, to which no doubt the business of supper was added, 
furnished a pretext for a well-earned respite which l^ted for 
two hours.® It was therefore a quarter to eight when B^yon, 
somewhat recovered, stepped into the chaise which the post- 

O 

> I have no hesitation in believing that I am on the Eling’s track, but 
M. de Briges is on my hands. ... 1 am sending a courier on before me at 
full speed, with orders to stop those two carriages, which I described 
exactly as the postmaster had just described them to me. It is his son 
whom 1 have entrusted with this mission.”—Bayon’s Narrative. 

* Nationai Archivea, D. XXIXb, 36. 

* “ M. Bayon had been detained for two hours by the business of arrest¬ 
ing M. de Bnges. . . —RomeuTs verbalree^M to the National Assembly, 

PaHiamAntary Archives, let series, XXV11-478. 
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master had succeeded in procuring for him.^ He took Idth 
him^no^ only de Briges, but ^Iso the chemist Th<Sveny, who 
desiredpothing better than an opportunity of returning to 
Chfilo^. 

Half an hour later Romeuf arrived at Chaintrix, and he too 
inform^ himself o{ all that had taken place there. Having now 
recovers from Bayon the two hours that the lattcwhad lost, 
and deeming it therefore possible to overtake him, Romeuf 
did not linger at Chaintrix, but merely obtained a fresh 
horse and sped as fast as it could carry him along the 
road. 

We say “ overtake ” rather than “ outstrii),” lxH:ause it was 
only reluctantly and as a martyr to inilibiry discipline that 
Romeuf had undertaken this mission that he was carrying out 
with so much apparent /eal and, if he is to be l)elieved, with 
so mueh secret repugnance. He posted at full s^K-ed and gave 
himself not a moment of rest because it was his «luty, but he 
earnestly hoped that he would not succce<l. Intensely loyal, 
and living almost constantly in the Tuilerics, where he was 
tied by his duty, he had more than once, hy his tact and 
general bearing, attracted the attention of Marie Antoinette ; 
and, like many of those who saw the Queen in private life, he 
was devoted to her with a sort of chivalrous homage, though 
pitiless circumstances obliged him on this occasion, to m;t 
towards her as an enemy. Thu#, while Bayon was stnigglyig 
to reach the royal family with the object of dcbiining them, 
Romeuf on the other hand was trying to catch Bayon with 
the object of hindering him in the pursuit. This is bne of 
the most peculiar aspects of this amazing chase.* . . 

* B^on’e^arfttive. 

• “JTmust not omit to eay that during that painful night, when wo wora 

expeotbig death at any moment, and had no secrets fiom one another, the 
trae and^onourable sentiments of that brave young man (Roineun wore 
reveal^ to ua ; his distress at the mission that ho was entrusted with 
against his will, his scheme of delaying his arrival if he had not met M. 
Kiyon on the road, and his willingnesa, if that officer bod not put obstacles 
in bis way, to help us in putting off the King's return. ... It was impos¬ 
sible, in the face of what ne said, to harbour the least doubt of his real 
attachment to the King and Queen ; the bare thought of being suapeoted 
by her of having voluntarily accepted this fatel missiem filled him with 
despair.”—Choiseul’s NarraUve. „ . . . 

** M. de Romeuf appearechtD be greatly distressed. His behaviour when 
hewaawitb us, and his conversation after that fatal momentfgave me 
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The berline had entered ChMons before half-past four in the 
afternoon, having been driven from Chaintrix b^ Gabriel 
Vallet, who, on arriving at the posting-house in the ^^e Saint- 
Jacques, hewl certainly not abstained from revealing Che rank 
of the travellers to Viet, the postmaster. Pere Viet, assiduous 
and anxious to please, had so successfully^ hastened the busi¬ 
ness of ohanging horses that the carriage had driven off ten 
minutes later. In spite of the excitement among the staring 
idlers round the posting-house, a type of excitement so un¬ 
mistakable that the royal family saw “ they werc perfectly 
well recognised,”^ Viet had not betrayed his knowledge. So 
at least one is obliged to lielieve. But two hours later Jean 
de Ijiigny’s son. Bayou’s einiss/iry from Chaintrix, airived at 
his dt)ur with information that couhl not be ignoi*ed—the 
official notice of the King’s flight, and the order to detain the 
suspected l)erline or to give chase at fidl speed if it had gone 
on. It is not known how Viet ix'ceived this communication, 
lie never alluded to the visit of de I.»igny’s son. This is the 
mysterious moment, and possibly the decisive moment, of the 
pursuit. All that we know fur certain is that inimediately on the 

rooson to think that ho had l>ocn drawn on liy iiis travrlling companion, 
that ho was fulfilling this mistiion with ronugnance, and that ho would 
have wished U> find that the royal family had gone too far to bo over¬ 
taken.”—Damns’ Narrative. 

iTean Tjouis Romeuf came of an excellent ftouryeoU family in the Haute- 
Loiro. Ho was lorn at l.a Voiltv on the 20th September, 1700; was an 
aido-de-eamp in tho I’nrisinn National (iuard, Sepleml>er Ist, 1709 ; a 
cajitain in the 12th Dragoons, September I.'ith, 1791. Ihun^ a prisoner of 
war (with Ijiifayettc) and afterwards on active service in Kgypt, and 
blockaded in Malta in 1798, he only returned to France in 1799. He was 
a major in 1800, liocaine aido-de-damp to General Mathicu Dumas, was 
brigiulicr-genernt in 1811, chief of tho staff of tho 1st Corps of tho Grand 
Army on the nth February, 1812, and was killed at Moscow. Ho was 
created a llaron of tho Kmpire August 15th, 1809. Mis n£ne i** inscribed on 
iiho Arc fU Triotnphe de l'£toi/e. 

Itomeuf was chiv.drous to tho end of his days. In 1811 he was on the 
point of contracting a rich marriage with a young lady at Vienna called 
Charlotte de Tratinviaser ; tho Kmperor and the Minister for War were to 
sign tho marri^o contract, when he asked leave to take part in the Rnssian 
campaign. “ There would seem to me,” he wrote to the Minister, almost 
as though he had a presentiment, “ a want of consideration in binding this 
young lady to my lot till I have escaped from the hazards of this war.” He 
did not escape, and died unmarried. Napoleon, by a decree actually signed 
in Moscow, transferred the title of Baron with the income attached to it 
to the eldest of Romeufs nephews, then agedhfteen.—Archives of the War 
Office. 

* Madame Royale’s Narrative. 
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arrival of young de Lagny at the posting-house at ChfiloAs, a 
courier was despatched from that town, in accoidaiice with 
Bayony instructions, to spread the news of the King's flight. 
This courier must have reached Pont-dc-Somn»e-Vesle at half¬ 
past seven and Sainte-Menehould at nine, almost at the same 
time as the bcrlinc. Is it possible that Viet <laml to take it 
upon hhnself to confiscate the oixler ? * I’o s»iy tha^he did so 
would be too bold, but a inathcinatical calculation is forced 
upon us. Bayou, who hml been travelling since midday at 
the rate of six leagues an hour, must inevitably—he himself 
or his substitutes travelling at tlie same p»u*e -—have over¬ 
taken the royal carriagi* at nine o'clcM’k at tlu* end of fifty 
leagues, seeing that the tatter left Paris ten lumrs Is'fori^ him, 
but w'tis Iwrely covering three leagiu*s an hour. Now 

is the «listance to Sainte-.Mt'nelmuhl, and it was at 
Sainte-Menehould at «///<• o'chuk that Droiud, who »tid not 
say a wojd on seeing the travellers, Drouet—so unsiispii'ious 
a little time before that he did not ev<-n demand tlieir [New¬ 
port, although he ha<l a right to insist on examining it,— 
stormed, and swore* that“ it was tin* King,” and that no time 
must be lost in ringing the t<H*sin aiul la'aling the call to arms. 
This alone proves that the sudden ins|)iration which he 
declared, later on, Inul sei/etl him on seeing tlu* King's |>ro(ile 
l>cneath the blind was men*lv eni|»tv bragging eni his part. 
The truth i.s, that »ui Innir after Uie pa.s.sing i»f tin* lerline tin* 
news that left Chalons at alnnit se*ven o'chn’k lK*canK* known 
at Sainte-Menehould in a normal way, imnn*diat<*ly after the 
arrival of Bayou's mes.s<.*ngc*r. Who, then, brought it.^ It is 
not known for cerUiin, but there can In: rni doulit in the fiu*e 
of the unanimity of evidence. Bayon s»iys : “ I sent Ji «*ourier 
on b^fore*me, and he was the first*to bike the news to Sainti^ 

* Thgrc can be no doubt, moreover, that if de T,rfigny’s non, on arrivinu 
at Chalons as Bayon'a delegate fnjm Chaintrix, ba<l gone to the tnUntcipal 
officers instead of to the posting-house, the fijrmer would liavo at onoo 
despatched a courier to spread the news farther. 

It is important to remember that between Paris and Chaintrix Bayon 
had travellM at the rate of a league in ten minutes, or six leagues an hour. 

It is probable that his substitute, de Lagny’s son, kept up the same pao«», 
and that therefore, leaving Chaintrix a quarter of an hour after Bayon’s 
arrival, that is toe^i at half past five at latest, he was easily able to travel 
the five leagues to (%Alons in one hour. 
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•l^bd to be rdieved of the responsibility. 


tfbafsct that the royal family had passed through the 
town, then, although known to Viet by five o’clock and 
confirmed at half past six, was only laid officially before the 
^^Mmicipality of Chfilons when Bayon arrived, four hours 
’‘^laieit Those, however, who had been standing by when the 
,.4Mnrses of the berline were changed had by no means hidden 
Ibife suspicions. The Mayor himself, M. Chorez, informed, it 
hfsaid,by “a man in the town,” and at first resolved to be 
silentyhlit afterwards, “ alarmed by the situation,” had decided 
%D summon the corporation. 

* It was nine o’clock and nearly dark when the chaise 
containing Bayon, with theechemist Thdveny and the prisoner 
^Briges, crossed the bridges, followed the Rue de Marne as 
- #MSSts the square, and drew up before the imposing entrance 
ctf the town hall. Bayon was received by armed national 
guards, to whom he introduced himself; and then, leaving de 
Bifgss iu their hands, he went up to the coungil-room, where 
municipal oflBcers w%re assembled. He iifimec^tely 
pirodiiced hu instructions, and at the same moment the tocsin 


* Sisar Bsyon’s petition to the Nationel Aaeembly. 

• Parliamtmktrp Are!^. Sitting of June asth, 17»f. "Bm p a s t — w t e r 

of OhSlora did not want Drouet in person, ainoe Viet onljr sRived at 
Sainte-Mteshoold at midnight, at the moment when Diouat was atoning 
tits royal berline ah Varen ima -k ' 

• • Ahtioaol AreMMa D. XXlXh, «r. ^ ^ .. 

« We nmiW: It mdalmve i' j ^' .bahit 
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began to ring ftom the church of St. Alpin. While the 
townspteople gathered in the streets the corporation decided 
to despatch an express messenger instantly along the Sainte- 
M^nehould road, with an authorised copy of Bayon's warrant, 
for the latter declined to go farther without a rest of some 
hours. messenger summoned Viet from the posting-house. 
What had he seen? What had occurred when tRe horses 
were changed ? The postmaster, to save himself from 
questions of a too definite nature, exhibited the greatest zeal. 
He oflfered to carry the news himself to Sainte-Menehould, 
and was loudly applauded. A copy was quickly made of the 
document dictated by Lafayette. Bayon certified below that, 
“ being too much fatigued to have any hope of overtaking the 
fugitives, he remitted his message to the bearer.” The 
chemist Theveny bore witness in two lines ^ to the reality of 
the mission and to the part—a modest one—that he had 
played in it. The Mayor signed it, Roze the attorney 
countersigned it, and Viet, placing the precious paper safely 
in his pocket, left the town hall amid the shouts of the crowd, 
ran to his own house, sprang upon a horse, and dashed in his 
turn along the road to Sainte-Menehould. It was half past 
nine. 

After he had gone the corporation continued to sit en 
permanence, while nearly the whole population of Ch&lons 
gathered in the Place de Ville aftd the surrounding streets. 
As far as the end of the Rue Saint-Jacques there was a per¬ 
petual stream of people passing to and fro between the town 
hall and the posting-house, seeking for news. As it was 
dravring near ten o' clock a clamour arose: a horseman escorted 
by a po8tj^ionP forced his way through the crowd. “ Room 
for the emissary of the Assembly ! ” For t^jis was Romeu# 
arriving from Paris, which he had left at one o’ clock. He 
was followed by two other couriers—two of those who in the 
morning had taken possession in the Carrousel of copies of 
Lafayette's order, and had started off at random. The 
recoil give the name of one of these men : Berthe Gibert. 

* Two ratiier obscure lines, thus expressed : ‘‘1 certify that I have seen 
the cr^entials of M. Bayon, and I undertook to aooompany the person 
that we have brought nere. Signed: Theveny, chenust,^ rsaijing at 
CaiAlons.” 
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The other was certainly Roch^,. a sapper ia tfie Nationsd 
Guard, whose course we are able to trace at certain stages of 
theroad.^ ^ 

Romeuf was taken before the^ Council, but the momeiit 
that the order had been read he expressed a desire to proceed 
on his journey. Bayon, though he felt th^t the prize in this 
race was'^being snatched from him, and th^t thenceforward he 
would play but an inferior r6le beside the emissary of the 
Assembly, would not own himself* beaten. He begged and 
was granted the honour of accompanying Romeirf, who for 
his part was extremely anxious to calm the zeal of his plui:ner, 
and was silently hoping that something might interfere Avith 
the accomplishment of his mission. A cabriolet was brought, 
and amid the cheers of the crowd the two men stepped into 
it, while a passage was cleared for them by the National 
Guard. It was after ten o’clock when their carriage passed 
the gate of Saint-Jacques and rolled swiftly away on thd* 
road to Metz. This road, which was level and almost bfire 
of villages throughout the ten leagues that they ha^^ to 
cover, presented its usual deserted and quiet appearance ; and 
except at the two isolated posting-houses of Pont-de-Somme- 
Vesle and d’Orbeval, where the news had been spread by the 
successive couriers as they passed, no one dreamt that thfn 
cabriolet that rolled past with its lanterns shining in the 
moonless darkness was bearing with it the fate of the 
monarchy. For indeed these two men must have been filled 
with overpowering emotion as they drove headlong towards 
a tragwiy—inevitable, if as yet undefined—in which the plot 
was concerned with the fate of the world and the final 
catastrophe W6is to be decided by themselves. Towards 
'midnight a gre^t glare of light appeared in the distana?, like 
a colossal conflagration, casting over a section of the dark sky a 
lurid glow, against which the clusters of trees by ^e road^de 
were outlined gloomily. They passed a circular space on the 
road, surrounded by elms, where several roads met; then 
they descended a hill, and suddenly heard a cry of ** Halt!. ” 

> “ June 2l8t, two hones supplied by Petit, postmaster at Mmux, to a 
sapper frost Bsi^, Mftring an oraer from M. Lafayette.”, ^ < 

" Twe horses supplied to M. Rooh4, sapper from Saint-Lazare, bearing 
orders botiii going and returning, by Fr4min, postmaster at Bondy.” 
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Thfe carria^'was surrotinded with torches and anne 4 m«i: 
this was Sainte-M^nbhould. •' 

, The town had been in a state of fever since the passing^ of 
th^ berline. All the iidiabitants of - Sainte-M^nehould, 
swarming in the Place Royale in front of the town hall, had 
anxiou^y watched Drouet starting off to pursue thu King, on 
a road that they had some reason to believe was overrun in 
every direction with cavalry.” One hour, two hours, had 
passed without news. Four men went off on horseback 
to l^onnoitre, but the sentries at the Porte des Bois took 
them for dragoons: a volley of musketry rang out; one man 
rell dead, another was wounded; whereupon" screams and 
clamour, brawling and confusion followed, and the whole 
town was seized with panic. The bourgeois became absolutely 
distracted, and rushed to their houses to shut themselves 
^up ” ; but the more resolute sons of the people barred the way, 
and foraed the bourgeois to remain in the square, saying 
** Hiat there was safety only in numbers, and that everyone 
mu^ share the danger, if there were any.”^ The tocsin 
rang continuously.® An order was given to every housewife 
to bake bread to supply the needs of the defenders of the 
town; at the cry “Illuminations!” every window was lit 
<tup with cmidles and pots of tallow : ® in front of the town 
hall a great bonfire was lighted by way of illumination; 
and thus this neurotic populace—alarmed or excited by the 
smallest incident—spent the hours that rolled by without 
a word of news. Nothing happened imtil midnight, and 
meantime the place was in a ferment of excitement, expect¬ 
ation, extravagant tales, and contradictory disclosures. From 
the neighboufing villages there, pour^ in a continuous 
KreaA of peasants, who announced that a, large body of 
cavalry was moving about the country, and had been seen at 
. Ne4vilIe-a||>-Pont, Auve, and Somme-Bionne. As it was not 
known that these detachments, observed in so many 
directions, consisted really of about fifty men, always the 
same, retiring from Pont-de-Somrae-Vesle towards the forest 

1 Burette, Hiatoire de SairUe-ifenehould. 

‘ G. Fuohbaoh, La Fsite de Louie XVI dHaprieWs eerehivude Strae- 


bourg. 

• Ibid. 
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of Argonne, it was imagined that the whole army of 
d« Bouill^ was inviting the town with a view to sacking it.^ 
At the two gates of the Bois and the Faubourg Fleurion the 
men of the town were acting as sentinels. The placid borough of 
Sainte-Menehould had transformed itself at a moment’s notice 
into a gaprison town, and when Viet arrived Jtiere from Chalons 
he might have been approaching the drawbridge of a fortified 
city, with its “ Who goes there ? ” and its “ Advance one and 
give the countersign ! ”—challenges that could not be dispensed 
with, of course, so near midnight. He was taken to the 
town hall, where he communicated to the Council, sitting 
en permanence^ the order given to him by Bayon, which was 
read aloud by the Mayor, Dupin. A discussion followed. 
Who would face the risk of continuing the pursuit ? Drouet 
and Guillaume had not returned as it was, and were probably 
killed or taken prisoner by the horsemen who were no doubt 
swarming in the forest. Action of some kind, however, was 
imperative. But what could be done ? While the cor¬ 
poration was hesitating, an uproar arose in the square, 
and there appeared, slowly making its way through the 
crowd in the yellow glare of the illuminations, the dark 
form of a cabriolet. Instantly the reassuring news was 
spread abroad that it contained the emissaries of the National 
Assembly. 

Romeuf and Bayon had arrived. They presented them¬ 
selves before the Municipal Council, produced their creden¬ 
tials, demanded to have their passport endorsed, and expressed 
a desire to go on their way at once.® While eager patriots 
hurried to the posting-house to fetch fresh horses, the two 
* Parisians ” were obtaining all the available information 
with regard to" the progress of the berline, and were* much 
surprised at the lack of news. Soon the crowd saw them re¬ 
appear in the square of light formed by the doorwa^ of the 
town hall. Cries arose of “ Vive la nation/” “ Vive 
TAssemhUe! ” They saluted the crowd and entered their 
carriage, which immediately went off at a rapid trot along 
the dark road that approaches Clermont through the depths 
of thc^ forest. 

^ Offioial Reports of the Munioipslity of Ssinte>M4nehdald. 
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The road that had been described as bristling with dangers, 
that fatal road on which Drouet and Guillaui^e had dis¬ 
appeared, was absolutely quiet and deserted as the cabriolht 
in which Romeuf and Bayon sat expecting the worst slowly 
climbed the hills of Argonne. At half past two in the 
morning they p^sed the village, of Les Islettes as it lay 
peacefully sleeping. It was the hour when in this country of 
wood and water the distant sky grows pink between the 
slopes of the hills, while the wreathing mists trail through 
the still shadowy valley of Biesine. At three o’clock the 
cabriolet stopped before the posting-house of Clermont ^ in 
the faint light of dawn. 

Instantly there gathered round it a group of men—half tipsy 
dragoons, interested bourgeois, anxious peasants—all gi-eatly ex¬ 
cited. A man came up to the door of the carriage and intro¬ 
duced himself to the travellez's as a member of the local 
Directory, whereupon Romeuf at once stated his name and the 
object of his mission, and asked for information. Clermont, 
it appeared, had not been asleep. On the previous evening, 
imm^iately on the departure of the berline—which had 
aroused all the more suspicion that half a scjuadron of 
dragoons had been posted at Clermont to wait for it—the 
municipality had insisted on the disarmament of the .soldiers. 
In spite of a lively resistance on the part of their commanding 
officer. Colonel de Damas, the trctop had laid down their arms, 
and de Damas had disappearetl with .some non-commi.s.sioned 
officers. The local authorities had lost no time in despatch¬ 
ing a mounted policeman ^ to Varennes, to warn the munici¬ 
pality of the approach of the carriage that had left .so much 
excitement behind it. Now, this mounted policeman had just 
retuiraed*at full speed to Clermonl; ® with the news that the 
people of Varennes had stopped the berline and detained the 
travellers as prisoners. “ Who are they ? ” “It is not known : 
doubtless they are personages of the highest consequence!^ 

* £xtract from the minutes of the Directory of the district of Clermont. 
—Parliamentary Archives, XXVII, 480. 

® His name was Leniau .—National Archives, D. XXIXb, 37-388. » 

* He had performed the journey, there and back, in less than an hour 

and a half. He only missed arriving at Varennes before Drouet by a 
quarter of an hoar .—Parliamentary Archives, XXVII, p. 481. * 
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“Prisoners! Where is Varennes?” “Three good leagues 
away, on the cross-road Stenay.” Romeuf asks breath¬ 
lessly for a rc^y of hofi^e^ and ihey are brought out hastily^ 
But here, galloping at headlong speed and shouting to his 
horse, there comes a rider. He springs to the ground; his 
horse is dragged to the stable and falls in utter '^diaustion 
upon the «traW.^ The man can hardly speA; he lookA like a 
madman, but is nevertheless recognis^ for Mangin, the 
Varennes surgeon. He tells his tale haltingly, struggling for 
breath. “ The King, the Queen, and the little Dauphin are 
at Varennes. The populace is guarding them, but the 
hussars—the army of de Bouill^, the Royal Germans—are 
there, quite close, to take them away. They are all going to 
kill each other. Everyone must hasten to the spot. As for 
him, he is on his way to Paris, to the National Assembly, to 
beg for help, to ask for orders.” And he is in the saddle and 
away, disappearing along the road to Chalons. This is really 
bewildering; the King, the Queen—at Varennes! It was 
they, then, who passed through here yesterday evening. The 
people shout and scream to each other, and snatch up their 
weapons, while the drum beats, and Romeufs carriage, 
supplied with horses in the midst of all the commotion, drives 
off to this town of Varennes, whose name, unknown but 
yesterday, is destined to be for ever famous, a familiar word 
on all the lips of France. • 

The cabriolet of the emissaries of the Assembly, leaving the 
Verdun road on the right, rolled on its way between the un¬ 
dulating meadows. In Ae soft light of early morning, as 
far as the eye could see, on every road, by every path, were 
hurrying streams of peasants, all flowing to'H^rds £the same 
point of the horizon, as thbugh there were some irresistible 
magnet in that direction drawing them all to itself. In the 
villages, at Neuvilly, at Boureuilles, not a man was left: on 
the thresholds of the open doors the women gathered, and 
gcused across the landscape with stupefled eyes and hea^ all 
turned ip one direction; while from the distance, from that . 

• r “ I do not know if my poor horse is alive or not: I took thipn * 
^joarters of an hour to reach Clermont: when I arrived thMe he fell down 
upon the straw.”-—Letter from Mangin to the Manicipality of Varennes. 
See FouAel, UBvtnement de Farennee, Appendix, p. 331. 
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far-away r^on tl)at seemed »so fawinating, there arose cob- 
tiuaously a sonorous sound, compo^ of the tocsins of all the 
hamlets, of strident drums beating Ih^ alarm, and of hoarse,, 
indistinguishable noises. 

The carriage overtook group after group, fJl walking 
their while Romeuf, whose dismay was now complete, 
stared 8,t them gloomily, and Bayon rejoiced* They had 
passed Petit Boureuilles, and now the road wa^ swarming 
wUdi men carrying scythes, billhooks, and pitchforks—national ■ 
guards who wore no uniform but blouses, and bore no arms 
but the tools of their daily work. Suddenly there was a cry 
of “-Halt! ^ The cabriolet stopped, for the road was 
blocked by pieces of wood.^ To right and left were low 
houses, and behind the barricade was a crowd. This was 
Varennes. * Romeuf and Bayon alighted, and were challenged 
by the officers of the National Guard. Then the barricade 
of wood was pushed aside, the crowd cried “ Vive VAss^mhUe ! ” 
and the two Parisians were quickly pushed through the mob 
into an old building with a bhickened facade that stood by 
the roadside. It was the town hall. Upstairs they found 
all the local authorities,^ who appeared much harassed: the 
general council of the commune, the members of the 
Tribunal, the magistrate and registrar, the captain, quarter¬ 
master, and ensign of the National Guard. All these men 
had been arguing since the reewgnition of the imprisoned 
King in the Maison Sauce, without coming to any under¬ 
standing. Were the fugitives to be allowed to continue 
their journey towards the frontier ? Should they be taken 
back to Chalons ? The army of de Bouill^* was advancing, 
and the scout§ had already appeared above the vineyards of 

Ch^py. 'Varennes contained at that moment ten thousand 

■» 

^ “ Ivobeerved the movements of the national suards, who . . . were 
making a rampart of trees to block the roads witti.”—Choissal’a Narra- 
tire. 

“ This banioade was placed at the spot where the road forks as it 
leaves Varennea. going towards the wood to the right, and towards 
Clermont to the lera .”—Louis X VI, fe Marquis de BofuuU, et Figtennes, by 
, tlub Abb6 Gabril^' , 

■ “ We wenkto explain to the municipality the object of our jour ney,’’ 
—Bomeufa Report to the Aasembly, JPatitamerUar]/ Arcluvee, XXVlJ^ 
p. 478. ♦ 
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men, who had gathered tl|ere during the night from all parts 
of the country. To keep the King was to expose town 
to an attack which would probably result in terrible disaster. 
The appearance of the Parisians on the scene, then, was an 
unspeakable relief to the humble bourgeois of Varennes, who 
were crushed by their alarming responsibility. Romeurs 
credentials were examined in a moment, and it was (decided 
to inform the King at once of “ the desire of the whole of 
France.” This task was coveted by no one, but time was 
passing, and it must be carried out. A kind of procession 
was formed, and, descending the steps of the town hall, 
marched down the sloping street that crosses the town from 
end to end,^ 

Between the double line of national guards—a line much 
broken by the crowd, and, in spite of all eflTorts, waving in 
zigzags from the upper end of the town to the house Hhat 
sheltered the royal family—marched the proctireur-syndic 
Sauce, his face drawn and pale, his eyes staring and almost 
wild, his whole air that of a man dazed and stupefied. 
Behind him walked Romeuf and Bayon, in the smart uniform 
of the Parisian Guard: blue tunic, with dark red plastron, 
and silver fringe upon the shoulders ; both of them, however, 
covered with dust. Romeuf was grave and sad; Bayon mudh 
excited and talking incessantly, his face flushed, his dress dis¬ 
ordered, his collar gaping.®. After them, grouped together 
without regard for precedence, came the municipal officers 
Pultier, Person, Florentin, Judge Destez, Cadet the com¬ 
manding officer of the artillery, Hannonet the magistrate, 
Guilbert, Bourlois, and Coquillard, members of the council 
of the commune, and others. Every head was uncovered, 
|very heart was shaken with acute agitation, every I.ervj was 
unstrung with emotion. These sensations were common to 
them all; one may see the traces of them in all the Narrative*. 

Half-way down the hill they skirted the church of 
St. Pierre and St. Gengoult on the right, and passed under 

* Official Report of the Municipalitv of Varennes. 

^ a i< fatigue and excitement of the journey had increased the grim* 
ness of his naturally sombre face ; his coat was loose at the neck ; his 
appearance and speech betrayed the most violent agitation.”—Choiseul’s 
Narratiue. 
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the scho: ^^ouse, a long building that stood at right angles 
to the church and cut the street in two. The coveied 
passage that led through it was called the Archway, and 
served as a shelter on market-days for travelling tinkers. It 
was at the mouth of this arcade that the royal carriage had 
been stopped. Just beyond it, on the right, was the inn of 
the Bt^as d'Or^ ?o which the travellers had at ^rst been 
taken, a^xd facing it, drawn up by the wall of a cemetery in the 
narrow wi»:ding Rue de THorloge, the berline lay stranded, 
with its pole o.' the ground and its great dome of luggage 
towering on the roof.^ A little farther down, on the left, 
was Sauce’s grocery shop, which had been the shelter of the 
royal family since midnight. Before the door was a confused 
and huddled throng; among this unwieldy crowd were a few 
hussars on their exhausted hoi-scs; on the threshold of the 
house towards which all heads were turned two dragoons 
stood on guard. The wooden frontage was narrow ; on the 
ground-floor two windows acted as a shop-front, exhibiting 
packets of candles and pots of brown sugar; the door wjis 
horizontally divided into two parts, the lower serving as 
a barrier; on the first story there were two more windows, 
with closed sashes.^ It was half pa.st six in the morning, and 
the sun, already high in the sky, gave promise of a hot day. 

Sauce was the first to enter, guiding Rotneuf and Bayon 
through the shop, which was as* full of people as the street 
below—of peasants, friends or relations of the Sauce family, 
or neighbours who had run in “ to help.” ITie staircase 

* “ As I passed I recognised the berline standing in a somewhat narrow 
street, whither it had been taken.”—Choiseul’s Narrative. 

‘‘‘ “ Sauce’s house consists, says a certain document, of a simple building 
facing the street^ comprising a shop, a kitchen, and a cellar below, rooms 
on t^ story, and attics above, roofbd with tiles. The first story ypui 
reacned from the ground-floor by a dark winding staiicase of wood, with a 
thick rope, worn and dirty, by way of a handrail. The two rooms of the 
•first s^ory were separated by a kind of dark passage. In 1846, the Rue do 
la Basse Cour being enlarged, the Msison Sauce lost its frontage : only 
the back of the bouse remains intact.”— Mimoires du Q&tUrai Radtt, by A. 
C?ombier. Pieces Juatifioativts, No. 19. 

"It was necessary to pass through the shop to get into the house . . . 
* the narrow dark stairs were at the back of the shop, between the wall on 
the left and the door of the kitchen.”—V. Foumel, L'Evinemenl nU 
VarermM. 

Foumel and Combier'eame from Yarennes, and knew the Maison Sauce 
before the alterations of 1845. * 
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ROOM IM SATIOE’S HOOSE WHERE THE ROYAL FAMILY SPENT THE NIGHT. 

A table, on which were some bread and several glasses, 
stood in the middle of this room. The Dauphin and *lds 
sister were asleep on a bed, while Madame de Tourzel sat 
beside them, leaning her forfhead upon her hands. :^Iear her 
wbre the women-of-the-bedchamber, Madame Bruniev ®and 
Madame Neuville, and before one of the windows stood the 
impassive figure of Madame Elizabeth. The three officers of 
the bodyguard who had acted as couriers were at the back 
of the room, in their yellow livery. The King and Queen 
were talking to two officers, Choiseul and Damas, who wore 
gmn tunics with crimson facings.^ Sauce steppe^ timidly 
into the room. 


* Regulaljtoiia of 1788. 
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“Siiey’ " 

Ghoiseul has described the scene, and we need add nothiiig 
to his story. * . 

Romeuf, as he crossed the front room and Approached the 
Queen, whom he saw ^ily at the Tuileries, paus^ suddenly and 
turned away, ove]jcome with emotion. !^yon entered alone 
sturdilj^, though his fatigue and agitation were half choking 
him. 

“Sire, you know—” he stammered—“all the people of 
Paris are at each other’s throats—our wives—our children 
have perhaps been massacred. You will not go any farther— 
Sire—the interests of the State—yes. Sire, our jvive?, our 
children— 

The Queen took his hand with an imperious gesture, and 
pointed him to the still sleeping Dauphin and his sister. 

■» “ And I, am not I also a mother ? ” she said. 

“ Well, vihat is it you want ? ” the King asked im¬ 
patiently. 

“ Sire, a decree of the Assembly-” 

“ Where is it ? ” 

“ My companion has it- 

He opened the door and disclosed Aomeuf, leaning against 
the window of the other room and shaken with sobs. He held 
a paper in his hand, which he presented with bent head. The 
Queen lecognised him. • 

“ What, Monsieur, it is you! Ah, I should not have 
believed it! ” 

^e King snatched the decree roughly from him, and 
read.- 

“ There is no longer a King in France,” he said. 

H» ifd^e it to the Queen, who also read itj and returned it 
to him. Then he read it again, and absently placed it on 
the bed. 

, The Queen impulsively seized the paper and flung it on the 
floor. 

1 will not have my children deflled,” she said; and the 
group of municipal authorities and magistrate^ who from the 
threshold of the room were mutely and anxiously watching 
this scene of downfall and defeat, burst out into a dhorus of 
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imgiy muna^rs, though she had profaned the most 
sacred thing in the world.” Choiseul, hurrying to redeem 
this sacrilege, picked up the decree and phtced it on the 
table. ^ 

The King drew Romeuf and Bayon aside and spoke to 
them in a low voice. Everyone else drew b^k, even Choiseul 
and Damas leavin^lhe room, the doors of which, weife shut. 
Of this intimate conference nothing ever transpired except 
that Louis XVI, who had not lost all hope of the arrival of 
de Bouille's troops, implored the envoys of the Assembly to 
allow him to gain time. “ Let us at least stay here till eleven 
o’clock,” he entreated. Romeuf gave in at once, and Bayon 
also; but the latter went down into the street forthwith, 
exciting the rioters and feigning to be uneasy. They will 
not go back; Bouill^ is coming, and they are waiting for 
, him.” Then from the crowd, who well knew the terrible 
conflict that would result from the onslaught of the great 
butcher and his uhlans, there burst an absolute clamour of 
indignant protest. “ They must go ! They must be forced 
We will drag them by the feet to the carriage.” ^ The 
struggle was now between the people and the King. The 
latter appeared at the window, hoping to soften the hea^ of 
the crowd; but from the moving mass of heads thal filled 
the street from the Archway to the bridge there arose’ one 
unanimous cry, “ To Paris ! To Paris! ” And in the faye 
of this dangerous excitement the municipal body, the magis¬ 
trates, and the officers of the National Guard implored the 
King to yield to the universal desire. “ Wait a moment,” he 
moaned. “ Is it impossible, then, to wait till eleven o’clock 
“ Sire, je ne m'yji&mes —I would not rely upoi\jit,” squeaked 
the voice of an ironical old peasant, Pere Geraudel^ io his 

* “I ain_ready to prove that it was I alone who determined him to start, 
by my device of making the people shout ‘ He must go—we want him td 
go ! —BrierBeport, by Bayon. 

_ “ M. Bayon played a false part: he ^peued tobe touched by the King’s 
situation, and promised to use every effort in making proper arrangaments 
for the start. All he did, however, was to go backwards and forwards, up 
and down the sWrs, ^ the time, to tell the pwple that the King refttsed 
tc>go andtwas inventingLa thousand excuses in order to give de BouiUd 
time to arrive. He would then come back to the King and bemoan the 
uproarious demands of the people, who were insisting noidUy on the King’s 
departure!-*’—Choiseul’s Narrative. 
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mpdking patois. The Queen was ** in ar terrib)t ixtndition." 
She heroically stooped even to implore help from the grocer's 
wife. Madame Sauce answered, as she went to and fro in the 
room: ^ Mon DieUy Madame, your position is vary unfortunate, 
but my husband is responsible, and I do not want them to 
pick a quarrel with him.” And she placidly busied herself 
with preparing the breakfast and coUectii% provisidns for the 
plenishing of the lockers in the carriage, which the people had 
dragged to the door and made ready for the start. When the 
meal was on the table the King sat down and ate a little. 
Then he fell asleep, or pretended to do so: the stratagem won 
him a few moments of delay, but could not be much pro¬ 
longed. He was hardly awake, however, before Madame 
Neuville gained another respite by being suddenly seized with 
an attack of nerves and collapsing upon the floor. Marie 
Antoinette declared she would not desert her attendant, and » 
some men belonging to the place ran to fetch M. Lombard, 
the doctor, who examined the patient, gave her a soothing 
draught, and intimated that the case was not dangerous. The 
crowd in the street was becoming vociferous, for it was im¬ 
patient to be obeyed, and, moreover, there was a rumour that 
de fi9uill^s advance-guard was in the wood of Montfaucon, 
and the general irritation was increased tenfold by terror. 

“ To Paris ! To Paris! ” In the house everyone was silent 
n®w : each looked at the othei^ wondering if to yield were 
inevitable. The King begged for a moment, for one moment 
only of respite, for a few minutes alone with his family. No 
d&oner hAd they been left than he cntreatetl Sauce to do him 
an important service; to go to the carriage, namely, and 
from a secret •receptacle—a contrivance whose position in the 
carriHg^ie described to Sauce as he gave him the keys—Bo 
abstract some papers that he wished to destroy. As Sauce 
hesitirted the King and Queen became urgent, explaining to 
him all they had to fear, confiding their sufferings to him, 
declaring that “ if they had not left Paris they would have 
beau murdered by the Orleans party. What then was to 
become of them?” There were tears in the eyes US both. 
Sauce allowed himself to be persuaded, and having made some 
excuse for entering the carriage, he soon returned Vith the 
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little box. 'Oilie King, having opened it, set to worll^ hastily 
with the princesses and the rest of the party to tear the 
papers into the most minute pieces possible, which they then 
heaped uj^n a large dish and tried to bum, while Sauce stood 
on guard ijj^ the door. Something raised an alarm, however, 
and fiightmed the King, whereupon he flung dish and papers, 
whether burnt or not, through the open window iftto the 
back yard. The fragments fluttered as far as the lane of 
JLa V^rade, where they were collected by many people, though 
no one ever succeeded in deciphering two words that were on 
them.^ It was now half past seven in the morning. The 
' berline was at the door, and the three officers of the bodyguard 
were already sitting impassively on the box, exposed to the 
invectives of the crowd. The hussars, abandoned by their 
officers, were passing pitchers of wine from hand to hand, and 
shouting before and after every draught “ Vive la Nation / ” * 
The commandant of the National Guard of the village of 
Neuvilly, Bigault de Signemont, wearing his cross of St. Louis, 
was organising the procession at the request of the magistrates 
of Varennes, dispersing the crowd, placing his men, and securing 
a certain degree of order. 

Meanwhile, in the grocer’s shop, the chief feeling aroused 
by this struggle that had lasted since midnight was one of 

* " The King begged to be left alone with his family, in order that he 
might destroy the papers that the procureur Sauce had gone to fetch 
secretly at his request from a hidden compartment in the carriage. At 
the very moment that the papers, having been torn into little scraps, had 
been heaped up and were be^nning to bum on a dish, someone knocked at 
the door of the room, in spite of the procureur of the commune, who was 
keeping watch carefully. . . . The royal family, in their agitation, flvng 
everything—the dish and the scraps of burnt and unbumt paper alike— 
through the window into the yard. Some people, either from curiosity or 
malice, gathered up some of the |ra^ent8 of paper that*vere still inteict, 
kttt they could not succeed in making any document out of thUn.”— 
(Local tradition. La Viriti aur la/uite de Louie XVI, by E. A. Anoelon, 
p. 114.) 

<< Sauce, onr procureur of the commune, came to tell me aomS extra¬ 
ordinary things. The King and Queen told him, with tears in their eyes, 
that if they had not left Paris thev would have been murdered by the 
Orleans faction ; they confided endless things of this kind to him, and 
burnt in his house an enormous mass of papers, which he is very much 
annoyed not to have seized, but be was not in the room at the moment, 
Uhving ^ne out to give tome orders.”—Letters from Madame Destez to 
her mother. National Archivee, D. 'XXlXb, 37-385. 

‘ B«p(^ of M. lUmy, non-commissioned officer of dragoons.—Choiseol’a 
Narrative. Pilee ^ut\ficative. No. 8. 
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intense^eariness: no one apparently gave the signal for the 
start, blit all felt it to be inevitable. The King, always 
homely rather than dignified, showed his vexation plainly as 
he led the way downstairs; then came the Queen, trembling, 
on the arm of de Choiseul; then Madame Elisoribeth, with 



PRAfOHTAINB's HOUS® and THK way OCT OF VAKBNNES by thk 
CLERMONT ROAD. 

• • 

an air of resignation, accompanied by Damas; last of ail, 
Madame de Tourzel and the children. They entered the 
carriage; the crowd in their sudden satisfaction cried “ Five 
le Roi!"^ and also “ Vive la Nation!'" De Choiseul closed 
the door. 

Do not leave us," said the Queen to him, leaning through 
the window, but at that instant the berline began to move, 
and behind it the mob rushed forward wfth 8uch*a swirl 
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that Choiseul, Damas, and even Romeuf, who had only just 
qiounted his horse, were overturned, rolled on the ground, 
and dragged along till they were lost to sight. • 

The narrowness of the passage under the Archway created ^ 
a terrible crush: then the berline, encircled by all the 
municipal authorities of Varennes, with Saure at their head, 
rifade its way up that tragic street by which it had Entered 
the town eight hours earlier. Before the venerable town hall 
there was a short halt, while shouts of triumph rose from the 
people ; then the procession moved on, marching so slowly that 
a dragoon opposite the Maison Prefontaine was able to see 
« the Queen, as she sat far back in the carriage, acknowledging 
his salute with an air of such overwhelming suffering that, he 
declared “ he had never in his life experienced anything like 
his feeling at that moment.” ^ He also saw the King, 

“ making a gesture that showed the deepest grief.” Another 
witness related to de Bouille “ the most appalling details of 
the condition in which he had seen the King, the Queen, and 
their suite, with the exception of Madame Elizabeth, whose 
firmness and presence of mind were sustained in a way that 
deserved admiration.”® There are records, too, in sharp 
contrast with the prostration of the vanquished party—of the 
exultation, the shouts of joy, and the songs of the conquerors 
who were all determined to escort the berline, and were 
setting out light-heartedly lor Paris, with no reason but their 
desire not to lose a single incident in the events that were 
intoxicating the country so madly. 

There was not one of those peasants of Argonne who left 
their cottages that day to prolong this prodigious frolic, 
their coats on their shoulders, sabots on thei*^ feet, and joy 
in their hearts, who for *one moment dreamt that' that 
morning was for France but the beginning of adventures, or 
that many among them would only return to their Ullages 
disillusioned and disappointed and aged, after having trudged 
on all the roads of Europe, during twenty-five years of 
danger and agony and battle. 

‘ IWmy’s Narrative. 

* Mtmoirta of Coimt Lottie de BottiU4. 
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TJIK RKTUllN 

As far as Boureuilles—that is to say, for tlie distance of half 
a league—the inarch was practically a run, so strongly did the 
men of Vareniics feel that de Rouille’s soldiers were at their 
heels. Across the Aire they saw the glittering helmets of the 
dragoons swarming over the hill of ('hcpy. 

Suddenly, from one end to the other of the procession that 
was escorting the royal carriage, there rang out a cry of 
terror, “ Here they are! ” And indeed some horsemen, with 
an officer at their head,' were descending the slope towards 
the river, which they were trying to cross. Some of them 
could be seen vainly urging their horses into the water, some 
seeking for a ford, some winding among the crops. If they 
had thought of going on to the village of Boureuilles, alMiut 
a hundred yards farther, where the road crosses to the right 
side of the river, there would have been no obstocrle lietwcen 
them and the “ patriots,” who could not then have avoided 
the meeting they feared so much. 'Fhe latter endured half 
ail hour of horrible apprehension; they saw the horsemen 
draw ^o^etherf look long and e«mestly at the marching* 
peasants in the distance, and finally retird towards the 
main bfldy of the troops, near a hamlet with the appropriate 
name of Ratantout.® 

The berline was escorted by six thousand men,® of whom 

* It fras de Bonilla’s son.—Second Official Report of Varennes, 

* (Rater=iQ fail, to miscarry. II rate en <oW=he fails in everything.* 
— Trans.) 

* Second Report of the Muncipality of Varennes. The Report of the 
Directory of Clermont to the Assembly says: The carriage was escorted 
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more than two hundred were mounted, with abou^ thousi|pd 
women and children; and the trampling of so Joatmy feet 
raised a cloud of dust, for they walked quickly. After about 
an hour's march, during which they had covered more than 
a league and a half, th^ head of the column halted, having^ 
suddenly encountered, coming out of the ^llc^e of Neuvilly, 
a ^iipuli^n of dragoons, who at first sight had inspired them 
with panic. These were, however, not enemies, but reinforce¬ 
ments, being those soldiers of de Damas' detachment who had 
turned refractory, on the previous evening at Clermont. 

After having'fraternised and caroused all night with the 
men of that town, they had chosen as their leader one of 
their non-commissioned officers, M. de Soumie, and they were 
4 accompanying the National Guard and the council of the 
.district on their way from Clermont to meet the King. 

Devillay,^ the president of the district, apprpached the 
.berline. Through the open window he saw Louis XVI, grey 
> with dust and stifled by the heat, and saluted him in the 
name of the Directory of Clermont. The Queen and her 
children appeared to be ill and worn out with fatigue.® 
Devillay began a harangue “ expressing the sentiments of the 
people of the town towards their Majesties, and the alarm 
occasioned by the bare idea of their departure.” The King 
answered simply, “ It was not my intention to leave France,” 
and leaned back in the carriage. The men of Clermont fell 
into position next to the corporation of Varennes, and with 
the dragoons as a rear-guard they proceeded on their way. 

At ten o’clock in the morning the procession reached the 
1 first houses of Clermont, where, the news of the King’s 
return having spread throughout the neighbourhood, “ more 
‘than six thousand men ” thronged the only street of'ihc.town. 

' The* dusty berlhie passed through at a foot’s pace, while 
the people, every one of whom wished to see all therenwas to 
be seen, hu8tled,each other and cheered, and shouted “ Vive la 
Nfttionr” 

. The 'men of# Varennes received an ovation, but their 

— Aore than six thoiis«ftad msn of the National Quard, and Iw a crowd of 
people of all ages and both sexes.”— Parliamemtary Archivea, XXVIX, 482. 

^ Parliamimtary ^rehima, 1st SerieU, XXVII, 4^. 

’ ImHa XWI, U. Mnrq»ia de etc., b/the Abb4 Oabiiel. 
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ll^umph was not unmixed with eonsteraation, for a ramour 
was ^ing< spread abroad that de Bouill^s soldiers- had 
taken possession of Varennes^ and that the town was in 
flames. 

There was a short halt at the tovni hall. Sauce delivered 
over to his colle^ue of Clermont the passport that had been 
made out in the name of the Baronne de KotiflP, aftd qse^ by 
the royal family, begging him to see that the document was 
placed in the hands of the National Assembly. As'for him, 
he was worn out. Moreover, it. was reported that Varennes 
was being pillaged. He had left his wife aitd children there; 
he wais in a great hurry to go home. 

And he was seen, solemn as always, disappearing along the ^ 
road to his own town, with several members of the Varennoif 
corporation. As the}^ strode along, their faces were sad, for 
they werc^ full of anxiety with regard to the misfortunes that 
awaited them in their own homes, and perhaps, at the 
bottom of their hearts, of fear that they had not acted for 
the best. They had delivered the King into the hands of 
the revolutionaries: this had been made plain to them by 
the brutal gaiety of the six thousand patriots assembled at 
Clermont, and by that insolent cry, “ Vive la Nation! ” with 
which the ears of the captives were so persistently 
offended. 

And now the council of the district of Clermont, in 
organising the royal escort, eliminated from it all non¬ 
commissioned officers, as being unworthy to command free 
dragoons.^ As far as Sainte-Mdnehould, therefore, Sign^mont 
alone was to lead this procession of undisciplined peasants 
and soldiers^intoxicat«l with insubordination. It is said > 
thatJklRdame Elizabeth, seeing this officer prancing about on 
a great horse he had succeeded in procuring, pointed rto the ' 
cross s3f St. Louis upon his coat, and said to the King, with 
an expression of indignant pity, “ See, man there is . 

a man to whom you give bread ! ” * ,» ■* 

* Letter from the directors of the Clemtont districlft to the Dfraotoiy of 
the department of the Marne.— Lovm X U Marquia de BouHli, etc,, >hymm 

the Abbd Gabriel, p. 311. • ' » V 

a Information collected by th« Abb4 Gabriel.—See Lcvie XVI, U 
Marquia de BwilU, etc.,-p*30^ „ 
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They started off again, still af a foot’s pace. The heat 
was oppressive and the road was hard. At every turning, at 
the junction of every little path, there were some who fell 
out of the procession on the plea of resting in the shade, some 
lingerers who wandered into the wood and were seen no more. ' 
By way of compensation, new recruits ^were constantly 
arriving.^ ^ The roadway was lined with a double eow of 
peasants—men, women, and children—who were drawn along 
and mingled with the crowd, followed it for a hundred yards 
or so, and then fell out, to be replaced by others. This 
throng—noisy, perspiring, drunken—was visible from afar, 
while in its midst the berline was almost hidden from sight 
so closely was it encircled and imprisoned. Yet there it was, 
its windows open, its surface grey with dust, and within it, 
imagined rather than seen, the King’s face, red and swollen 
from the heat, the Queen’s indignant brow, the children in a 
state of obvious exhaustion. These signs of humiliation only 
encouraged the dastardly crowd, who elbowed and jostled one 
another, and, clinging to the carriage door, stared over it 
with insolent familiarity, their mouths agape. As soon as 
they had gazed their fill they flung at the prisoners the only 
insult they knew, “ Vive la Nation! ” 

It took them nearly three hours to cover three leagues, and 
it was only at half past twelve that the huge procession reached 
the farm of Vertevoie and b^an to descend the rapid slope 
by which Sainte-Menehould is approached. 

Beneath the burning sun the plain of Champagne appeared 
to be literally scorched. And ^ready there arose from the 
valley the mighty murmuring of an over-excited mob, mingled 
with the rolling of drums and the ringing of bel{s. 

*The town of Sainte-Meflehould, after its night %f-*dis- 
tracting anxiety,' had been in a state of ferment since the 
dawn. Drouet and Guillaume had reappeared ® at four O'Hock 

1 “During the return journey the dragoons as they marched were 
mingled with the crowd that covered the road, the fields, and the 
meadows : they were greeted with cries of Vivent Meaaiewra les dragona / ” 

* “ It was four o’clock when the Sieurs Drouet and Guillaume, reappearing 
•-infonr midst. . . .”—Extract from the Minutes of the Municipal Council ol 
the town of Sainte-M4nehouId. “ Drouet and Guillaume, who were 
back at Sainte-M4nehould on the following day by three o’clock in the 
morning, Wmounoed. . . .”—Memorial proving the claims of the in- 
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in the morning, and had made known the course of events at 
y^nnes : shortly ^erwards Mangin had passed through on 
his way to Pans with the news of the arrest, followed by a 
su^ession of couriers who gave notice of the King’s return, 
y^ereupon the whole neighbourhood descended upon Sainte- 
Menehimld to soe him. Express messengers continually 
am^dTrom Chdlons seeking information, and the* National 
Guard of that town had actually crowded themselves into 
four wagons and posted along the road.^ The incident 



THK TOWN IIALI. AT 8AINTE-m£nKHOOI,D. 


began to assume the appearance of a gigantic pleasure party, 
for the housewives of Sainte-Menehould, foreseeing a rush of 
visitors, had been baking bread all night, and outside the 
houses, by the roadside, tables were set up and spread with 
food. Between the Porte des Bois and the town hall 
fifteen thousan^ men ^ had ranked themselves in so compact 
and i^sgHlar a mass that it was almost impossible to mov^ 
among them. > 


habitanfti of Sainte-M^nehould upon the gratitude of the nation. FourneL 
i Evi^metU de VarenneM, Piice Jualijicative, p. 377. 

» List of expensea entailed upon the department of the Marne bv the 
journey of the King and the royal family. ^ 

“To the Sieurs Chanoine, Fouet, Loger, Snbet, and Quillet, for the 
posting expensea of the expedition they made to Sainte-Mdnehould at the 
head of the National Guard of Chalons, 68fr. lOo. v 

“ To the Sieur Lance, for the carriage supplied by him to the officers and 
others who went to meet the King, 118 francs." 

* Report of the Muncipality of %inte-M^nehould. 
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At the ccMmer of the Basse Tenres l)upiny the Mayor, 
and deLi^^ the chief municipal officer,'present^ themselves 
Jill the door |^ the carria||e as it drew up. 

The King leant forwara sleepily, while the Mayor delivered . 
a discourse‘‘on the alann that his Majesty had caus^ to‘‘ 
thh’tiation by listening to advisers unwonthy of his re^hrd 
and at varia^^ with the dictates V>f his heart.’® 'Ihe 
roy^sts^ thdi^ht this lecture misplaced, the patriots 
darned ^ inadequate. The King answer^ timidly that 
» **108 int^tions had been greatly misunderstood, for he had 
nothing in view but the happiness of his people ”; and the 
herline, ptreceded by the Mayor, went on its way to the 
tqwn hall, past the posting-house, where less than twenty 
hours earli<{r it had b^n supplied with fresh hors^. Ihe 
King looked about him with interest, while the attention of 
the Queen, who was sitting far back on the left side of the 
canriage, was attracted by a certain spectator in front of the 
^ posting-house, who raised himself on tiptoe above the heads of 
tly crowd €uid saluted her with a sweeping flourish of his hat. 
This man, who was greatly moved, was dressed simply, but 
was decorated with the cross of St. Louis; he w nf c two 
pistols in his belt, and carried a musket bn his shoulder after 
the manner of a grenadier. A few steps farther on was the 
. sign of the SoleU d'Or^ where several disarmed dragoons were 
standing about the door ‘^in their stable jackets. The 
berfSne turned to the right, and stopped between the 
stone lions by which the entrance to the town hall is 
guarded. 

In a laige room on the ground-floor a table was laid for 
five, mid to this the royal family was led byi the Mayor.* 
The King was covered ^th perspiration and djSp^ared 
harassed; the cloth dresses of the Queen and Madame 
Elizabeth were grey with dust; Madame Royale could hardly 
stand, and the Dauphin fell asleep upon his chair.* Never¬ 
theless, they s^ted themscdvee at the table in silence, and the 
corporation and other principal local authorities waited 
—•^•iffespectfully upon their ^Mcyesties. The King took some 

* Bnirette, Siatoire d« Sainie-M^nehouid, and Report of the Mnnioi- 

kli&V. ^ TVivA-tA infnrmAlirm. 


pttlity. 
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soup in a silver bowl, which was handed to him by'^’aiUette, 
the landlord of the Soldi d'Or.'^ The meal, indeed, was both 
dainty and lavish,^ and towaixls the end was enlivened by a 
little conversation. The royal family chatted about the 
heat, their feelings of fatigue, the past and future course of 
their journey; w|jile the King, as was always the case when 
he spoke naturally and without nervousness, chanfted every¬ 
one by his good nature and patience. The Queen inspir^ 
more awe, but she pleased the bourgeois^ who were mostly 
fathers of families, by her care for her son; for he had not 
been undressed for forty hours, and she feared the effect upon 
him of the overpowering heat of an afternoon in the berline. 
The Mayor placed his house at the Queen’s disposal, an offer 
which she instantly accepted, and it was decided not to 
continue the journey until the early morning of the next 
day. 

But the impatient crowd without was growing weary of 
waiting. The people had come to see all that was going 
on, and they demanded their King with vociferous cries. 
Louis XVI meekly allowed himself to be led upstairs, 
followed by Marie AntoineCTa with her son in her arms. 
The Mayor opened a window,^ which the King appeared 
first, then the Queen and the Dauphin, their gracious action 
being greeted by a loud cry of “ Vive hi NatUm ! ” 

The great oblong space of tht square seemed to be pave<l 
with heads. Hats were flourished, hands were waved, and 
every eye was turned towards the balcony, where the King 
stood dressed in his disguise—the brown coat and the hat 
laced like a servant’s—greeting them with a wave of the hand 
and every appearance of satisfaction. 

Tk«R suddenly the burning cuiiosity of the crowd changod 

> Faillette, in memory of the King’s visit, had the following inscription 
engratied upon this bowl:— 

“At Sainte-M4ne)|gmld, Louis XVI, as he was being taken l^k from 
Varennes as a prisoner, took some soup in this bowl, June 21 («'c), 1791.” 
This bowl belonged in 1891 to Madame Coloson.— Annales dt Vtnrtgialrt- 
ment, 1891. Aracle by M. Tausserat. 

s lust of expenses. 

“To the Municipality of Sainte-M4nehould and the neighbouriai^ 
mnnicipi^ties, for the expenses of providing food for the royal family, 
their suite, and the National Quara, and of providing munitions of war, 
3697 livres, 17 salt, 6 deniera.'* 
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to anger. A roar of indignation arose from every comer of 
the square, for the ostlers from the posting-house had just 
been seen to push the berline towards the stables, and 
instantly the news had spread that the King would not start 
till the following day. “ We are betrayed ! They are waiting 
for de BouilkV’ cried the leaders of the mob, and all the towns¬ 
folk echoed, “ We are betrayed ! To Chalons ! To Chalons! ” 
for in imagination they already saw mshing upon their town, 
sword in hand and carbines loaded, all the cavalry that was 
thought to be swarming in the forest. 

“ Well, well,” said the King, resigned already, “ let us 
go!” 

As he was about to go downstaii's he saw, behind the gate 
that divided the town hall from the gaol, some prisoners 
looking at him. Taking from his pocket ten louis, to which 
the Queen iulded five, he I)egged the Mayor to distribute 
the money among the prisoners, and then went pensively 
down to the hmikfast-room, where he waited, without say¬ 
ing another wonl, until the carriages were brought round. 

The crow<l, which scemt'd to be made more violent by each 
concession on the part of its v’v^tims, was becoming insulting 
—feiwious even. As the d parting berline turned into the 
Rue de la Grande Auche a riot broke out. Signeinont had 
yielded the command of the mob to Bayon ; the Varennois— 
except alrout thirty of them, who had probably nothing to lose 
—had returned with all haste to their town, being anxious 
to learn what had taken place there; the militia of the 
district of Clermont and the “patriot dragoons” did not care 
to go farther. The escort, then, wjis composed of new-comers, 
who filled the office of warder all the more .savagely that they 
hr.d run no risks in the m.itter of the anvst—<|U hit , ..len, 
wtKxleuttem Imm ’ the forest, chalk-diggei"s from the plain, the 
riff-raff of Champagne, mean and miserable villagers, with 
shaven chins, thin lips, cunning eyes, and stunted forms, 
armed with hoes and old muskets. 

The departure of this honle, who had been drinking since 
, morning, took place beneath the fierce three o'clock sun. 
It was no longer a proce.ssion, but a tornado; and its gemend 
appearance was such that the q^agistrates of Chalons, who had 
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posted from that town with the intention of receiving the 
King at the confines of the department, when they encountered 
this rabble pouring out of the gates of Sainte-Menchould 
promptly returned as they came without leaving their car- 
b-iages, or even seeing the royal berline, which was being 
detained at the entrance of the GiTinde Auche by the out¬ 
break of a riot. 

For there, by the house forming the corner of the Rue de 
I’Abreuvoir, was a man who, this time on horseback, wjis 
recognisable as that knight of St. Louis who had stood bristling 
with pistols before the posting-house at the entrance to the 
town, and had saluted the Queen. He w»is obviously much 
excited, and as a protest against the insulting jeers of the 
pea.sants he seized the musket that was hung upon his 
shoulder and presented arms. The King saw him, and re¬ 
turned his salute. 

The rider then cut a patli for himself through the crowd 
by a movement of his horse, and hurrying on by the short way 
through the Rue <les ('apucins, posted himself at the f/irther end 
of the bridge, at the corner of^le Qnai de Tllopitid. As the 
carriage passed he tritsl to urg<r'his horse through the crowd, 
who i-epnlse<l him with their cudj^’ls; however, in the middle 
of the faulxjurg he succeeded in drawing near enough to 
salute the King again, ftt the same time crying out his name 
and style. Above the upri>ar hisVoice was heard atinonneing 
that he was “ the Comte de Dampierre, that he hml inarritKl 
Mile, de Segur, a relation of the Minister and a niece of M. 
d’AUonville.” It is not known whether the King heard him, 
but the escort hooted, and tiHetl to dismount him. Urging 
his horse forward, he dashed through the crowd, and, firing his 
niusk3f*as he went, galloped away hlong an emb<inkinent that 
crossed a certain piece of marshy land called tfie Pool of Rupt. 
Some of the peasants firesl on him without hitting him, but 
his horse slip^ied on the muddy turf and he rolled into a ditch, 
where he was quickly found. There they shot him at cIcmic 
quarters as he lay, battered him with cudgel-blows, disfigured 
him with pickaxes; but the incident was hardly noticed amh}-- 
the fongs and shouts of the gay-hearted crowd. The King, 
however, heard the bring of theehots and made inquifies. 
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** It is nothing,'’ someone answered him; ** it is only a mad¬ 
man being killed." 

But Dampierre was not dead yet. The murderers, 
therefore, seized him by his coat collar and dragged him, 
howling with pain, to the road, intending to finish thei;/ 
work begide the royal carriage. But being checked at a 
distance^ of fifty yards from the high-road by a naAow but 

deep ditch, they 
rolled the dying 
man into it and de¬ 
spatched him with 
a final charge of 
shot. 

At the first vil¬ 
lage, Dammartin la 
Planchette, the as¬ 
sassins were within 
an ace of killing 
each other over the 
business of dividing 
among themselves 
the arms and horse 
of their victim ; and 
it is said that they 
left on his body a 
chain of gold and 
fifty louis, which were found at the time of his burial.^ 
The procession had not paused, but continued to advance 
slowly under the merciless sky—a deplorable rabble of ex¬ 
hausted men, dragging their feet after them* Three hours 
hfter leaving Sainte-M^nehould they arrived at AuvfJ Vhere 



« 

THE SPOT WHBItB U. DAMPIERRE DIED. 


^ It is a truly astonishing thing how inaccurate even the spectators of 
the drama were in their reooUeotions of certain points. Thus Madame de 
Tourzel places the murder of M. de Dampierre b^ore the aurival at Silnte- 
M^nehould. “ When the King,” she said, “ was passing over « road 
between Clermont smd 8ainte-M4nehould, we heard the sound of some 
rifle-shots, and we saw a crowd of national guards running in the meadhw. 
The King asked what was happening. ‘ Nothing,’ was the answer; ' it is 
madman they are killing 1 ^ And we learnt shortly afterwards tiiat it 
was M.de Dammerre, anoblenuui of Clermont, who had roused thesnssioions 
of the National Guai^ by his eagerness in trying to approach bia Miqtaty's 
carriage.*’ 
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the peasants standing by the roadside watched this great 
throng tramping past them in an uproar of shouts and 
obscene songs, those who were near the berline addressing 
scurrilous remarks to the King and Queen, who could be seen 
fitting there in a cloud of dust, worn out, melancholy, 
motionless. • , 

Havii^ left the village behind them, they continued to 
jommey across the great plain. At Le Neuf Bellay, a hamlet 
of three houses, which they reached before Tilloy, they met, 
at about seven o’clock, M. Plaiet, a member of the Directory 
of the department of La Manic, and M. Rose, the procureur- 
ginkral-syndic of ChSlons, who saluted their Majesties respect¬ 
fully. They found the royal family “ in a state of dejection 
of which it would be impossible to form any idea.” At Pont- 
de-Somme-Vesle there was a short halt to change horses. 
The escort, since the arrival of the magistrates of Chdlons, 
had been rather less disorderly ; the carriage was encircled by 
national guards; the Varennois who intended to travel all the 
way to Paris had secured vehicles at the posting-houses, and 
the procession now stretched qut over a long distance and had 
the appearance of a military iVnvoy. TTie laggards who 
formed the rear-guard were half t£|>sy, and when as night fell 
they passed below Notre Dame de I’^lpine they broke the 
windows of the priest’s house with stones.^ 

As they approached Chalons ’ the escort was gradually 
swelled by those who had hurried in from the neighbouring 
country to satisfy their curiosity. The roful was lined with 
horsemen, with crowded vehicles, with foot passengers, all of 
whom stared with amazement at this strange troop of about 
four or five thousand men,® of whom barely a quarter wore 
unifoiW. Never did any monarch yet make an entry like? 
this into one of his “ good towns.” 

At the junction of the Avenues of Saint Jean with the 
royal jt>ute, at the spot then called the Fork, a detachment 
of inounted police was posted. These fell in at the head of 

1 “ To the mevr eur4 of I’Epine, for repairing the windowa of hie house, 
brokeqr fay the National Onara when the King passed, 39 livru ."—list of 
Exp as ii o i. * 

■ Official Retort of what occorred atChAlcms. 
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the procession, which then turned into the Avenues in order 
to avoid the circuitous way ^through the heart of the town. 
It was past eleven o’clock at night. 

The National Guard of Vitry-le-Fran 9 ois, combined with 
those of all the towns and villages of the district, were drawd 
up undej" the trees as far as the Porte Diiuphine. Nothing 
was distinguishable within the berline, but on the box were 
the three officers of the Guard in their yellow liveries, sitting 
motionless, as they had sat since the morning, under a fire of 
mockery and abuse. As the King passed, the militia and the 
crowd made no sound, but the moment the Varennois ap¬ 
peared, in high feather, there were cries of Bravo! Vive 
Varennes ! Vive la Nation ! ” 

At the Porte Dauphino the berline stopped. On these very 
stones the carriage of the young Archduchess Marie Antoinette 
had drawn up in 1770, when she was on her way into France 
to be its Queen. It was in her honour that this tall stone 
archway had arisen so grandly; and still by the light of the 
illuminations that outlined its entablatures that night could 
bo read the inscription caiwed unon it twenty-one years earlier : 
Perstet aeterna ut amor—M this monument endure as long 
as our love ! ^ 

Under the ai’chway the municipal body harangued the King, 
and then, preceding the carriage as it Y>assed between the two 
lines of national guai'ds, marched on two hundred yards 
farther to the new Intendant’s house, where apartments had 
b^n prepared.^ 

Marie Antoinette had long ago lodged in this magnificent 
building, when journeying from Vienna. It was one of the 
most sumptuous specimens of the charming French style of 
•the eighteenth century, with a massive portico supported by 
columns and richly decorated with shields ; high, small-paned 
windows, ornamented on the tympanum with a graceful gar¬ 
land carved in stone; and a huge court, splendidly regular, 

' List of expenses entailed upon the department of the Marne bv tlie 
Kina’s visit. 

“To Ogny’s wife for preparing the rooms in the Intendant’s house for 
the arrival of the royal family, 1*2 livrea. 

“ To the Sieur huchet, upholsterer, the sum of livrta, for furnituio 
supplied for the apartments of the royal family.” 
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with its three facades all of the same architectural style, 
ending in an Italian balustrad' Notwithstanding the crowd, 
the berline contrived to enter the court. On the threshold 
of the reception rooms on the ground-floor, which were 
lyightly lit up, some young girls of the place presented the 
Queen with baske^ of flowers,^ and respectfully offered to 
wait upoB her; whue the King, in spite of the latenesfs of the 
hour, was expected to receive official visits from the inemljers 
of the departmental government, the district tribunal, and a 
body of officers belonging to the urban guard ami the mounted 
police.® After this, at one o’clock, supper was served,® at 
which all the administrative Ixxlies were present, seated round 
the table in the con-ect order of preceilence. It was not till 
two o’clock that the royal family wt>re perniittc<l to retire up¬ 
stairs, where bedrooms had been prepared for them on the 
first floor. 

Here, for the first time since they hafl left the 'rnilories, 
the fugitives found be«ls. Not one of them lay down, 
however, for the warm reception of the Ch.-'ilonnais, <ind the 
undisguisedly loyal sentiments of the authoritic's—particu¬ 
larly of the Mayor Chore/, aiul^is*’ Ilo/e, the prtHurntr of the 
department*—h<ul given rise to the wildest illusions. 'I'he 
King was on his feet all night, while the Queen and Mmlaaie 
Elizabeth were equally •wakeful. In those huge and lofty 
rooms, whose windows look out upon the rich foliage of the 
Park of Ormesson, they held feverish consultations. Should 
they attempt to remain at Chalons, “surrounding themselve* 
with a defensive army,” and rallying round them, <is though 
in an entrenched camp, all the royalists of France '( 'I’he 
commandant-general of the mounted police was cxpw;tiiig the 
arrival the National Guard of Uhtiims; and if this IxHly of 
men, well armed and etjuipped as they wert;, shareil the 
sentiments of the Chalonnais, “ there might be semie 
poasibility of keeping the King, since reinforcements would 

> Mitnoirea de Madame de Tourzfl. 

* Official Report ot what occurrcsl at Ch&lons. 

•“*‘To the Shear Deaillin, caterer, for the aupper for the King amJ the 
royal family, 400 Uvrea.” —List of Expense*. 

* Chores waa nearly out to pieces that very day because of his royalist 
sentiments. He waa obliged to fly and hide hinuelf. Roze died on the 
scaffold in Paris in 1794. 
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constantly come in of all the true sons of France in the 
neighbourhood." ^ 

They even considered the insane idea of turning back again 
to MontmMy. The National Guard of Ch&lons offered to 
serve as an escort of honour to the King, only asking, in ord^ 
to make themselves into a body of cav^ry, for authority 
to use fhe horses of the Bodyguard, which had been left at 
the depot in ChMons ever since the disbandment of the 



THK FBErBCrrURE, FORMERLY THE INTBNDANT’s HOUSE AT CUAL6nS-SUR- 

MARNE. 


corps. Others entreated the King to leave the town without 
delay, and to fly to join the army of de Bouilld. In the room 
• where the Dauphin wa# sleeping—the enS room «at the 
southern comer of the facade looking towards the garden— 
a secret staircase was hidden in the wall, by which it was 
possible to leave the building without being seen by the 
sentinels, and take refuge among the trees of the park.* 

* Pr^is hiatorique du ComU de Valory. 

* This stairoase, which atill exists, enables one to identify the room 
ooonpied by the Danphin. Madame de Tounsel simply says: They 
showed 1dm a seoret stairoase in the room where "Monsmgnenr le Danphm 
slept, which it was impossible to disoover unless one knew where it was.” 
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But Louis XVI refused to fly alone ; he preferred to 
time. It was therefore arranged that he should stay as long 
as possible at Chdions, in order that “his good men of 
Rheimsy^ from whom he expected wonders, might have time 
^ arrive. 

In the early moping he lay down, but at about half past 
nine waa awakened by the news that the “good*men of 
Rheims " had arrived. They were a collection of “ black sheep,” 
recruited from the factories, who had marched all night, and 
were drunk with fatigue, heat, and wine. Being prevented 
from coming too near the Intendant’s house, they yelled out 
threats from a distance, and demanded the immediate 
departure of the royal family, whom they had underhiken 
to take back with them to llheims, to make a show for the 
populace.^ 

The King answered obediently that “ he would dress 
himself and attend Divine service—for this Thursday, the 
23rd, was Corpus Christi Day—and that immediately after 
his dinner he would start, in accordance with the desire of the 
people.” ® 

At ten o’clock, then, he left h’s rooms and went to Moss. 
The landing outside the 8alon.s was lined with national 
guards and town police, who presented arms ; * and in the 
chapel of the Intendanl^s house, on the middle story of the 
left wing, the Abbd Cholicr, eftr^ of Notre Dame, made 
ready to officiate.* 

But before the introductory prayers were ended a great 
uproar arose in the court of the building. The goo<l men 
of Rheims had succeeded in forcing their way past the 

* “ yfhen the 'ifrational Guard of Rheims arrived they expresse<l their, 
intention of making the King and his famfly go round by Rheims on their 
return to Paris. At the same time disturbing rumours were disseminated, 
to the eflect that the administrative body intended to keep the King at 
ChAlons for the whole day, in order to facilitate hU rescue or flight.”’— 
Official Report of what occurred at Chklons. 

* Official Report of what occurred at ChAlons. 

* ** To the police of the town of Chalons, fur the day and night spent 
^ them on the occasion of the King’s arrest, 36 fitmes.’—List of 
Expenses. 

'* This chapel, though disused, has not been altered : it is a little room, 
wiUi the alter sfandlng back in an alcove, which is panelled with fine 
Louis Quinze woodwork in white and gold. 
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sentinels, and were overrunning the hall and the beautiful 
stone staircase with the gilded iron railing that led to the 
chapel. They were shouting at the top of their voices that 
“ Capet was fat enough already for what they were going to 
do with him,” and that they would undertake “ to mak^ 
cockades for themselves of the bowels of Lopis and Antoinette, 
and sashes of their skins ”; while others demanded 
“their hearts and livers,” that they might cook and eat 
them.^ 

The corporation of Chalons succeeded in calming these 



THE OLD IHTBNDANT’S HOUSE AT OHALdNS-SUB-MABNE, SEES FBOM THE 

PABK OF OBME8SOM. 


madmen, and the Mass was proceeded with; but a few 
moments later a great noise of broken windows® and of 
“ fearful cries ” spread terror throughout the building. This 
time the people were declaring that Capet had been made 
%iway with, that the hostile troops were approaching^, and 
that de Bouill^ was at the gates of the t|^wn. It was 
necessary to interrupt the service. A window was opened 
and the King appeared. A tremendous uproar greeted him» 
but with a gesture he asked for silence, and declared that “ as 

' Mouatier*8 Namtive. 

* " To the Sieur MBthien, glacier, the aam of 13 Itvre* for windows 
broken at the Intendant’a house on the ocoaaion of Uie King’s visit.”— 
list of Expenses. 
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soon as the carriages were ready he would start.” Seen from 
the balconies, the court, with its simple, noble lines, looked 
like a boiling cauldron : from the archway that led under the 
right wing to the stables a mass of people were dragging the 
berline, which was knocked about, and pushed and almost 
tarried bodily, till it came to a standstill at the entreuice on 
the left,^where th# horses were quickly put in. "Hie royal 
family, jjrithout taking the time to touch a morsel of the meal 
that the cooks had hastily prepared, hurried into the berline 
under the protection of some of the ofHwrs and municipal 
authorities of the place ; ^ and at midday the royal carriage 
drove away from the Intendant’s house into the heart of the 
town. A mounted guard acted as escoi*t and cleared the 
way through the narrow streets that led past the town 
hall and out of Chalons by way of the Hue de Manie. 

The terrible men of Rheims having been made to under¬ 
stand that it was impracticable to go round by their town, 
the procession followed the road to ^Ipemay. The town- 
guards of Chalons and Vitry-le-Franyois encircled the berline, 
and kept at a distance the thirsty and upniarious crowd that 
persist^ in following it. As fdt as Matougues a certain degree 
of order was secured, but there an express messenger from 
Chalons brought the news that t!>e town was being sackcsl; 

“ a frenzied multitude jiad invaded the town hall, run the 
Mayor through with pikes, and rpbbcd the provision shops.” 
Help was wanted instantly; the outbreak must be stopiasl. 
Right about face! In a moment the national guanls were 
hurrying home along the road to C'halons, leaving the royal 
family to the tender mercies of the men of Rheims. 

This was the most terrible stage of all their martyrdom. 
Thte 4)ur long* hours that they s^-nt in covering the five 

* “ The Queetf and her two children, Madame Elizabeth, Madame de 
Touncel, and the women of the suite were protected by the arms of the 

men who formed the guard inside the house, and who assured them 
ftae royarfamily) of their loyalty and courage, promising to protect and 
help thelb at the risk of their lives. .... 

The Wing , the royal family, and the suite went into the salon where 
their dinner had been hastily made ready, but their state of a^Ution 
made it impossible for them to eat anything.”—Report of what 
ooenrred, etc. 

* Report of what occurred at ChAlons. 
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leagues between Matougues and il^pemay were certainly among 
the most cruel of the whole journey. The little that is known 
of them is almost incredible. At Chouilly the entire village, 
having been warned of the King’s approach, set out as one 
man to meet him; and a little before four o’clock they saw the 
berline descending the hill of La Haute Borne to the entrance 
of the little town, where it drew up opposite the^^Rue des 
Gr^s. The travellers and their conveyances were in a pitiable 
plight, and the peasants of Chouilly looked on in horror 
while the wretches who surrounded the carriages shook their 
fists threateningly at the prisoners and spat in the King’s 
face. None dar^ protest. Louis XVI sat like a statue. 
The Queen and Madame Elizabeth wept with rage and indig¬ 
nation.^ 

It appeared certain to these people of Chouilly, as they 
watched the procession passing on its way, that the King and 
Queen would not reach Paris alive. Some of them followed as 
far as !6pemay, where there was a delay of live hoiu^ for 
refreshments, or rather, as it was pompously expressed by a 
man of the place, for the purpose “ of drinking long draughts 
from the cup of bitterness.” The suburb of La Folie did not 
then exist, and the berline had only passed the first few 
houses of the Rue de ChMons when it drew up before the 
Hotel de Rohan, where dinner had been ordered. So great 
was the crush in front of the inn that it nearly required a free 
hght to make a way for the prisonera through the crqwd. 
Then the carriage door was opened, and they alighted under 
a fire of curses and gibes, a forest of extended arms and 
threatening pikes and uplifted hatchets, a storm of yells arid 
insults. The National Guard of Pierry, a village near Epemay,'' 
cleafcd the entrance to the hotel for a momeftt; but pq dam 
coul^ stand against the herce pressure of that crowd, which 
dashed into the courtyard, dragging with it in its chaotic, 
headlong course both the Guard and the royal family. The 
Dauphin, whom one of the officers of the Ijodyguard had 
lifted up above the turmoil, looked for h^p fhtrenf^. in vain and 
began to scream, till the officer of the Pierry Guard—the son 
of Cazotte—held out his arms tq the ciying child, whq flimg* 
Mltude hiatorique dt ChouMy, by the Abb^ B*n%, p. 287. 
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himself into them. Young Cazotte's cheeks were wet with 
the tears of the little prince as he carried him into the room 
where the Queen had taken refuge.^ Here he was kissed and 
comforted by his mother, who, having tom her dress in the 
tumult, was tiying as best she could to repair the damage. 

‘ Cazotte succe^ed in finding and bringing to her aid the 
daugh1;pr of the landlord. Mile. Vall^, “ a young person with 
the prettiest of faces,” who with blushing cheeks and eyes full 
of tears mended the Queen's cloth skirt. 

In an adjoining room the King was sponging his face, sur¬ 
rounded by municipal and other officials of the place. He was 
worn out with fatigue and black with dust. “ This is what 
one gets by travelling,” suggested a man of jfipemay who was 
standing by. 

A kind of conversation followed. Louis XVI repeated 
“ that it had not been his intention to leave France, but that 
he could no longer remain in Paris, where his family was in 
danger.” ^ 

“ Oh, but excuse me, Monsieur, you could ! ” s/iid one of the 
bystanders. 

The King looked at him ahd wn.s silent. 

Dinner was prepared in a large room on the ground-floor, 
whose two windows overlookeil the courtyanl, which was 
thronged with the howjing mob. The latter, however, baffled 
by the calm resignation of the little party at the table, grew 
gradually less noisy. 

“ After all,” said a voice, “ they look very nice.” 

* * The Sieor Cazotte Jils left Pierry at the head of hia woll-diaciplinod 
oompany. As soon as they saw the prisoners coming he had the carriages 
sofrounaed; he gave his Imnd to Madame Elizabeth, lifted out the King’s 
daughter, tmk the Dauphin on his shoulder and carried the child 4nto Me 
room that had been prepared ; he drew up his men in the yard, brougilt 
order into the arrangements of the inn, saw that ditaner was mUt on the 
table, and by mesms of his troops prevented the crowd from cUmbing up 
on the window-sills, so that the royal family should not be worried during 
their meaL He penuaded the prisoners to show themselves to the people, 
and by this' double method he avoided discontent on one side oiid the 
importunities be might have been subjected to by the other side. They 
asked his name, anahwtold it ", the Queen, who hM had no peace till this 
moment, showed her appreciation of the way he had behaved—Examlna- 
tSon of Jacques Cazotte by Fouquier-TinvUle, Aug. 30th, 1702, published 
in the Cabinet fiistoriqm, Jnly-Sept.', 1370. 

Journal de Lome XVI etM eon jxnpU. 
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And this was the universal impression among all who had 
a near view of the prisoners,^ though the greater number of 
the people, those who had remained outside under the arch¬ 
way and in the street, were happily engaged in exciting 
themselves and each other with silly fables, having for basis 
the phenomenal gluttony of the King and the Queen’s 
shameless "coquetry. And thus, when at the end of ^ hour 
the meal was over and the time had come to pass again 
through that infuriated crowd, the situation was not without 
dan^r. £ach of the travellers in succession was conveyed 
to the berline encircled by a group of national guards with 
arms interlaced; and Madame de Tourzel, who was almost 
carried by young Cazotte, was deposited on her seat in a 
half-fainting condition. When the Queen appeared on the 
footpath a woman flung at her these parting words: “ On you 
go, ma petite ; there are plenty more that you’ll be made to 
see!” 

And indeed this was true enough, for even on the outskirts 
4 )f itpernay the cruel martyrdom began again. There was no 
one in command of the escort but Bayon, who had not 
* parted from “ his prisoners” ® siilfce leaving Sainte-Menehould; 
and his authority was a cipher. So also was that of M. Roze, 
the procurenr-general of La* Marne, who accompanied the 
royal family to the confines of th>.- department; while the few 
persistent Varennois who had not been discouraged by the 
length of the journey were driving in carts at the head of 
the procession, and were content to take no share in the affair 
beyond accepting ovations and checi-s. The rabble from 
Rheims, then, were masters of the situation, and made the 
most of their advantages. As they passed through 
Vauciennes they had seized the curi of the pl^e and l^und 
him on a constable’s horse, declaring that they would “ disem¬ 
bowel him under the eyes of Capet and his brood.” The * 
Spamassiens ^ who followed the berline as far as the turning 
to Mardeuil were convinced, like the people of Chouilly, that 
the prisoners “ would never reach Paris.” 

* Parti* de Plaisir, etc. 

* Le BcMUard, La Fcuillc da Jonr, Mtrcart univenel, etc. 

*(<lahnttant8 of Epemay.— Traiu.) ^ 
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, THE COMMISSIONERS OK THE ASSEMBI.Y 

Paris, meanwhile, htul for two days lieen feeling quite 
overcome by the excellence of its own behaviour. After the 
first few hours the panic as to the consc({ucnces of the affair 
had subsided, and the people, reassuretl by the idea that the 
King’s flight, which might very well have been productive of 
tragedy, was really only a meaningless csaqwule that would 
result in no public calamity, faced the situation without waste 
of time. With that mobility for which they imiy always be * 
depended upon, they pissed from panic to anger, and from 
anger to buffoonery. During the afterndon of the 21st frolic¬ 
some individuals were Jo be seen running about the streets in 
groups, tearing the royal emblems from the escutcheons on 
the notaries’ doors, scraping the fleurs-de-lis from the Iwirbers’ 
shop-fronts, tearing up the portraits of the King and Queen 
in the print-sellers’ windows. A hatter called liouis was 
forced by some wags to erase his own name from his sign¬ 
board. The following announcement was cried in the streets: 

“ Lout—a King and Queen ! A handsome reward will be givep 
to anyone who does not find them.” There caiube no doubt that 
the crowd was prompted to these disorderly amusements by 
deliberate agitatoni, who knew that the revolutionary ideals, 
presented in ways af this kind, would sink into many a simple 
mind that h 9 d been holding out for the last {wo years against 
all the theories of the politicians. 

And in the same way the evilly disposed made capita] out 
of |hat time-honoured type of myth that is alifijys sqeageily 
seized upon in si^^Aar circumstwees by popuW stupidity. 
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Noodetails of the flight’ were known but this, which was told 
as a certainty: that the King was drunk, and had to be carried 
to the berline by four men. There was, moreover, a letter 
from the Queen which a laundress, the wife of Flandre, had 
intercepted at Madame de Rochechouart's house and had 
handed over to the Committee of Inquiries, itlarie Ant 9 inette, 
addressing the Prince de Conde, thus expressed herself; 
“ Mon amiy do not pay any attention to the decree aimed at 
you by the Assembly of pigs. We will find a way to make 
these toads and frogs skip. This is the way our fat man 
is going to get off— ” And then followed the details of a 
scheme for flying to a castle belonging to the Prince de Croy 
on the frontier of Hainaut.^ 

For this was the belief of the majority. The public, taking 
probabilities for facts, unanimously believed that the royal 
family had reached the northern frontier. On some points 
there was much precision of detail. A carrier called Claude 
Tapon had recognised the King, “ who had left the carriage 
pour Jiitre ses besoms'^ on the road between Senlis and 
Vauderlan.^ It was said that the royal family, having left 
the Tuileries by the famous underground passage, “ had gone 
down the Seine in a \^ell armtd boat as far as Saint-Ouen,” 
and gained the Forert of Compiegne,,where they found, by 
way of escort, the whole Royal Swedish Regiment, command^ ^ 
by the Comte de Fersen.® These inventions assuaged the 
curiosity of the public, but as a matter of fact nothing was 
known. Thirty hours after the fact of Louis XVPs de¬ 
parture was authenticated neither the National Assembly nor 
any person in Paris was able to say, or indeed had any yiea, 
by what means the King,and his family had quitt^ the 
TViileries, in what carriage they had travelled, or what road 
they had pursued.* 

This sudden efiacement of the royal power, which an 

* iratkmal Archiv«t, D. XXIXb, 35. 

" Arohives of the ReomA Office oi the Court of Orleans, and dooumoit 
quoted W Bimbenet. ^ 

* Lt AibUtard. 

* Letter eigned 8aint>B^t^ addressed to M ada m e de Saint>Plriet, wife ' 
of the CodhoiUdk> of Stat^tt Montp^er, Paris, June 22, 1791 .—Natimal 
Archivu, 1>. XXIXb, 27. 
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immense majority still regarded as the life and soul of 
France, create a feeling of overpowering lethargy and deso¬ 
lation, which one may detect in every contemporary narrative 
and newspaper article. “ Nothing, still nothing! ” These 
«were the words with which the Parisians greeted each other 
during those two4ong days, the 21st and 22nd of June. The 
first fictitious reports, announcing successively that the King 
had been stopped at Meaux, at Senlis, at Valenciennes, and 
on the shore at Houfleur, were followed by the most complete 
ignorance of his destination; and every hour that passed 
added to the impatience of the people and the mystery of the 
affair. On one point all weixi agreeil: that the fugitives had 
had ample time to reach the frontier, and that it would 
therefore be from some foreign country that they would 
dictate the terms they doubtless meant to exaert from the 
revolutionary party. 

The same nightmare of uncertainty and anxiety olwesscd 
the Assembly, which had now been declared en jH’nnatu'nce. 
Its dignity demandcxl an unruffled deportment, an<l in onler to 
show the world that a vulgar* political accident such as the 
disappearance of the P’xc'cutive did not preotreupy it to the 
exclusion of the sacred interestjf of hiyflanity, it hiwl, when 
the first ^citement subsidc<l, returned ^o the discussion of 
the Penal Code, which Tiatl lieen put short a month before. 

It was a seductive opportunity for the lulinirers of Cato to 
affect a stoical deportment. In their anxiety to exhibit an 
air of resolution worthy of antiquity, they sat, looking very 
wise on their curule chairs, affecting to listen to the rapjjorteiir^ 
Le Peltier Saint-Fargeau, moving the adoption of articles 6 
and \ of the first section of Document No. II, 'I'hese were 
passed without discussion ; but thJh state of, constraint only 
lasted for a few minutes, for the attention of the house 
was elsewhere. Whenever a door opened or a sound was 
heard in the hall, every mind was at once on the alert 
and every eye was asking: “ Is there any news ? Are they 

caught ? " -m 

The thoughts of all ^present were occupied by one idea; 
and on the arrival of M. de Laporte, Intendant of the 
Civil List, whom the Assembly had summoned bjT special 
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decree, Le Peltier Saint-Fargeau and the Penal Code were 
altogether extinguished by a flood of overwhelming curiosity. 
Laporte was known to be very much in the confidence of 
Louis XVI, and it had just been heard that at eight o’clock in 
the morning he had visited Duport, the Minister of Justice,* 
in order to give him a memorial written^ “ entirely, by the 
King’s hand.” Duport had refused to receive the document, 
but there was good reason to think that in it Louis XVI had 
made known his motives in taking flight, his place of retire¬ 
ment, and his political demands. 

No sooner fhad President Beauhamais proposed that the 
Assembly should hear M. de Laporte than there arose from 
every bench a positive explosion of relief. “ Yes ! Yes ; let 
him come in ! ” Instantly the green velvet curtain was half 
lifted, and the Intendant of the Civil List, between two ushers, 
appeared at the bar. He was a man of fifty years of age, 
cold, conventional, and haughty. He bowed, and Beauhamais 
signed to him to speak. 

“ This morning,” said Laporte, making a point of address¬ 
ing the President only, “ this • morning, at eight o’clock, a 
packet was brought to me from the King. I opened the 
packet, and found ih, it a note from the King and a fairly 
' long memorial, writtjpi by the han.! o^ his Majesty.” 

He had immediately gone» he went on to say, to the Minis¬ 
ter of Justice, who had advised him to seek rather the 
lYesident of the Assembly. Then, in a familiar and slightly 
disdainful tone, he related how, being ignorant of Beauhamais’s 
address, he had first sought him in the Rue Neuve .des 
Mathurins,^ then in the Rue des Petits Augustins, where he had 
leamt from the porter that the President had Just gon% out. 
llapK^e had thep dstermified to go home, making up his 
min(^that hothing would induce him to move out of his house 
again that day. It was there that the decree of the National 
Asseml^ l^ad^und hiih. 

nj||^|||Mties were trembling with impatience while they 
liat ^^^p ithia j^reamble, whose triviality cdhtrasted strikingly 

* l^ere that Beauhamais’s hooae was situated. Its facade still 

exists in jrard of Na >82 Riie des 14 athulln 8 , bearing the words 

de BeauAaniaM upon a inarble#d>let. ' 
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with the importance of the events concerned. Bcauhamais 
asked the question that was burning on every dip. 

“ Have you the memorial with you ? ” 

“ It has never left my pocket,” answered Lapoide. 

* gy whom was it delivered to you ?” 

“ At^ eight o'clock this morning, by a servaitt who is 
attachra to the room of the King’s principal valet-de- 
chambre." ' 

The majesty of royalty was still surrounded by so much 
prestige that no one dared to ask that the memorial might be 
read, although all were filled with the greatest longing to 
hear it. The deputies looked at I.aporte as though his 
pocket were full of thunder, but much tis they desired it to ex¬ 
plode, none of them cared to tjike tlie responsibility of saying 
the word that would pi*oduce the detonation. 'I'lie President 
himself, who acted that day with so mucli dignity and such 
admirable presence of iniml,- was not bold enough to put the 
decisive question.^ He tritnl to gain time. 

“ Do you know,” he a.ske<l of I.aporte. “ tlic name of the 
servant who delivered the |>atkct to you 'f ” 

And the intendant, with a slightly ironic^d manner, os 
though surprised in such circunastances^la l>c asked nothing 
more important than the name of a val^t, replietl : 

do not know it,^jut it wopld be easy to find it out, if 
the Assembly would give the order.” 

“ Read the memorial! ” murmured a few voices furtively. 

But Beauhaniais again evaded the {Xiint, and addressing 
Laporte : 

“ Have you the King's note ? ” said he. 

“Yes, M. 16 President.” 

Then followed an embarrassed ’sileno*. YVhat was to be 
done P Should they yield to curiosity, and demand that the 
contents of the royal document should be communicated to 
them P Or would it be better, on the'eontrary^ to ignore that 
unfortunate statement, which waa perhaps so coiKMnMI^ to 
defy nationalf representatives and drive* thCTwi|i^.ip>m't 
to some amp d’tUat? Laporte waited impassive^ the . 

* BarUsinaataiy Arofaivea, lai aeries, XXVII, sitting of Jons 31, 1791. 

’ Vol. I, p. 822. 
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terrible paper in his pocket. The whole Assembly was 
stamping with impatience on the banks of this Rubicon. It 
was Charles l^ameth who was the first to plunge in bravely. 

“ The memorial must be read,” he said. 

Instantly there were cries of “ Read it! ” “ No, no ! ” 

“It is possible,” went on Lameth, “thdt this memorial, 
written by the King’s hand, contains matters o^ grave 
importance. I think that it should be read in the National 
Assembly.” 

This suggestion was greeted with nearly unanimous cheers. 
Beauharnais, scrupulous to the last, asked : 

“ Does anyone oppose the reading of the document ? ” 

“ No ! No ! ” 

“Will you have the goodness, M. de Laporte, to place 
the King’s memorial on the table ? ” 

The Intendant crossed the floor of the hall, and approach¬ 
ing the oval table, drew from his pocket a fairly bulky 
manuscript tied round with a pale blue \*ibbon, which he 
handed to Regnier, one of the secretaries. As for the note 
that the King had addressed te> him personally, he begged 
that it might not be read in public. There was some dis¬ 
cussion on this poiii^ Beauharnais informed the Assembly 
of Laporte’s wish, an^ it was decided, in spite of some oppo¬ 
sition, that the note, being ^he Intendant’s private property, 
should be returned to him. The disturbance roused by the 
incident ceased abruptly when Regnier was seen to rise and 
prepare to read the royal message. It was amid the most 
absolute silence that he began : 

Proclamation of the King, addressed to all the French, onl^ 
departurefrom Paris. *■ , 

“Excuse me,’^ interrupfed Gaultier-Biauzat, the deputy 
from Clermont-Ferrand. “ Excuse me—is this- memofial 
signed with the iGng’s hand ? ” 

This interruption was greeted with an- outburct of im¬ 
patience, while R^^ier answered in the affirmative. ” 

“ It is a trap that h^ been laid for you,” insisted Biauzat; ' 
“ you are felling from one trap into another.” * 

A general outcry silenced him, and he'sat down. R^nior # 
began a^ain : 
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Prodamation of the King^ addressed to all the French, on his 
departure from Paris. 

Then, without break or pause, he read that lengthy com¬ 
position, written in a monotonous style somewhat I'esembling 
ttiat of a sermon. Moment by moment, n.s one futile accusa¬ 
tion afte^ another*fell upon the ears of the Assembly, the 
stifling emotion that had seized them as they heard the 
opening words gradually passed off. The opposed parties 
took note of each other; malicious glances were exchanged 
between the dejected royalists and the “ progressives,” whf>sc 
joy was great though carefully restrained. The dominant 
feeling, however, was a kind of uneasiness, the half flisap- 
point^ surprise of those who, with nerves on tlie stretch, aix' 
expecting a terrific thunder-clap and hear only tin* shrill 
report of a child’s pistol. The jraragraph in which the King 
complained “ of the lack of comforts in his rooms ” was hoard 
in shame-faced silence, but a murmur ran round the hall when 
he went on to lament the inadetjujuiy of the tMvil List, 
25,000,000 being insufficient “ for the splemlour of the 
establishment it was his duty‘to maintain, to do honour to 
the dignity of the crown of France.” Never was the mis¬ 
understanding that was at the h^art of Revolution more 
plainly exhibited; these bourgeois, who pod gniiud so much 
from the reforms that hod IxKin ctyrietl out, could not forgive 
a word of complaint on the part of the man they had rohlai*!, 
whose position they considered, cpiite honestly, to Ixs still os 
desirable as he himself, ec|ually sincerely, thought it to lie 
degraded. 

The reading of the proclamation lasted for an hour. It was 
interr^ipted once only; when there was an allusion to “ the 
diminution of the resources of the ^oyal purs^ for the aid of 
the unfortunate,” a voice from the I^ft cried, “of unfortu¬ 
nate courtiers.” 

The King’s message, in short, did nothing but give ex- 
pf^sion to his resentment. It contained no threat, no indi¬ 
cation of his plans nor of the means he meant to employ to 
reconquer his kingdom ; and his silence made it appear as 
though in leaving I^aris he had tendered his resignation, like 
a clerk who runs away because he dishkes the way the work 
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ia cairied on ip his offi^ Even before R^piier had finished 
reading the whole Assembly, now completely reassured, was 
once more breathing firedy. Nothing very tra^c could come 
from an adversary of this kind, and it was with an effort that 
cost them little tiiat the deputies, on the suggestion of th£ 
Abbd Gi^goire, disdainfully passed on to tfie orde# o^the day. 
They returned to the discussion of the Penal Ct^e, but 
merely for the sake of appearances, for hardly a word had 
been uttered when voices were heard demanding an hour's 
rest. The sitting, which was suspended at a quarter past 
four, had lasted without interruption since nine o'clock in the 
morning. 

The deputies, dispersing in groups, sought the bars and 
restauranb of the Terrasse du Manage and the Jardin des 
Feuillants, many of them taking advantage of this interval to 
“ take a breath of Paris air.” The town was astonishingly 
tranquil; the people had the appearance of keeping holiday.* 
They already knew the substance of the ^oyal lamentation, 
and were discussing it with a kind of pity, while waiting to 
hear ** whither the bird had flo<m.” This enthralling specu¬ 
lation was the beginning and end of all their thoughts. The 

f iduct of the Naumal Asrembly was vastly admired, and 
Lafayette's ill-lpik was made the subject of a certain 
wount of banter, there were only plaudits and cheers for the 
wiss officers who had come during the day, with their 
venerable major-general, d'Afiry, at their head, to take an 
oath of fidelity and devotion to the Assembly. The evening, 
then, promised to be as peaceful as possible when the ^tting 
was. resumed in the lUding School at six o'clock, under the 
tttnporaty presidency of Dauchy. ° o , 

« . had been tbe case before the suspension ot the sitting', 
the Assen^j found it extremely difficult to fill up the(f||i|irie. 
Tbere no news of the fugitives, no suspiddb t 
road th^ had taken.» It was necessary, thm^oee, 
events, a miMer hone too easy for an assembly of 
ddirtous wi^ in^tience, who might, easily be^aani^ 
by.any untiniidy h}ggesti<m'<^ta blusteru^fire-eat ’ 
choose to pot fistNard. ‘ 

^ * Mimaini de Birin, y 1^1., T^m. 
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And indeed this disaster was nearly brought to pass, 
shortly after the resumption of the sitting, by an awkwaid 
phrase in which Regnaud called the ambassadors of foreign 
countries to account. The discussion grew bitter, and soon 
it was necessary to revert to the Penal Code, which the 
Assembly continued to take in small doses, as though it were 
a paregopc. • 

They were dozing over Article 9, when a godsend came to 
them in the form of a inilibiry interlude, llochainlieau 
appeared at the bar, his hair snowy with powder and his 
general officer’s uniform fitting like a glove. He was going, 
by order of the Minister, to take command of the Army of 
the North, and he swore solemnly “ to bo obedient to the 
decrees of the Assembly and to shed his bltKMl for the <lefence 
of his country.” His oath was greeted with cheers and 
shouts and clapping of hands : and behind him other officers 
appeared—Messieurs de Crillon, I-afayette, dc Hostaing, and 
d’Elbecq—all of whom swore fidelity to the nation and 
obedience to the i^j^sembly. The enthusiasm grew; all the 
deputies wore on *their feet, and from the Ixaichcs there 
descended one by one all th*e legislators who hml employ¬ 
ments in the army : Montestjuiou, d’Aiguiyon, tie Menou, de 
Clermont d’Amboise, d’Arenlxrg, tie C'uftine, de Pnislin, de 
Tiacy, de la Tour-Mauhpurg ; tiiid as thwepresentative of his 
colleagues the last named, whose tall figure towered above them 
all, took the same oath of fidelity. Charles de Lamcth, who also 
had the honour of commanding a regiment, proposes! that 
a new oath should be formulates! by des;rce, and that all the 
soldiers in the Assembly should Ikj callesi u[K>n to suhstTila* to 
it on pain of expulsion. His spesjch reflectesl the anxiety 
that everyone was vainly trying to conceal—the fear of the 
threatening morrow. ’ * 

“ In twenty-four hours,” he said, “ the kingdom may be 
alight; we may be face to face with the enemy.” 

This open allusion to a danger hitherto fearesl in silence 
produced a thrill of patriotism throughout the Assembly. 
For more than half an hour nothing was heard but the out¬ 
pouring of chivalrous sentiments and the exchange of vows 
and congratulations, which were only brought to an end by 
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the introduction of a bill for transforming the National 
Guards of the kingdom into an active army with regular pay, 
to be maintained until the State was no longer in such danger 
as to require special services from her citizens. This involved 
a daily expenditure of 300,000 UvreSy or 110,000,000 a year— 
but enthusiasm was the order of the day, and the elevto 
articles* of the decree were passed bodily without discussion; 
and even so the matter was of sufficient length to save the 
Assembly from resorting to the Penal Code to occupy the 
time till news should arrive. At nine o’clock in the evening 
nothing had been heard; at eleven, still nothing; and the 
President, having consulted his colleagues, suspended the 
sitting for an hour. 

The streets were illuminated ; ^ the crowd was as gay as if 
it were Sunday. At the Opera, Castor et Polltuc was filling 
the house to overflowing, while the ThdStre de la Nation was 
giving Bnitus and Le Legs? The more daring among the 
people left their own part of the town and either made their 
way as far as the barriers, or else came to prowl round the 
Assembly with a view to picking up ii^formation; but the 
greater number remained pruaently in their own doorways, in 
the fear of some undefined danger, such as the sudden descent 
of the Austrians t^pon Paris. The. population had tacitly 
resolved with one itccord to watch through the night in the 
hope that something would occur, so great was their curiosity 
to know whether the fugitives would be overtaken before 
reaching the frontier; but when at about midnight the 
illuminations died down, they grew discouraged, the wayfarers 
went home, the doors were shut, and the town went to sleep 
€is usual. Not a patrol was now to be seen, not a sound to 
be heard; but still, like a watchful sentinel, the Assembly 
obstinately held to its permanence. In the ca/?« of the 
Manage, or under the trees of Les Feuillants or Les Capucins, 
the deputies ate their supper, enjoyed the fresh air, and calcu¬ 
lated the probabilities of the King’s arrest and the approximate 
hour at which they could hear the news. 

At midnight they resumed the sitting. This time they had 

* See Modeste, Le Passage de Louis XVI & Meaux. 

* La FeuiUe du Jovr. 
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really nothing to say to each other, and no one was brave 
enoogh to produce the Penal Code. Merle, one of the 
secretaries, read the minutes of the day's sitting, which were 
discussed, re-read, corrected, and finally despatched to be 
drafted. In this way they killed an hour. The benches were 
*gradually growing empty, and such of the deputies as persisted 
in keepgig their seats were silent. They were forced to listen 
to the reading of .some more minutes—those of the sitting of 
the SOth—and then once more to those of the day, which were 
languidly discussed and then sent off* to the printers. More¬ 
over, a representative of Tile do France and the East Indies 
took advantage of the general lassitude to go into the subject 
of regulating the iinportiition of articles from Madagascar 
into the Indies, and the duties imposed upon them. The 
deputies listened to him without emotion. At last, to keep 
him quiet, they were about to suggest a return to the ortler 
of the day, and the Penal Co<le was on the point of IxMiig 
produced, when the Presiilent, of his charity, sus{K*nded the 
sitting. It was tjfen half past one, and by three oVlcK-k he 
was again in his'chair. What is it.^ Is there any news? 
No, nothing is known as yet.* 

'fhe sitting was resumed as the awningi^ overhead gleamed 
in the first rays of daylight. Wery few were present; even 
the secretaries were aslgep. This is olndous from the brevity 
of the minutes, which record oitly one incident during this 
early morning sitting. A certain M. Lucas, the deputy fnmi 
Moulins, who was plainly much exasjKimtefl, had calculated 
that the couriers despatched in pursuit of the King could not 
reach the frontier in Icm)s than four days, and askL>d if it were 
not a matter of great urgency to try more sjjiasly means. 
His motion fe& flat amid the general slecjiiness. 

“ We are going to suspend the sUting,” wm the J’resident’s 
reply; and on someone asking at\ what hour the deputies 
were to return, he answered “ that news might arrive at any 
moment, and that since the Assembly was sitting en 'per¬ 
manence^ he could do no more than break off* its deliberations 
for a time.” 

It was then four o’clcok in the morning. 

At nine o'clock the deputies were again in their places. 
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The palax» of iiie Tuileries was closed and guarded; in the 
coiirt of the Louvre the workmen were still up^he 

great altar for the Feast of Corpus Christi on the morrow. 
Timid souls, surprised to find themselves still at large, 
gave credit for the fact to the Assembly, and were not slow 
to observe, “We have no King; nevertheless we slep^ 
well.*" The people were now persuaded thalt the royal family 
heul succeeds in leaving France, and were even surprised 
that thirty hours should have gone by without any certain 
news of the fact. The silence was inexplicable, and there 
were many who fancied, not unreasonably, that it threatened 
an unpleasant sequel. 

In the Assembly the absence of news produced absolute 
stupefaction. Not one of the couriers despatched on the pre¬ 
vious day had reappeared; not one had contrived to send the 
least information. How many hours were they to spend in 
this state of ignorance ? How were they to pass the time during 
their permanence ? Lameth, at the beginning of the sitting, 
announced a fact in reference to the cro\^ n diamonds which 
gave reason to believe that the King and Queen had not only 
abstracted none of the treasure of which they had the use, 
but had on the contrary, before their departure, returned all 
the jewels that were in their possession. The organisation of 
the national constaliulary was ihe next subject that arose, 
but the discussion languish^, and the deputies only listened 
for want of something better to do. They woke up to 
applaud and accept the invitation of the cur6 of Saint 
(^rmain I’Auxerrois, who requested them one and all 
to follow the procession on Corpus Christi Day. They then 
left the constabulary and passed on to the navy, which they 
deserted in turn to discuss the regulation * of duties on 
colonial goods„ The A^ssembly was absent-minded, dis¬ 
tracted, enervated ; and it was amid the hum of conversation 
that Roussillon, in the name of the Committee of Agri¬ 
culture, retailed the substance of the thirty-five articles of 
the tariff of colonial produce: “ To be exempt from all 
duties: bullocks, bacons^ butters, and salted salmons, and 
also imported candles.” 

No one interrupted him; no one listened to him. ^ It was 
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I . * 

midd|»y^ and stiU -no news had arrived. Those whose 
patience led them to make continual journeys to the Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiries brought back with them the most baffling 
information. The King was at Aulnai, near Paris, in the 
l^use of a Ipyal brewer named M. Acluque^ A moment 
later came the news that the royal family had anrived at 
Metz, thftt the Comte d'Artois was prcptmng to cross the 
frontier at the head of 40,000 men, “ but that he would wait 
till August, to avoid creating a rising among the peasants by 
destroying the crops.”® At about one o’clock, however, a 
persistent rumour was spread abroad that a courier hod just 
arrived at the Guildhall, bringing the oflicial news of the 
King's arrest at Lille. An usher was despatched, and 
returned with a letter from Bailly. “ The stimc rumour is 
being circulated at the Guildhall, where it is reputed to have 
CGone from the Assembly: Ijoth versions are equally fiUsc.”® 
And the sitting proceed^ in profound melancholy. 'I'ronchet 
introduced at some length a bill concerned with “ the accumu¬ 
lation of tithes and^arvest dues,” which was soon dropped in 
order that the form of oath adopted by the Military Com¬ 
mittee might be read. This, at all events, wjis of interest. 
One by one there stepped on to the plutforffi all the deputies 
who had any right whatever to be consi<le’'etl as belonging bi 
the army, as well as all thP Knights of St. Ix>uis. Beauhamais 
was the first to repeat the formula and take the oath,* and 
after him each man mounted the steps, extended his hand, 
and. said, “ I swear it! ” About a hundred meml>ers filed up 
in this way, amid the hearty cheers of their colleagues; and 
then, this interlude being over, it became necessary, in the 


* Arofflves of the Record Office of the Court of Orleans.—Bimbenet, 
1st edition, p. 204. 

, * Bimbenet, let edition, p. 205. . 

* Bailly adds : ** Tha peoploi however, are penfiuuied that they are true, 
and theOeneral Council nae just requested all the deputies of sections who 
were at the GuildhaU to return to their own districts and use the promptest 
measures to persuade the people of their mistake. ^ 

* This was the formula: I swear to employ the ariM placed in my 

hands for tlie defence of my country, and to is a int ain against ^ enemies, 
domeelio and fon^gn, the Constitution established by decree of the Nationm 
Assembly. 1 ewear to die rather than submit to the Invasion of French 
ieniUxtf by foieiffn troops, and to obey no ordm mt those given la« 
acoordiuM with deoreee of the Nation Assembly. ^ 
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absence of any other occupation, to return “ to the accumu¬ 
lation of tithes and harvest dues.” At three o’ci^ofck the 
sitting was suspended, to be resumed at half past five. And 
still there was no news. An hour was passed in listening to 
a report on the abolition of export duties, and another in 
discussiigg the idea of an address to the Fnnch nation. 

Weariness, boredom, impatience, and above ' all the 
consciousness of their own impotence and inaction, combined 
to cause disruption in the Assembly. Dauchy had replaced 
the exhausted Beauharnais in the President’s chair; Chabroud 
had replaced Dauchy. At ten o’clock in the evening, having 
worn out their powers of endurance, the members obtained 
another suspension of the sitting, and repaired to the awnings 
of the restaurants near the entrance of the Riding School, or 
to Beaumaine’s, or the Cafe au Perron, or to the confectioners 
of Les Feuillants, or to Pascal’s. A few only of the deputies, 
prostrate with fatigue, remained on their benches in the 
deserted hall, where four chandeliers furnished with tapers 
like church candles produced a very inadequate light, ^ and 
cast great gloomy shadows irito the comers and under the 
galleries. 

Suddenly the Ji^ooden passages echoed to the soimd of a 
multitude of footsteps ; clamorous voices were heard below, 
crying, “ The King is taken ! The King is taken ! ” Every 
door was burst open, and the excited deputies rushed into the 
hall, running hither and thither, bestriding the benches, and 
calling out from the floor to the public galleries, “ He has 
been arrested ! ” Chabroud, the President, hastily climbed into 
his seat. Then from the agitated gi'oup at the foot of the 
platform two couriers emerged for one moment; two dusty, 
bewildered, and haggaixl men were pushed and hustSed and 
carried off their feet, ^uid having laid some papers on the 
secretaries’ table, disapp^red instantly, borne off by the 
crowd amidst cheers and shouts. Then there fell a sudden 
silence. The President was on his feet, and every motionless 
head, every gaping mouth, every eye was turned towards 
him. 

“ I have just received,” he said, “ a packet containing 

<■ ’ Brette, Xe local dea assembUea parle$netUaires. 
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several documents, the contents of which I am about to 
comni^unicate to the Assembly. Before the reading begins I 
beg that'it may be heard in the most profound silence, and I 
request that the public will give no sign of approval or 
^disapproval,” 

Already one o# the secretaries had risen with aspaper in 
his hand. He read as follows: — 

Letter Jrom the Municipal Officers tff' Ftircnnes. 

“Gentlemen, in our present sttite of ulann we authorise 
M. Mangin, a surgeon of V^arennes, to set off on the sjKit to 
inform the National Assembly that his Majesty is here, and 
to entreat them to instruct us as to the iu;tioii we should 
take, this 21st June 1791.—'I'lie .Muniei|Hil Oflieers of 
Varennes.” 

And where is Varennes ? In Argonne, it apj)ears ; in the 
Verdun direction,^en lejigues from the frontier, 'rhis cry of 
distress, this agonisetl apjK'al,from the little town with the 
unknown name, the thought of the dangers that threatencfl it 
and of the tragedies that perhaps had staftied its strivts with 
blood during the twenty-four h<mrs since the letter was 
written, the impossibility of sending it iinmetliate help, the 
general feeling of alarm, bew'ifderment, and surjjrise, all 
tended to enhance the significance of this hist event, this 
moving chapter that had just been nilded to the romance of 
the llevolution. As they listened the nerves of the whole 
Assembly became cjuite unstrung by emotion, 'ITie next 
paper to be veod was the official re[)ort of the episixle at 
Sain^e-Menehould, of the passing of the IxTline and the 
disarmament of the dragoons; thw a copy of de BouilliTs 
orders with regard to the disposinon of the triaips; and 
finally the following address from the municipality of Llermont- 
en-Argonne, which rang like a tocsin and set every heart 
trembling:— 

“Some persons of the highest importance have just been 
arrested^ at Varennes. That town and the town of Clermont 
are full W troops, and the National Guard of Clermant has 
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prevented them from leaving the town. But lose no time— 
^ome to our help ! Other troops are on the point of arriving. 
Our country is in danger. The dragoons are patriots. Come 
without loss of time.” 

The whole Assembly was in an‘^uproar. The much-feared» 
catastroptie had happened, then : civil warVas upon them; 
at that very moment the peasants of Argonne were lighting 
with the royal army ! All the members were shouting out 
different suggestions at the same moment. “ Recall Bouille! ” 
“ Close the barriers ! ” “ Prepare for a siege ! ” While this 

noise was going on, Chabroud left the President’s chair, 
and was replaced by d’Andre, who suspended the sitting at 
eleven o’clock at night. And when at midnight it was 
resumed, the Assembly met calmly, and almost silently, so 
absorbed were the members in their own thoughts. This 
miracle had been effectetl by some words of Toulongeon. “ We 
are perhaps,” he had said, “ living through the most painful 
and solemn moment that history has ever commemorated in 
the annals of a nation ! ” A decree to the following effect 
was passed unanimously : “ That the most urgent and active 
measures shall be token to protect the person of the King, of 
the heir presumptive to the throne, and of the other members 
of the royal family. For the furtherance of this object, MM. 
La Tour-Maubourg, Petion, and Baniave shall repair to 
Varcnnes, and any other place to which it shall be necessary 
to proceed, with the style and authority of Commissioners 
of the National Assembly. They shall be accompanied by 
M. Dumas, Adjutant-General of the Army, charged to execute 
their orders.” 

The three members named came down fromp their benches, 
bowed to the President, and quickly left the hall. They 
were followed by cheers, *fbr the choice of Commissioners met 
with univei'sal approvalBartiave—eloquent, shrewd, zealous; 
La Tour-Maubourg—attractive and good-looking, a liberal 
royalist; Petion—very popular, vigorous and handsome,' a 
man ■ of advanced opinions. Bach of them represented a 
section of the dominant party in the AssenAly, and all three 
were ypung and full of and ambition. Petion, the eldest of 
them,^was ‘not yet thirty-eight, while Bamave was but thirty. 
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They had left the Assembly at half-past twelve, aiid two 
hours later P«5tiairs uame was announced to La Tour-Maui 
bourg, whose house in the Rue Saint-Dominique had been 
fixed upon as the meeting-place. Ramavef hatljpot yet 
, arrived. But Duport the Minister ami General I^fayette 
were there, as we;ll as a deputy from Moulins named Tnwy, 
and they entere<i into c*onvcrsation. “ What will lie done 
with the King ? Will ho be shut up ? ” said one. “ Will he 
go on reigning?” asked another. “Will he be given a 
Council ? ” All were agreed that “ the fat pig was a great 
embarrassment.” * 

Lafayette “ made jokes and chuckle*!,” hut DnjMirt was 
more i-eserve*!. IVtitm, who knew Manhourg by sight only, 
was silent ami rather <listrustful. It was four oVl<K*k Ix'forc 
Barnave apjieared, jiml it ivas in hro*ul dtiylight that the 
three Commissioners drove oil' in the siune carriagt*, with two 
ushers on the liox, pausing in the Hue 'riievemit t*i pick up 
Adjutant-General Mathieu Dumas, 'rii*; streets of l*aris were 
astir as they pasj^l through the Kaiiliourg Saint-Martin and 
reached the liarner of Iji Vyiette. Her*? th**r*.* was a short 
halt, for the Nati*mal Guard was allowing no one to leave the 
town, ami for a moment it seeiiie*! as uiough the de[Hiti*‘s 
would be oblige*! to return as they came, by reason of the 
A.ssembly’s own *lccreA After an explanation, htiwever, the 
gat€» were opene«l and the carriage dashed through the 
barrier. 

The weather was glorious, anti the ron*l was, so t«) sfK'ak, 
alive. For now, in every village and every isolate*! farm, it 
was known that the King hml flisl ami ha<l iM-en arrested. 
Between every two posting-houscs^n the hi|jh-r*>a<l there was 
a constant ebb and flow of c*>urie^, express ineswingers, and 
idlers, while the pcjasants sto*xl at their *l*H>rs an*l stared. 
At every halting-place the c/irrioge of th*; Comniissioners 
of the Assembly was heralded, expectc*!, surrounded, and 
greeterl with applause ; the ostlers showed their /etd, and the 
postillions sprang into the saddle joyously and took a pride 
in keeping up a good pace. At nine o’clock in the momiiig 
* Relatum du Voy<igt. 
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6B|nuD^ 4a town tiieir caniage was stopped, for the 
C(A!piis:^:'£^^ was oa^oaii^ out ^ the chuiuh. 

ll|ey a%l|Mi^ ilKrrfore^ and wafted till it had filed past 
after whkh repaired to a hq^el and Ihreakfasted idiile 
the hinses waia bdng changed. TElie corporation* of the 
tawneune to welcome them, and informed them that the 
royal &mi)y had spent the nig^t at Chftlmis, and were being 
brought buk to Paris by the J^peno^ road, escorted by a 
crowd of peasants and national guards.* 

Leaving the turning to MontmiraU on the right, they 
pursued their way along the»rOad to CMteau Thierry, chang¬ 
ing their couriers at short intervals. In the vill^es the 
pcMple were preparing to go out in carts to see the sights, 
while others banded together and started on foot. The 
road, indeed, had the appearance of a mudh frequented 
street. Pleasure and enthusiasm reigned throughout ftia* 
beautiftil and rich valley of the Mame, where rinrtng the 
midday heat of summer the glorious day seems to scatter^ 
seeds ^ sunshine; and along the white paths that wound 
across the burning plains were bands of country folk, raising 
tjjrgjdu st in clouds in their haste to reach the high-road. 
r^H^jhidday the Cbmmissioners were At Ch&teau Thieny, and 
Wppdut three o'dock they‘d reached Dormans, a big village 
the main street was flanked on both sides by hou^ of 
a respectable middle-class appeatcuice. Heanpi, they stopped at 
the Hdtel du Louvre, a lai^ low hostelry near the circular 

* *‘]:«Fei1i44(nu.Jo«uwre,Tharsd»y,iiiaeo*olo(A;. Monaienr to PiMdcnt, 
w« Uarn that the King eod those vdio are witii him nffnit nigKs 
GhUmuh whither they were led ^ eeoortedby an amyof nation^ gnnida, 
Who hastened btttuf the neighhuoring departments immediatslv *i«* 
of the King's presenoe at known to titornTte hoMto 

■Mot Urn this evening. In m eonrse of oar jonrnsy we hav* given tl£l 
sfartotest odwTs to ssooze his oafs and psaoeabfe reta^ and we'have bS 
heartily sapported ly hw^ arraimaments. Bv e r y w h we the Kii 
departora has made the asaM iBqpesaiao as in PiMcia ihe bearing of 

xSh Asehivaa of Mm 

B toWd L JiloS of tbs Oonri of OaUasie^l^o^la of tbia.' 
by Bimhsaat is Msaii»,afiilan. 
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space where the Mayor’s house stood, which was at the entrance 
to the little town on the side nearest Paris. 

Here, as Bamave, Potion, Maubourg, and Dumas were pre¬ 
paring to dine, surrounded by interested spectators, a con- . 
Jkinual stream of couriers poured in, bearing alarming rumours. 

“ De Bouilld’s arihy is flying to the King’s rescue; cavalry has 
been seeft on the hills above the Marne; the band of patriot 
volunteers who are bringing back the royal berline by forced 
marches is worn out, and in no fit state to resist an attack 
from seasoned troops; the King may be taken out of their 
hands at any moment; Varennes is destroyed, and the in¬ 
habitants massacred ; the whole country has risen to repulse 
the enemy, and it would appear that the little town of 
^pemay, where he has stopped for the moment, is to be the 
scene of the encounter.” 

Although this information seemed very improbable, and a 
wild-goose chase of the kind on the part of de Bouill^ would 
have no chance of success, the Commissioners contented them¬ 
selves “ with eating a morsel and drinking a glass standing,” and 
hastened on their way. Thejr pace, after they left Dormans, 
was slower than before, so greatly was the road obstructed 
with villagers who had hurried out on hearing that de 
Bouill^s uhlans were approaching. These were the heroic 
peasants of Champagilfe, whose ardour was still uncooled a 
quarter of a century later, at the*time of the great invasions 
that formed the epilogue to this drama that was now 
beginning. They all came forth boldly in a body, these good 
folk whose simplicity and ignorance were proverbial, “ bring¬ 
ing with them the old men, the women, the children,” armed 
with pitchforks and pruning-hooks, flails, spits, swords, and 
old muskets. They were as gay as a wedding-party. Hus¬ 
bands embraced their wives, saying, “ Well, well, if it is 
necessary we will go to the frontier and kill that mscal! Ah, 
we shall catch him, let them do what they will! ” 

They ran as quickly as the Commissioners’ carriage, cheer¬ 
ing and shouting “ Vive la Nation r The deputies in their 
post-chaise were amazed and touched,” and passed on 
bowing and smiling. 

Potion tells us that their conversation was of “ indifferent 
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nlatters ” Thftr extraordinary affair of Varennes, in its various 
aspTOts, seems to have been an epitome and symbol of the 
whole impending Revolution. Here was the inept and 
vanquished and humiliated monarchy, with its mask of 
r^gnation, being dragged as a prisoner to the feet of its 
victonou^nval the Assembly, while the latter had despatched* 
three of Its members, three only, of whom each repented 





POSTINO-HOCSE AT DOBIJANS. 






one of those parties whose relentless struggles .were soon to 
tear toe country to pieces: a royalist, a constitutionalist a 
publican; toe cRight, the Centre, the Left; U Plainel fe 
la M^a^. These three, as they sat knee to knee 
m toeir camap, in circumstances so conducive to the out- 

moTeT -°rd that was on their lips e^^ 

moment—were watching each other, spying upon eato othe? 
auspicious and uncommunicative; and this cmnedy, with all 
ts und^lying pettiness, was enacted in tie full light of 
day, ai^d the simple-hearted enthusiasm of a people who 
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were so obstinate in their credulity and so mach excited by 
promises that twenty-five years of massacres, wars, and misery 
were hardly enough to disillusion them. 

The three deputies, then, abstained from sharing their 
thoughts with each other. There was one moment, however, 
*when they went to far as to mention the King. Al^the three 
agreed that “ he was a fool who had allowed himself to be 
carried away, and that he must be treated as an imbecile ”— 
when Potion surprised Bamave exchanging with Maubourg 
“ one of those signs that express understanding with those to 
whom one makes them, and mistrust of those by whom one 
does not wish to be detected.” 

After this they avoided the subject of politics and resorted 
to pleasantries. Dumas, as he rode beside the carriage, played 
at being a soldier, sweeping the horizon and elaborating 
tactics with a great air of strategical knowledge. “ If de 
BouiU^ were to arrive,” he pointed out, “ he could only come 
up from that direction; he could be checked in that defile, 
and his cavalry would be unable to act.” He even carried out 
a manoeuvre, reviewing the ^National Guard of one of the 
villages with great solemnity, and then returned to his com¬ 
panions, who were deriving much amuseiftent from his mili¬ 
tary pretensions. The village militias accepted him quite 
seriously as a warrior, and he himself was the first to laugh 
at their confidence in him. Thi# is an example of the con¬ 
trast—a contrast so striking that it never fails to be sur¬ 
prising—^between the official pomposity of the heroes of the 
Revolution and the gaiety of their behaviour in private. 
Whenever one chances upon them behind the scenes, without 
buskins or ma^k, one finds them so young and so engaging in 
thei^moods, so full of the love of life and the joy of adven¬ 
ture, that they really seem to be overcome with amusement— 
there is no other word—^at the catastrophes for which they 
are responsible and the hurricane that is whirling them off 
their feet. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening; the sun had hardly 
begun to sink behind the forest of Ris, and the heat was 
overpowering. Beyond the villages of Troissy and Mareuil- 
le-Fort the undulating road passes betwsen some Iplls on 
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the right and the river Marne, and on the other aide of the 
river, in the distance, the landscape is bounded by a long 
slope, clothed with great expanses of .green, the dull green 
of the chalky vineyards of Champagne, intersected by white 
cliffs and crowned by shaggy woods. The number of couriers 
multiplied, all heralding the approach of thetoyal procession, 
as the deputies’ carriage passed through the hamlet of 
Port-k-Binson, while the people who stood at the doors 
shouted, “The King is coming! ” For another half-league 



THE FARM OP LE OH^NE-FENDU. 

the Commissioners joumeyed-on between the lines of peasants 
who had settled domi comfortably by the roadside, seated on 
the bank, with their feet in the ditch; then they heard a 
distant uproar, and saw every head turned in the same 
ihrwtion, towards a spot where a great cloud of dust was 
rising.^ At the hamlet of La Cave, a little cluster of decrepit, 
tottering cottages, some national guards came up to * the 
Commissioners Carriage, which was now proceeding at 
a foot’s pace between the double ranks of the impatient 
crowd. 

“ Gentlemen, here is the King! ” they said. 

A compact mob blocked the road and overflowed into the 
side-lwes and fields as far as the Marne, which flows near 
the highway at that point; a tumultuous, disorderly mob of 
about two thousand men: national guar^ in a variety of 
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uniforms, scnne in blouses, some in guernseys; some on horse¬ 
back, some on foot, some crowded into carts; dishevelled, 
perspiring, thirsty, dusty, triumphant. On the left of the 
road was a farm,^ with its gateway and the dovecote above 
jt set crookedly in the wall; and here at the foot of a little 
declivity was the^royal berline, standing with its do*rs open, 
in the m4dst of that seething rabble. It had all the appear¬ 
ance of a wreck in a storm. 

The three Commissioners alighted. The ushers preceded 
them, and all heads were uncovered. “ Room! Silence! 
Here are the deputies of the National Assembly ! ” A passage 
was made for them through the crowd, and they approached 
the door of the berline, whence a confused noise was issuing. 
The Queen, in a state of great agitation and distress, and 
with tears in her eyes, leant forward : 

“ Messieurs! Messieurs J Ah, M. de Maubourg! ” 


^ The farm of Le Chfine-Fendu. 

It is not easy to be sure of the exact spot where the Commissioners of 
the Assembly met th^oyal berline ; the evidence of the eye-witnesses is 
not consistent. “ AtTPort-i-Buissqp ” (sic), writes the King in his journal, 
“At a spot a league or a league and a half from Epernay, on a very 
beautiful road,” says P6tion. “ Bet^^en Dorman* ancf Epernay, about a 
quarter of a league before reaching Epernay,” reported Barnave to the 
Assembly on the 25th June. “ Between Epernay and Dormans,” observes 
Valory. This also is what Madame de Tourzel writes. These indications, 
it will be seen, are more or less vague, and almost contradictory. 

I think we must attach more importance to the words of Mathieu 
Dumas. He was the tactician in the affair, and in that capacity must 
have examined the country more attentively than his companions ; more¬ 
over, the information he gives is fairly precise. “ Between Chilteau-Thierry 
and Ch&lons, two leagues beyond Dormans, the carriages had stopped at 
the foot of a little hill where the road approached the left bank of the 
Marne.” By comparing these lines with the official report of the Chaion- 
nais who accompanied the King—people belonging to the neighbourhood 
and knowing the Tsountry—one miw come to a fairly accurate conclusion as 
to the scene of the meeting. “ MM. Roze and Morel, preceding the King,” 
says this report, “ had met, as they wore ^proaching t^ie farm of La Cave, 
MM. La Tour-Maubourg, Bamave, and Petion . . . they returned with 
them to the King . . . etc.” 

The Commissioners of the Assembly then had passed the farm of La Cave 
before meeting the King; beyond that farm there is only one spot where 
the road approaches the left bank of the Marne ; this is by the farm of Lo 
Chtae-Fendu, and this farm stands, in agreement with Mathieu Dumas’s 
statement, “ at the foot of a little hill.” It was there that the Commis¬ 
sioners found the royal berline standing. One can well understand that 
the horde of thirsty pedestrians who surrounded it had called a halt as soon 
as they saw the Marne flowing along by ^e embankment of the road, which 
had not touched the river since leaving Epernay. • 
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She spoke “precipitately, breathlessly,”and took Maubourg's 
hand in one of hers, while she held out the other to Bamave. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, Monsieur! I ^ust that nothing terrible 
will happen—^that those who camS with us will not be made 
to suffer—that their lives are not in danger! ” 

Ma^ipe Elizabeth pressed Petion'’s arm. c 
“ The King did not intend to leave France.” 

Then Louis XVI in his turn leant forward. 

No, gentlemen,” he said volublyj; “ I was not leaving the 
country. I have said so, and it is true.” 

Maubourg answered briefly, while Petion confined himself, 
to repeating Ah! and other insignificant words, “ with g^- 
tures that were dignified without being repellent, and gentie 
without being affected.” Then, breaking off this colloquy, he 
drihK^ from his pocket the decree of the Assembly and read it 
to the King, who listened to it attentively without uttering a 
word ; after which, moimting on the box of the berline, where 
Malden, Valory, and Moustier were sitting immovabl;|^ in 
their yellow liveries, Petion read the decree for -a second-time 
in a very loud voice. The sea of uncovejed heads, tfie awe¬ 
struck silence, the sinking sun behind the hills of ChStiUon, 
the shining, golden landscape, gave to this scene a quite 
peculiar dignity. 

Dumas immediately took the escort (under his command, and 
ordered the procession to move on ; and the Commissioners 
having explained to the King “ that the proprieties of the 
situation obliged them to seat themselves in his carriage,” 
Bamave and Petion did so, not without a certain amoimt of 
ceremony. 

“ But, Sire, we shall inconvenience you—it is impossible that 
we should find room here ! ” “ 

And indeed the berline already contained six travellers; 
but the King insisted. 

“ Pray sit down. We will sit nearer to each other, €ind 
there will be room for you.” 

He wished, moreover, that none of those who were with hiiu 
should leave him. He and the Queen, at the back of the 
carriage, drew apart, and Bamave sat between them in the 
place of the Dauphin, whom the Queen took on her knee. 
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The front ^ seat was occupied by Madame Elizabeth and 
Madame de Tourzel, with Madame Royale between thein; 
the latter now stood at hm- governess's knee, while Petion 
sat facing Bamave. As for La Tour-Maulx>urg, he took 
^fuge in the cabriolet with the women-of-the-bedchamber. 

In this crowded state they started off, and insf^^y an 
outburst* of “ chattering ” followed. “ The King had no 
intention of leaving the kingdom. The only thing that was 
really causing them uneasiness was the fate of the three 
bodyguards.” On these two points the same phrases were 
repeated ten times by each person, the words pojiring out 
with much volubility but little sequence. It was almost as 
though the theme had been agre^ upon beforehand. But 
soon the conversation languished. Petion had never be^ie 
been in the presence of the royal family, and was more 
occupied in observing them than in talking. He was strucjc 
by the simple garments of the travellers, and noticed 
that' their linen was very dirty: then raising his eyes, 
he perceived in the netting of the carriage a laced hat, the 
lackey’s hat that liad been uaed by the King in his disguise 
and by an oversight had not been put out«of the way. 

The intrusion of the Commissioners had created a certain 
amount of embarrassment among the occupants of the 
carriage ; tKe Queen was persistently sullen, and soon dropped 
Ker veil and was silent.^ It must be admitted that Bamave 
had not begun with noticeable tact, for, being imbued with 
the popular legend that one of the bodyguards upon the box 
was the Comte de Fersen, the Swedish nobleman whose 
devotion to the Queen gave so much occasion fbr scandal, he 
indulged in a glance and smile that were so full of meaning 
as to be almost sardonic. Marie Antoinette hastened, with 
perfect simplicity, to give the names of the three guards, and 
Bamave, in sudden contrition, became silent. Pdtion’s 

1 “The arrival of these new travelling companions at first created 
an atmosphere of gravity and embarrassment in tho_ coach. The Queen, 
Just at first, did not feel at all inclined to have anything to do with them; 
she even assumed an air of sulkiness, dropped her wil over her face, and 
determined not to open her mouth for thereat of the journey, so as to avoid 
speaking a word to the Commissioners.”—Narrative of Fontanges, in the 
^Anoires de Wiher. * 
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allusion to the subject was coarser and more insolent. He 
said he knew everything—“that the fugitives new the 
palace had entered a hired carriage driven by a Swede 

called-He pretended that he could not recall the 

name, and asked it of the Queen, who replied haughtily : - 

“ I an* not in the habit of knowing thfe names of hired 
coachmen.” • 

As soon as these first skirmishes were over, however, 
a kind of cordiality was established. The King’s simplicity 
and good-nature became evident, and the Queen’s face 
“ cleared.” 

She spoke naturally and simply,^ calling Madame Elizabeth 
“ my little sister,” and dancing the Dauphin upon her 
knee. Madame Royale was more reserved, but played with 
her brother, while the yoimg prince was very merry, and 
more especially “very lively,” escaping from his mother’s 
arms, and slipping between the knees of the two Commissioners 
with'® roguish expression that had in it, too, a touch of 
confidence and a touch of fear. He put a thousarfd 
questions to “ these gentleme?ji,” and white he was playing 
with the buttons ^at adorned Bamave’s coat he discovered 
some letters, which he spelt out. To live in Jreedom or to die 
. —such was the motto engraved, in accordance with a fairly 
.common fashion, on these metal buttons. He was delighted 
at having deciphered the inscription. 

“ Look, Mamma, do you see ? ” he said. “ To live in 
fteedom or to die.” He examined the others. 

“ Oh, Mamma, it is on them all, it is everywhere ! To 
liv# in freedom or to die—^to live in freedom or to die.” 

The Queen answered nothing. She gave no si^ of 
sadness, however, nor dejection, but appeared fuU of good¬ 
nature, and had “ an air of domesticity ” that pleased Petion, 
while ^e King looked on with an expression of satisfaction. 
Nevertheless he described, with much feeling, the minder 
of M. de Dampierre. 

“ It is abominable,” said the Queen. “ M. de Dampierre 
did a great deal of good in his parish, and he was assassinated 
by his own villagers.” 

> Narrative of Fontanges. 
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Then she related a fact that had touched her very nearly. 

“ Could you beheve it ? I was offering the 1^ of a chicktfn 
through the window to a national guard who seemed to be 
following us with a certain amount of attachment. Well, 
^the people called out to the national guard, Don't eat it! 
Beware of it !—%neaning evidently that perhaps tll!e chicken 
was poisoned. Oh, I admit I w€is indignant at such a 
suspicion as that, and I instantly gave some of the same 
chicken to my children and ate some of it myself.” 



POSTING-HOUSE AT ^OBT-A-BINSON. 

Then leaving that subject, she hurried on to another with¬ 
out a pause. 

“We attended Mass this morning at Chalons—but if was 
a constitutiooal Mass.” 

Madame Elizabeth touched her wamingly, and Petion, 
who was shocked at this kind of joke, remeirked that it was 
just as well, since “ that sort of Mass was the only sort that 
the King ought to hear.” 

Thus the mingling of imcongenial companions with the 
consequent avoidance of dangerous topics, together with the 
fugitives’ ease of mind now that they were protected, had the 
miraculous effect of making them jest on the subject of their 
adventure. Night had fallen, and the darkness, wlych was 
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nearly total inside the berline, was^more conducive to dialogue 
than^ general conversation : Bamave, therefore, talked 
the Queen, and Potion with Madame Elizabeth, against whom 
he was closely pressed on accoimt of the want of space. The 
carriage moved very slowly, although Dumas had succeeded 
in shaking off a portion of the escort, whom ‘he had posted— 
on the pretext of checking the advance of de Bouillffs army 
—in a cool valley that intersected the road and followed the 
coiu^ of the Flageot behind Mareuil-le-Port. Here they 
bivouacked under the willows and lit fires and posted sentriesj 
while the royal family, thus relieved of their convoy, were 
able to pursue their way towards Dormans with less fatigue 
than before. 

The moon was rising in a clear sky. Madame Royale had 
fallen.(fusleep on her aunt's knee, with her head resting, against 
■n Potion’s shoulder. The latter was thus led into a most woe¬ 
ful error. The poor young man, who was accustomed, to the 
qiddle-class prudery of Madame Petion, and was now. for the 
fir^ time in contact with the great ones of the earth, yas 
foolish enough to deceive himself in the mktter of Madm^e 
E^zabeth's familiai^ty. In her eyes, we may be sure, this 
dem^rat, in so far as he was a man, had simply no existence ; 

4ehe woughtlessly extended her arm then, and as he did not 
draw back his own, the two arms became interlaced. P^ion, 
who was a personable man and knew it, was convinced after 
this incident that the King’s sister, struck by “ a thunderbolt,” 
felt for him the most tender of sentiments, which she did not 
tabe the trouble to hide. ^ 

As for his self-deception, it is a misfortune that has 
happened to more than one little bourgeois who has strj^yed 
into society and has mistaken the disdainful unconstraint of 
£ne leidies for ‘'indiscretion; but this misguided creature 

* “ Although Potion could not have been imorant of the distinguished 
virtue and extreme piety of Hadame Elizabetn, he so far forgot himself as 
to make several questionable remarks to her, which would have been un- 
seemlv if addressed to any ordinary young woman who had been well 
brought up. Madame Eli^beth pretended not to hear these remarks, 
meeting them only with silence and contempt; but when Potion had the 
temerity to make similar trivial jokes on the subject of piety and religion, 
Madame Elizabeth retorted with great force and energy.”—^Narrative of 
Fontaogcy, in the Mimoirea de WSer. 
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thought it necessary to record the story of his good fortune 
il| writing, and in his account of the return from Varennes be 
has told the tale in thirty lines which have made him an 
object of ridicule for ever. The works of Petion have been 
^ published in four volumes, which no one, however, has read or 
will ever read. \)f all that he wrote, those thirty lines alone 
will survive, as a monument to his infatuation and simplicity. 

And thus, while Bamave was talking to the Queen in a 
low voice, and Petion was thinking himself beloved by the 
King's sister, and the children were asleep, and the King was 
dozing, the berline entered the brightly lighted town of 
Dormans, and passed along the principal street till it drew 
up at the farther end, before the Hotel du Louvre, where the 
Commissioners had stopped in the afternoon. It was eleven 
o'clock at night, but the square before the town hall and all 
the roads that converged towards it were blocked with a rov ° 
ing multitude. There was not one cry of “ Vive le Rm ! " bu^ 
only ah unceasing shout of “ Vive la Nation ! Vive VAssembUe 
Nq^ionale ! " varied occasionally with “ Vive Barnave ! ” i|nd 
‘*f^ve PStion ! " The berline^ drove into the yard of the hotel; 
the gates were then closed and the keys i^iven to the Que^n. 
Four men of the National Guard of Dormans were post^<ns 
sentinels for the night round the carriage.^ ^ 

oh the 'first story oT the hotel a table had been laid for 
the King and his family. 'f'he Commissioners of the 
Assembly were invited by the King to share the meal, aiid 
Petion had already seated himself unceremoniously beside the 
Queen * when Barnave modestly declined the honour that was 
offered to him. Petion, therefore was obliged to rise from 
the ^ble and go into another room to sup with his col¬ 
leagues. The King sent them a bottle of his own Tokay.® 
After supper, while the royal family werd “ making their* 
preparations for the night," a waiter from a coffee-house, 
carrying refreshments, entered the room where they were. He 
saw “ the King seated on a little wicker arm-chair in the middle 
of the room, the Queen sitting near the bed, against which she 


* Souvenirs de Mathieu Dumas. 

® Bioffraphie universel, article on Barnave. 

* Souvenirs de Mathieu Dumas. 
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was leaning, the Dauphin and Madame playing with Madame 
de Tourzel.” The youth, without saying a word, handed his 
tray to Madame Elizabeth, who raised her eyes and recognised 
him. He was a young surgeon, named Jean Landrieux, 
“ whom she had seen at Senart and at Maupertuis.” 

Jean ekplained that he was the son-in-law'^ of the Mayor of 
Dormans, Jeau-Baptiste Truet, to whom belonged the Hotel 



HOtrSIi, rORMBHLT THB LODVBB HOTBI., AT DOBMANS. 


du Louvre in which they were then staying, Li concert with his 
father-in-law he had devised a plan of escape, and he entreated 
the Princess to put the matter before the King, who did not 
appear to be paying any attention to him. The scheme was 
quickly discussed, and hope once more revkred. Jean ex¬ 
pounded his plan. According to him, flight would be easy, 
since sentinels Ifed only been posted at the door of the room, 
and that room, which was at the back of the house, had two 
windows opening on the terraced garden. From the garden 
a little flight of steps led to the river; and thus it was 
possible, without being seen, to reach a boat that had been 
provided to carry the King and his family across the Marne 
to Vincelles, where Truet had a wine-press. There a cart 
awcdte^ them, roomy, well padd^ covered, and furnished 
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with three good horses.'” He himself, without any companion, 
would drive them rapidly to F^re-en-Tardenois, where they 
would change horses at the farm of a friend; a second relay 
would be found at the house of Forsy, Jean's brother-in-law, 
^n L’Aisne; by^ daybreak they would be half wg,y to the 
frontier, which, as the crow flies, is only twenty-two leagues 
from Dolmans—five or six hours’ work for good horses. 

The idea was alluring. The attempt, though not without 
risks, might possibly succeed; and the women were already 
dreaming of safety, already imagining themselves to have 
escaped by a conjurer’s trick from that howling army that 
was keeping watch outside the house. But the King refused 
point-blank, saying “ that he depended on his good town of 
Paris; that he had only left it against his own judgment and 
under the influence of false representations.” 

The Queen,who was “leaning against the bed, rose quickly 
and made it plain to the King, with much temper,” how 
deeply shq ffelt the renunciation of this chance of safety. But 
he remained unshaken. He then prepared to rest, and Jean 
Landrieux left the room.^ • 

Bamave and Petion spent the night ik one bed. Bound 
the hotel, in the square, and in the neighbouring streets was 
heard the roaring of the tumultuous crowd,* for the popula¬ 
tion of the whole country had jSocked to Dormans. The 
supply of food ran short, and a riot broke out, but was quickly 
quelled. The people drank and sang and danced country- 
dances, however, until daybreak ; and the King only slept for 
three hours in an arm-chair without undressing. The shouts 
of “ Vive la Nation ! ” and “ Vive VAssembUe Nationale ! ” which 
begay with tBe daylight, made so deep an impression upon 
the Dauphin’s mind that he dreamt he was^ in a wood with 
wolves, and that his mother was in danger. He awoke 
sobbing, and could only be soothed by being taken to the 
Queen’s room. There he lay down again and slept peacefully 
until the time came to leave the hotel.® 

* From the manusoripts of Jean Landrieux. See the Introduction to 
the Mimoires dt Jean Landrieux, chtf-dPitat-major 4 Varmie dPItalie, by 
L&jnoe Orasilier. 

s «All night it was impoesible to close one’s eyes because of the noise 
that was going'on in the town.”—Madame de Tonnel’s Memoin; * 

’ Madame de Tounsel’s Memoirs. 
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THE END OF THE JOURNEY 

At five o’clock on the morning of Friday the 24th of June 
Dumas and the three Commissioners held a review of the 
National Guards on the Paris road, where they were received 
with loud cheers; and before six o’clock, in sparkling sun¬ 
shine, the royal family seated themselves in their berline.^ 
This time Potion sat on . the back seat, between the King and 
Queen, while Bamave was in front, between Madame 
Elizabeth and Madame de Tourzel. The King, who had no 
doubt been prom|ted, made efforts at conversation. He 
asked if Potion had any children, to which the deputy replied 
that he had a son a little older than the Dauphin. Then, 
since Petion, in his character of Stale philosopher, desired 
to lose no opportunity of gHing a lesson to the monarch, he 
called upon his royal interlocutor to admire the lovely valley 
of the Marne, which lay below them in all its luxuriant 
beauty as they followed the road along the hillside. 

“ “What a fine country! ” he said. “ There is no kingdom 
in the world that can be compared to it! ” « 

The allusion, however, was lost upon Louis XVI, who* was 
absorbed in hi» Itinerary and his maps, referring to them 
with the greatest diligence, and remarking at intervals: 

“We are now in such-and-such a department, in such-and- 
such a district, in such-and-such a place.” ^ 

1 “ M. Truet, M^or of Dormans in 1791, distinguishedhimself by paying 
his respects to the fcng, who gave him hisiiand to kiss, and by supplying 
the unhappy monarch on his way back from Varennes with a guara of 
honour for nis protection.”—iPaaaisur Dormans, by the Abb6 Robeoh, 1814, 
founded^ a manuscript in the Archives of Dormans. 
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His face, nevertheless, was frigid and expressionless ** to a 
degree that was really deplorable," and, to speak plainly, 
"that mass of flesh appei^ to have no feelings" He was 
paralysed, moreover, by his own awkwardness. There was one 
moment when he became natural, and spoke of the English 
and their industry; but after delivering himself* of a few 
sentences he suddenly grew confused and reddened self- 



DOBMANS, SEEN FBOM THE MABNB. 


consciously. " Those who do not know him," observed Pdtion, 
" might be tempted to mistake tfiis timidity for stupidity, but 
they would be wrong. It is very seldom that he lets fall 
anything ill-timed, and I did not hear him make a single 
remark that was really silly.” 

The Queen, however, was quite companionable. She ex¬ 
plained her system of education, nibbling chicken-legs the 
while, and throwing the bones out of the window; she 
“ spoke as a mother and as a fairly well educated woman,” 
insisting “ that character was the important thing, and ak- 
pressing a hope that she was credited with having some." By 
conversing m this way the travellers succeeded in ignoring 
the procession of armed men who surrounded and followed 
the carriage, though every attempt to lower the blinds bad 
been greeted with murmurs of dissatisfaction from the mob, 
who liked to keep the royal family within sight. ^ Every 
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moment faces were framed in the window, staring with hungry 
curiosity into every comer of the berline. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, after five leagues of 
travelling, they reached Chateau-Thierry. The crowd in the 
suburbs and about the approaches to the Pont de Mame was 
so great that they did not pause to change ^horses till they 
reached the Lev^, a long double avenue of trees thatpborders 
the river and separates it from the huge triangular space of 
the Champ-de-Mars. On the previous day the municipal 
authorities had published a prohibition “ to address any 
insult to the royal family,” but nevertheless some rough 
voices were heard shouting, “ Louis, Toinette ! come, show 
your faces ! ” and while the carriage was at rest some of the 
people “ amused themselves by making the Dauphin cry ‘ Vive 
la Nation! ’ which the poor child did with a good grace.” 
These insults, however, were not altogether unprofitable to 
the captives, in that they had the effect of wringing excuses 
from the indignant Commissioners, and further, of securing 
freedom for one stage from the perspiring and heavy-footed 
escort. By Barnave’s order the mounted oNational Guard, 
who had come fron<)Soissons, barred the road ^ at the confines 
of Chateau-Thierry, and- thus the berline and the cabriolet 
that followed it were able to set off at a smart trot,* sur- 
mimded only by a few horsemen who Were acting as staff* to 
General Mathieu Dumas. An hour and a half later they 
stopped at the Ferme de Paris, an isolated posting-house by 
the wayside. Vignon the postmaster was called upon to 
supply thirty-eight horses,* a fact which witnes.ses to the in¬ 
significance of the escort by which the berline was accom¬ 
panied. Their journey was resumed without cdelay and at 
a good pace, the only village they had to pass before reaching 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre being Montreuil-aux-Lions, which 
th^ drove through at full speed, leaving behind them rows 
of disappointed peasants who stood gaping in every lane. 

^ Histoire du ChAteau- Thierry, by the Abb6 C. Porquet, 1839. 

a “ We parted from the infantry, and only kept the mounted men near 
the King’s person. By this means our progress was made much quicker, 
and was oontinued with the greatest success as far as Meaux.”—Bamave’s 
Report. * Souvenirs de Mathieu Dumas. 

* National Archives, M. 664. In November 1791 Vignon had not 
succeeded in getting paid. 
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In the berline the conversation continued to be “ free and 
even gay.” ^ Petion, in answering the King's questions, 
seized the opportunity of telling him “ what was thought 
about the Court and all the schemers who frequented the 
palace.” Then they spoke of the National Assembly, and of 
•the right side ^nd the left, “ but with that perfect ease 
that is usual among friends.” Louis XVI followed the con¬ 
versation very intelligently, and Petion reproached him for 
reading no papers but those that supported the aristocrats. 

“ I assure you,” he answered, “ I do not read VAmi du Roi 
any more than Marat himself.” ^ 

Then he added with some curiosity : 

“You are in favour of a Republic, are you not, M. 
Petion ? ” 

And Potion, already a courtier, though he had only been 
breathing “ the poisoned air of the Court ” for twenty hours, 
answered : 

“ Sire, I was so in the Assembly; here, I feel that my 
opinion is changing.” ® 

Marie Antoinette seemed to take the liveliest interest in 
this discussion; “ she encotiraged it ai^ put life into it, 
making fairly shrewd reflections rather mischievously.” • She 
tried to make Bamave express himself on the same subjects, 
but he, with much discretion, abstained from giving his 
opinion, and turned away his head. 

“ Pray tell M. Barnave,” said the Queen laughingly to 
Potion, “ not to look out of the window so often when I ask 
him a question.” ® 

At the entrance to La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, which they 
reached at ajiout two o’clock, they were obliged to drive 
slowdy on account of the hill. Here a closely packed crowd 
awaited the berline, and as soon as it appeared burst out into 
shouts of “ Vive la Nation!" “ Vive rAssenibUe !" “ Vive 
Pition ! ” These cries, although intentionally insulting, did 
not affect the King in the least; but the Queen was obviously 

* Toulongeon, Hietoire de France depuia la RivolvAion, Vol. II., p. 38. 

* Voyage de Petion. 

* Toulongeon, Hiatoire de France depuia la Rivolviion. 

* Voyage de Petion, 

* Toulongeon, Hiatoire de France depuia la Revolution. 
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much wounded, and Madame Elizabeth even more so. As for 
the embarrassed deputies, they did not know how to apologise 
sufficiently for their popularity. In the Rue du Limon, the 
main thoroughfare of the to\m, the crowd, though great, was 
not hostile—^indeed, it was almost respectful. The Mayor of 
La Fert^, Rdgnard de I’lsle, had begged the royal family,' 
through a courier, to make a short halt at his housg, which 
invitation the King had accepted. The berline, then, turned 
into the last street on the right before the bridge, where 
Rdgnard de I’lsle’s house was approached by a handsome 
gateway. This house, then recently built, was comfortable 
and very large. It still exists, a little decrepit but yet well 
worth looking at, with its fine roofs of mossy slates, its high 
windows, and small panes of old glass, its two wings with the 
iron balconies overhanging the Marne, and between them a 
little terraced garden. The doors of the ground-floor open 
upon this garden, and it has a parapet that overlooks the 
river. On the side that faces the street there is a somewhat 
melancholy courtyard—much crowded on that particular day 
—and in the house an entrance-hall containing the charming 
staircase upon whose railing the '^Queen’s hand rested. The 
large rooms on the first story had been set apart for the royal 
family to rest in, and while the women-of-the-bedchamber 
were there adjusting the Queen’s very unpretentious toilet and 
Madame de Tourzel was washkig the children, Bamave, Petion, 
and La Tour-Maubourg took a stroll upon the terrace. It 
was a cool spot, at some distance from the prevailing uproar 
and sheltered from curious eyes. Moreover, it commanded a 
charming view : the green and limpid Marne against a back¬ 
ground of tall, waving grasses, the houses of the^Faubourg de 
Condets on the farther bank, and beyond them the hills of 
Jouarre. 

Madame Elizalbeth was the first to be ready, and joined the 
Contmissioners on this terrace, where she conversed for some 
time with Petion, of whom she had certainly made a <ionqUe%t. 
“ I should be much surprised,” he writes, “ if she had not a 
good and beautiful soul, though she is deeply imbued with the 
prejudices of her birth and spoilt by the vices of a Court 
education.” The Queen soon appeared, and walked a little with 
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Bamave; then the King came down the steps, looking ex¬ 
tremely homely in his dirty shirt and the shaggy brown coat 
he had travelled in, and, going up to the deputies, asked 
them unceremoniously if they would give him the pleasure 
their company at dinner. 

On the bridge*and on the right bank of the fivef a large 
crowd had gathered, and were watching from the distance 
while this scene of the historic drama was being played out 
in the little garden; the various individuals were hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable, but it was easy to recognise the children, who 
were amusing themselves by running about while they were 
waiting for dinner. The table of the royal family was laid in 
one of the rooms on the ground-floor, but the deputies, having 
declined the King’s invitation in the fear of appearing ** sus¬ 
pects,” ^ begged that they might have their meal in another 
room. The dinners were “ splendid,” according to Petion ; ® 
“ simple, but nicely served,” if one is to believe Madame de 
Tourzel. A detail worthy of record is the behaviour of 
Madame R<^gnard de I’lsle, who, although invited by the King, 
would not consent to sit down at the royal table,® but, wearing her 
best housewifely cap, and her bunch of keyb hanging from the 
band of her apron,* supervised everything, gave directions to 
her servants, and herself ® waited upon the Queen, standing 
behind her chair until the dinner was at an end. After the 
meal, when the party were again* upon the terrace, M. R^g- 
nard de I’lsle went up to Barnave. 

1 «We had a consultation, MM. Maubourg, Bamave, and I, os to 
whether we should accept. This intimacy, said one of us, might look 
suspicious. As it is not in accordance with etiquette, it mi^ht be thought 
that it was because of his unfortunate position that he had invited us. We 
agree^ to decline? and we sent a message to him that we were obliged to 
retire on account of our correspondence, which would prevent us from 
accepting the honour he did us. ”— Voyage de Potion. ® Mimoirea. 

® . . The Queen only saw standing near her a woman whose modesty 

of bearing, added to the simplicity of the costume she had assumed, wve 
her the impearance of wishing rather to ask for orders than to give them, 
and the Queen asked where the mistress of the house was. * The momimt 
the-'Etng and the Queen honour a house by entering it, they alone am its 
master and mistress,’ answered the good woman instantly .”—Hiatoire de 
rilv&nement de Varennee, Iw the Comte do S^ze, 1843. 

• Souvenirs de Mathieu Dumaa. 

e '< The wife of the Miwor, ^ing unwilling from a feeling of delicacy to 
eat with the rcwal family, di^ssed herself like a cook and waited upon 
them with equuseal and respect.”—Madame de Tonrzers Memoig*. 
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were some Parisians whose rage and curiosity had brought 
them thither. In the confusion the pressure of the crowd 
upon the carriage was so great that the Queen could not 
repress a movement of fear. The Dauphin sci^med, where¬ 
upon a man who was evidently much excited pushed thrSugh 
the throng and pried insultingly : 

“ Here’s a fine to-do over a brute of a woman like 
that!” 

Potion put his head out, and recognised Kerv^^gan, a 
Breton deputy, who walked beside the carriage for a time, 
talking to his colleagues with an air of great importance. 

** Are they all there P Be careful, for there is still some 

. > J. S. Oaaotto, Timoignage dPwn royalisU, 
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talk of canning them off. The people you are with are au 
impudent lot! ” . ■; 

Whalb a yei7 uxoiiaima’ly person i ** eaid the Queen, t^iRi» 
ing her h^d away. v . 

^ This whs the pnly incident of the jousney to Saint-Jean- 
des-deux-Jum^ux, the next posting-place, where t&ee days 
earlier the fugitives had changed horses in the early morning, 
full of hope. 

Between here and Meaux, the first houses of which were 
reached at about eight o’clock in the evening, the perfectly 
straight road was lined with spectators on both sides. In 
Trilport and other villages the inhabitants had set up tables 
before the houses, and spread them with slices of bread and 
pitchers of wine, beer, and water.^ By the time the procession 
had passed there was nothing left. In the tumult that greeted 
the prisoners the Parisian element was already mingled — 
blustering and riotous, with a note of unbridled licence—and 
all along the Faubourg Saint-Nicolas their reception was one 
unvarying fire of uproarious sneers and insults. 

The berline prtigressed sjowly and spasmodically, being 
subject to frequent stoppages. Overhead ^as a leaden sky * 
and a stifling, stormy atmosphere ; the narrow streets of the 
old town were blocked with a struggling mass of humanity; 
the escort was broken and overpowered and scattered ; and 
thus it was at the mercy of tKe popular fury with all its 
dangers and caprices that the royal family, as night fell, 
reached the Place Sainte Etienne and the precincts of the 
cathedral, beset by yells and threats. Here the local national 
guards were assembled, together with a battalion of the 
Pariyan guard, which had arrived during the day.® 

The carriage drove into the courtyard of the ivich6 and 
drew up at the foot of the massive and austeire square tower 
that projects from the facade of Bossuet’s palace. At the 
windows, in the yards, on the copings of the walls, in tihe 
covered alleys of the garden and the archways of the pre- 
centdry—everywhere, indeed—there were national gua^; 

* OompU rendu by Bodan. 

* Set Modeate, Le pasaotgt de Louie XVIA Meaux. 

* See Modesto, Le passage de Louis X VI. 
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they could be seen leaning against the dormer windows on 
the roofs, poised on the chimney-t#ps, and clinging to the 
crumbling sculptures of the •cathedral, whose great shadowy 
farm loomed dimly in the twilight, magnificent and grey— 
—the yellowish-grey of the old churches of La Brie. The 
low doot that serves as entrance to the palace leads to an 
inclined plane of brickwork, whose very steep slope takes the 
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THE bishop’s PAIiACB AT MEAUX. 

place of a staircase.^ Up this slope the travellers dragged 
themselves wearily, through the torchlit desolation of the 
bare, bndecorated house, to the rooms that had been hastily 
prepared for the King and his suite. 

For the episcopal palace had |?een unfurnished tl» 

departure of Monseigneur de Polignac, who %ad been recency 


worn oui 
Bishop^ 
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replaced by a constitutibnal bishop called MoDseigneur Thnin. 
In all this great palaa^'^ the latter only occupied one very 
poorly furnished room, and when the news of the King's 
approach reached the place there was no resource but to fly 
to the Ursuline invent, where Monseigneur de Poli^ac had 
temporarily stored his furniture. Thence two beds were 
brought •for the King and Queen, while other beds and 
bedding were lent by obliging people of the town, and thus, 
by one means and another, a kind of accommodation was 
prepared. 

The first story of the palace was not then, as it is now^ 
divided into several salons; it was composed of a vqrji long 
hall, devoted to the use of the cathedral chapter, beyond 
which there was a single suite of three large rooms. The 
first of these, it is said, was Bossuet’s drawing-room ; another, 
which contained an alcove, had two high windows overlooking 
the garden, and this was assigned to the Queen ; while the 
third, in which the King was to sleep, communicated with 
botii the others. The first of these rooms served as a common 
antechamber to the other two. 

When the royal family entered the ch<4>ter-hall, half-way 
along which they had to walk to reach their own rooms, they 
found that enormous apartment thronged with a crowd of 
officers of every rank, of municipal magnates, of delegates of 
the Parisian guard, not to mentidn that inquisitive type of 
person who by dint of intriguing and pushing success in 
penetmting everywhere that there is a sight to be seen. In 
the salon beyond this room, where three beds had been set up 
for the bodyguards, a table was already laid for supper. The 
Quee^, with her daughter and Madame Plizabeth, shut her¬ 
self into her room, while the King took possession of his with 
the Dauphin, and immediately began to make a deliberate 
examination of its arrangements. He opened a little door 
that was concealed in the tapestry, and, seeing a secret stair¬ 
case, inquired where it led to, and asked that a sentinel might 
be pasfiid there. Then he undressed, and sat down in an arm¬ 
chair in his shirt. As the heat was very great and he suffered 
much from it, he had asked that all the doors mi^t be left 
open; and ti]||us fhe interested spectators who wete nacked 
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into tiie great hall and kept within bounds by two sentries 
were able to see him in this simple* costume, perfectly in¬ 
different to all the eyes that were fixed upon him.^ 

At nine o’clock'supper was announced. The poor consti¬ 
tutional bishop having*found it quite impossible to make the 
• >*0 



mnis xvi’a boom in the bishop’s faijvce at M^Anx. 

c 

smallest contriljiUtion towards the plenishing of the table, ij^ 
had been necessary to appeal to the kindliness of the inhabi¬ 
tants bf Meaux. Some of the glass and linen had been 
borrowed from the posting-house nesir the palace, while the 
meal itself had been ordered from Levallois, the fimt eo 9 k in 
the town. The menu was perhaps more imposing tj^an 
delicate. Its details have been preserved. 

Aa • * 8omv«nira de Mdthieu Dtanaa. - 
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Soup. , 

Veal cutlets, iced; chickens dressed d la Tariare ; stewed 
eels; mackerels d la mattre d'hdtel. 

Roast chickens and home-fed pigeons ; young rabbits. 

Two salads; artichokes with sauf» fried artichokes ;ttwa( 
"dishes of peas. * 


Two creams d ramgiaise ; two little apricot cakes; four 
bowls of strawberries; fdur plabSs of sugar; two plates of 
cherries ; two plates of biscuits and macaroons.^ 



filling not only the rooms, but also the corridors, the inclined 
way, and the garden—that austere garden of Boasuet's, ’ 
planted with box and designed in the shape of a mitre—and 
even the precincts, the square, and the streets. And all 
through the night the country population crowded in con- * 
stantly growing numbers round the closed gates of the town, 
encamping in the ditches, or at the feet of the venerable 
towers, or on the old ramparts, while the muffled clamour 
that arose from l^t great mass of men ^netratcd to the 
empty echoing rooms where tbe King and Queen were passing 
a wakeful night.^ 

The King was in great discomfort from the heat, and hav¬ 
ing, contrary to his custom, eaten very little supper, he retired 
early. The Queen was uneasy‘as to the events of the 
morrow, and repeatedly inquired about the state of Paris. 
The Commissioners, having •* eaten a morsel ” in a room by 
themselves, were preparing their despatches when the Queen 
sent for M. Bamave- There is a tradition that she walked 
with Jiim in the garden of the palace, and told him of her 
fears tvith regard to the bodyguards. These unfortunate 
■len had been enduring a ceaseless mart3ndoni for three days. 

If is hard to see why the populace should have regarded 
these retainers as the instigators of the flight. Perhaps it 
had been whispered to them that one of these yellow liveries 
that were scfgreatly scorned and vilihed formed a disguise— 
as Baxnave had l^lieved—^for the Comte de Fersen, the 

* See Modeste, Le paeeage de Louie X VI. All this food oply ooiit 
76 livree 10 aula. * Lt puaaage de bonii^XYt. 
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PS familiar, the foreigner, upon Vhom^ in the gmieral 
opinion' all, the responsibility lay, andr agfedilst whom in 
consequei)ce all the wrath of the people wcte directed. Or 
wair it that the popular fury was'^stiU timid^ dhd'^vented' it- 
selflipj^ these three men tibc^use it dared not direotly"attack 
the majesty of royalty ? yVTiateve# the treason may havf 
been, these men since leaving Varehnes had on sewral occa¬ 
sions looked death in the face ; and nOtably on 'the previous 
^ay between Dormans and Chiteau-Thienry, when the crowd 
had flung itself upon them with th% design of binding them 
to the front wheels of the carriage” and crushing them 
beneath the moving vehicle. The horses had actually been 
stopped by some of these fanatics, and Bamave had been 
obliged to leave the carriage and exert all the authority of 
his offlce to induce the monsters to give up their* horrible * 
inltention.^ ’ 

It was feared, then, that the entry into Paris, which 
threatened to be dangerous, might have serious results for ► 
these three men. Valory, whose legendary HiMorical 
Summary should only be consulted with ^e greatest discre¬ 
tion, records a moving speech In the style of Livy as having 
been declaimed by the King at this juncture: “ Witnesses 
and companions of our misfortunes, ycu are also OUr partners 
ill its pains. ...” If we are to believe Valory, Pction sug¬ 
gested disguising the thi%e guards and helping them to 
escape, on the pretext of saving them frort the wrath of 
Paris, but really “ with the secret design of having them', 
privately assassinated.” It is probable that after supper the 
Commissioners of the Assembly and Greneral Mathieu Dumas 
joined the royal family, and that they discussei^theprogramme ’ 
for the morrow. It seeems certain that the Queen ^ipsiste^ 
that the guards should not discard their' uniform'. “ 
King,”* she said, “mostly enter Paris with his family cmd 
attendants as he left it.*** Potion does not mi^ntion thffi^ 
consultation, in which peAaps he took no part. ^ 

By five o’clock on Satttday the £5th of Jime eveiyvpne in.* 
the episcopal palaae of Meaux was afodh The Sing, «s he 

1 Pr4fu kisCorique du Comte Vaipry. 

* de Malitieu 
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made' his toflet, was so much impressed by the dirtiii£as ‘ttf 
his linen tlu^ he bqpt>wed a shiii: from one of ushers of the 
Assembly. • * - * 

A dish ^f was placed before the royal family, ^Hth 
creamy sugar, and rolls. The postmaster was called Cpon to 
supply twen|y-fotfr hors^; ele'ren for the King's two cturiages, 
eight for^two rarriagesr that followed them, and two riding 
horses, one for an officer on dilty, and the other for La Tour- 
Maubourg, who did not care to make his entry into Paris in 
the cabriolet with the w«inen-of-the-bcdcliamber.* Finally,^ 
three horses were harnessed to the wagon in which the 
triumphant Varennois wore crowded.^ As for Mathieu Dumas, 
he took possession for the day of the fine horse L^Argentm^ 
which had been left at. Meanx * four days earlier by thtj 
, dfficer called de Briges. By six o’clock the caralcade, had 
started, under a burning, cloudless sky, in a temperature 
of sixty-eight degrees, which gave promise of ao oppressive 
day. The procession, even as it left the palace gate, en¬ 
countered a crowd so dense that it seemed impenetrable ; it 
gave way, however, with a good deal of screaming, before the 
horses’ heels, for the berline whs surroundec.! by a detachment 
' of mounted national guards from Paris.* Petion took his 
original place between Madame Elizabeth and Madame 
de Tourzel, on whose .•knee Madame Royalc sat almost 
continuously. On the back scati, between the King and 
Queet)^ sat Bamave, with the Dauphin standing between his 
knees. On the box the three bodyguanls, to whom the 
narrowJjracket-seat gave but scanty accommodation, were, in 
conriraon wjth the horses, the carriage, and the escort them¬ 
selves covj^ed with the dust that rose under the horses’ hoofs 
and tim tramphng of the crowd and whirled into the berline 
in suiibcecting clouds. 

who was “quite as phlegmatic and calm.as 
tttough nothing had been going forward," kept a decanter of 
orangeade (>raide him in the carriage, and from time to time 
.ppur^ out a bumpec. De gave Ihe glass to Pdtioli, qnd 

* * JfouveUe Revue, May IfS, 1003, Louie Varemnet. 

* National Archivee, M. 664. 

* Souoenira d» Jmathiei^Jhamu. * de P/iion. 

* . ^ 
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gracioully filled it with his own ^nds. By this time Potion 
had become quite familiar and at his eas^; he allowed the 
filing IlD pour put some wine for him, and ** tapped the glass 
against the bottle ” by way of thanks and as an indication 
that there was enough in the glass. Hecate heartily, gnaw¬ 
ing the bones of a chicken to the last mor^l, and throwing 
the remains carelessly out of the window, under tl^p noses of 
his fellow-travellers.^ 

At ten o’clock they descended the steep hill, that leads 
into Claye, where they changed horses. As soon as they had 
passed this little town, and were once more travelling at a 
foot’s pace through the crowd on the dusty road, the carria^ 
was again besieged by the rabble, who were now more 
excited and riotous than ever. For Paris waa like a boiling, 
seething sea, and the outer fringe of its foam was apparent 
even here. The wrath of the populace became more’vigibie 
at every turn of the wheels, and a feeling of foreboding 
invested this slow march towards the immense, excited city, 
whose menace could be felt from afar with a sense of tragic 
solemnity. , „ 

Having passed Villeparisis, the procession reached the wood 
of Bondy at about mid-day. A second detachment of thp 
Parisian mounted guard was posted at the edge of the forest, 
and these horsemen tried to force a passage for themselves to 
the berline. The grenadiere would not give up their place to 
them, however, and the result was a lively scene. Swords were 
drawn and bayonets brought to the charge; and in the midst 
of this disorder among the guards a horde of half-frenzied 
ruffians darted from the thicket, and with ferocious cries 
rushed forward to attack the carriage. Dishevelled and half- 
drunken women—the Megacras of the memorable dhys of 
October—actu^ly scrambled beneath the horses in order to 
approach the Queen and fling their ribald insults in her 
face. • • 

“ It’s all very well for her to show us her child, but everyone 
knows fat Louis is not its father! ” ^ . 

The King heard this remark quite plainly. The Dauphin, 
taking fright at the noise^ the clashing of arms, and the 
* M4moire» de Madame Oampan, 
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* 

horrible faces, began to stream, and his mother tcmk him in 
her arms. Potion saw tears on the cheeks of the Queen. 

At three o’clock they reached Pantin, where th^re' was a 
short halt. Lafayette was waiting there with his stoflT, and 
in the street o^ the right side of the village a great crowd 
stood under the merciless sun, in perfect silence. Such were 
the order's from Paris—not a sound, and heads covered. Fi'om 
time to time, however, when IVtion’s face or Bamave’s ap- 
peai-etl at the window of the carriage, there was a sudden 
outburst of “ Hvf la Nation !" quickly ix*pix‘ssed by an authori¬ 
tative hush! When the carriages resuuuKl their Journey they 
seemed to be carrying with them the population of a whole 
province. In the fields, as far as eye could see, there was 
a moving mass of heads; on the wide roml an army was 
marching as though to a funeral; from the distance, Irefoix* 
and behind, came sounds of the Ireatitig of <lrums, an<l of cries 
and songs; but in the actual track of the fugitives not a voice 
was heard, not a hat was raised. 'Fhere was much hustling, 
however, and trampling of feet, and many eager eyes trying 
with desperate <a.iriosity to see the King’s demeanour, aiul 
more especially that of the Quctai, who w;is hardly visible 
among the patriots who were weighing down the iK'rline—some 
aloft upon the roof among the luggage, .some sitting on the 
mud-guards, others clhiging behind the box or perche<l upon 
the springs, or indeed anywhere that there was room to clutc-h 
with a hand or to find a foothold. Two grenadiers clung to 
the box in .some mysterious fashion, to .serv*' as a protection 
to the bodyguarrls; and under this living carapju.*e, which 
threatened to collapse at every jolt, the royal carriage slowly 
made its way.through a mob that grew ever denser ami more 
’ violent as it approached the Imrrier. 

The menacing attitude of the people, and Jhe way in which 
the humiliated royal family werc forced to face the city of 
Paris, have often been de.scribed. Louis Blanc especi^diy, 
with the help of contemporary journals, has drawn a graj^hic 
pirtiire to which nothing can be added: the enormous circuit 
that the carriage was forced to make round the walls of the 
town from the barrier of La 'Villette to that of Neuilly ; the 
review of the procession by Lafayette and his staff before the 
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guard-hotue of tbe barrier of M<^}ceau, where the King, to 
put heart into himself, asked for a large glass of wine 
and dram it m^ne gulp ; the progress throu^ the Champs- 

^ where the national guards who lined the road pre¬ 
rips witii muskets reversed as at a fuj^eral; then the 
crossing of the square, black with people and silent as * 
a desert. * 

' 'But less has been told of the events that were taking place 
in the Assembly while the royal family were enduring this 
fearful crucifixion. The permanent sitting that had begun 
on Tuesday the Hist was still in progress ; on this Saturday, 
file 25th,.it had been suspended at one o'clock and resum^ 
«at seven in the morning. The first few hours had been 
occupied by the reading of the despatch^ that had arrived 
‘from every corner of the kingdom—protestations of devotion 
to the Assembly, and descriptions of the emotions experienced 
by the municipalities of the east and north on hearing the 
news of the King's flight. £ach of these communications 
was warmly applauded, and one of the couriers was even 
summoned to the Ifur. This good man, the bearer of some 
despatches from Verdun, descrioed without any sign of 
timidity or awkwardness the astonishing sight that he had 
witnessed. ‘ . 

' “ Towards Bar, Verdun, and Nanc/," he said, “ there are 
more than eight hundred thousand men on the road. . r . I 
should have arrived yesterday evening if it had not been that 
the miiltitude of patriots on the roeid made it impossible to 
pass.” The Assembly had sworn to keep calm, but these 
echoes of the agitation that was shaking the whole dountry, 
and the seething impatience of its surroundings in 
combined to upset its serenity. This atmosphere of rage 
and enthusiasm ond anxiety gi^uaUy robbed tins Assembly 
of the coolness to which it aspired, and iHXMight its tempered" 
ture up to that of the outside world. Bvery moment wtis 
bringing the fugitive King nearer to tlm capijfcpd, and'.i^'' 
deputies being fc^ the"-moment masers of the sittuli^ldb, ' 
Sfdfed the opportunity to take advantage oi^ Qreir adpm U iy: 
At a bbut tm o'clock in the mf>rn|ng V6idel,,in dm na)^ of 
tiEcT Cbvii&ittee^of 'Ihquiri^ pr^tosdd'tiiat'beiKite' taie retulti' 
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of the royal family all papers found in the Tuileries should 
be sealed up, and this motion was carried. Thouret, in the ' 
name of the Constitutional Committee, brought forward a 
more subversive scheme: “ On the King's arrival at the 
palace a guard shall be appointed, who shall be ^responsible 
for his person. The Queen and the heir presumptive to the 
throne%hall be subjected to similar supervision.” On this 
suggestion of placing the King under arrest a bitter and 
noisy discussion followed; but in spite of a fine speech from 
Malouet opposing the motion, the Left carried the day 
against the constitutionalists. The decree was passed with 
the addition of a fifth article enjoining u{x>n the Minister of 
Justice to “ affix the State seals to the deci'ees of the Assembly 
without there being any necessity for the King’s sanction or 
acceptance.” This amounted to a suspension of the royal 
authority, and indeed almost to a de]K>sition; an<i the 
triumphant progressives took care that the news should be 
instantly proclaimed to the sound of the trumpet in every 
quarter of Paris. The way was now clear for revolutionary 
measures, and a motion ^ns carried, ttiough not without 
discussion, for the conversion into coin of the bells belonging 
to the suppressed churches. After this the payment of 
pensions was brought forward, but the general feeling of 
uneasiness and agitatfon was growing. The whole population 
was at this moment gathered round the Tuileries and the 
Champs-lillysees, waiting for the King’s return, which had 
been announced for six o’clock, and the roar of voices that 
rose from the crowd was audible in the Hiding School. The 
sitting was suspended at three o’clock and resumed at five. 
Tha watchwdrd of the Assembly was, “ Be calm, be calm ! ” 
for their ambition was to show the world how sublimely 
indifferent they were to everything that wash not included in 
their parliamentary duty ; and it was understood that while 
the King was arriving at the Tuileries the discussion should 
continue according to the order of the day, 

./tfter the reading of some despatches from Metz and Stras¬ 
bourg, then M. Bureaux de Pusy mounted the platform to 
bring forward the scheme of the Military Committee with 
regard to fortified places. But the pulse of the Assembly was 
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beating feverishly. Every minute news from without was 
brought into the hall by casual informants: the royal pro¬ 
cession had appeared on the risi^ ground of L'l^toile; now 
it was going down the Champs-Hysees; it had reached the 
Place Loui^ XV; it was entering the garden of the Tuileries, 
and all the time M. Bureaux de^Pusy went on imperturbably 
reading his report, to which no doubt very few b'stenM. A 
good many of the deputies had left their seats and had repaired 
to the terrace of Les Feuillants to watch the King’s progress; ^ 
and suddenly one of these came running back to the hall, 
crpng out: 

“ Monsieur le President, there is a riot at the Tuileries . . . 
some commissioners must be chosen to go there! ” 

In a moment the mask of indifference was flung aside; the 

* “ A certain number of the deputies left the hall to see the procession ; 
M. d’Orl^ans was seen to be among them, which seemed, to say the least 
of it, inconsiderate .”—Mimoirea de Pition. 

This was the scene of the story that M. de Guilhermy, one of the depu¬ 
ties, who was the hero of the tale, told later on in the following words to 
his cousin, M. de Laborde They brought this unfortunate prince 

through the garden of the Tuileries, and made him go up the central road. 
... I was opposite our assembly hall, bohiw the .^l^e des Feuillants, in 
great distress, and was talking to several of my colleagues who were seated 
behind a heap of piled-up chairs. I was standing in front of them, holding 
my hat in my hand. As the coach appeared, with the King, the Queen, 
humseigneur le Dauphin, Madame Klizabeth, Madame, Madame de Tourzel, 
the governess of the children of France, etc., allc.ewded into it, a swarm of 
national guards came rushing about the garden ; one of them came up to 
me, shouting out to me at the top of his voice to put on my hat, because 
Louis Capet and bis family were passing. At that moment I was not in a 
very compliant humour. I looked at him contenmtuously, and answered 
that that was a reason for remaining uncovered. The soldier ran at me, 
threatening me with his bayonet and trying to seize me by the collar. . . . 
The violence with which I repulsed him was increased twofold by the 
feelings that overwhelmed me, and he fell on his back. In a moment two 
or three dozen of the rascals fell upon me, hustling me and pulling .me 
about. While I was struggling with them I flung away my hat, Retying 
them to make me put it on—be may bring it back to me who dare^ My 
friends made vain efifmts to help me, and some of these men in uniform 
said, lowering their voices, * It is a deputy, we must leave him alone,’ 
while others cried out, * It is a deputy on the ‘ black ’ side, we must cut 
him to pieces t ’ While this hubbub was gcung on one of the most notori¬ 
ous blackguards in the Assembly came by ; ne dashed in among them, and 
ordered them to leave me alone, on the grounds of my inviolimility. . . . 
The cemaMt obeyed. . . In that moment of exaltation, if all the big ^ims 
in Paris had been pointed at me they would not have made me put on ray 
hat, and unless it had been nailed upon my head it would not have stayed 
there. 1 was young then, but now that I am old I do not think that, on a 
similar occasion, 1 should be any more amenable or docile .”—OcueUt dt 
/Vance, January 22, 1908. 
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whole hall was in commotion. ** Yes,. yes! Choose some 
commissioners! Be quick, M. le Pr^ident, be'^quick!" Amid 
the uproar Beauhamais, who was again in the Praident's chw, 
nominated six men: Dupont, Notulles, Menou, CoroUer, the 
Abb^ Grdgoire^aud Le Couteulx, who were cheered as they 
* left the haU. Everyone, members and audience alike, prepared 
to follows them, moving excitedly to and fro; but Beauhaiiiais, 
with the decision of a leader of men, recalled the deputies to 
their seats with a word. 

“ It is with the greatest respect,” he said, “ that I remind 
the Assembly of the absolute nece.ssity for calmness. I impose 
profound silence upon the public; it is for the members of this 
Assembly to give them an example.” 

These words had a strange effect. M. Bureaux de Pusy 
placidly resumed the reading of his report on fortified places 
and military stations, while every heart was beating, and 
every voice choked with anxiety, and every ear straining to 
catch the sound of the distant thunder that rose from the 
besieged garden. 

The six commissioners, pushing theii| way through the 
crowd, ran to the entrance of the palace, which they reached 
precisely as the royal berline drew up before it. This was the 
critical moment: the mob, bloodthirsty as a pack of hounds, 
flung out their arms tn their eagerness to seize and kill the 
three bodyguards, who were still seated on the box. They 
were threatened with bayonet.s, bare swords, pikes, and 
clenched fists, “d mort les ffardes, d mort!" The three 
wide steps ^ that it was necessary to ascend before reaching 
the shelter of the central doorway of the Pavilion de I'Horloge 
wer%invaded4by the furious, unruly crowd; the National Oiuud 
was b«me down and its lines broken, disordered, and over¬ 
powered. In Mathieu Dumas’s efforts to restpre order his hat 
was lost, his sash and the scabbard of his sword were dragged 
off, his clothes were tom. So violent was the mob that it 
seemed as though the whole vast sea of people that had over¬ 
spread the road from Varennes were accumulated here in a 
tempestuous mass, and were dashing itself against the walls of 
the palace. The first ef the bodyguards, Moustier, staggered 

• > Afimoiru de Weber. 
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and fell. He disappeai^, dragged hither and thither in tl^e 
turmoil—was seiz^, wounded, and finally pushed ble^ing 
into the vestibule, where he was cared for by one of the 
Queen's Hungarian retainers, named Bercq.^ The second 
guard, M§Iden, was more fortunate, and succeeded, in spite of , 
blows, in reaching the palace without any pounds. Lafayette 
had rallied the guards and re-formed them into lintf. Then 
the deputies appeared, and the sight of them had the effect of 
somewhat calming the crowd. The third guard was hurried 
into the palace, struggling and yelling with rage.® Then 
suddenly silence fell. The door of the carriage opened, the 
King appeared, stepped out deliberately, and mounted the 
steps. Not a sound was heard. But as the Queen emerged 
from the narrow doorway a low murmur arose from the crowd, 

' whereupon M. de Noailles hurried to her side and escorted her 
into the palace, while the other deputies gathered round her. 
A few cries were heard, but were quickly suppressed. As the 
Dauphin and his sister passed they were cheered. “ There 
goes the hope and mainstay of the French ! ” Then Madame 
Elizabeth and MadLme de Tourzel were led* into the palace 
by Bamave and La Tour-Maubourg, and ^e grating of the 
peristyle fell.® It was seven o’clock in the evening.* 

The King and Queen now mounted the two flights of the 
great stone staircase that led to their rooms. All the valets 
were there in attendance, at "their proper posts and in their 
usual garments. The royal family might have been returning 
from a drive or a hunting expedition. Louis XVI smilingly 
passed through the antechambers to his own rooms, followed 
by the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, the six deputies despatched 
by the Assembly, Barnave, La Tour-Maubourg, and P^^on. 
The li^t named, who was half dead with fatigue, overcome 
with heat, and gfsping with thirst, asked Madame Elizabeth 
to order a drink for him. The kindly Princess saw to the 

• 

* Moustier’a ® Weber’s Memoirs. 

* NouvMe Revue of May 16, 1903. Louis XVIA Varennes. o 

* “ Tha gate was already closed, and I was a good deal knocked about 
before I oould get in. A guard took me by tib collarand was on the point 
of stacking me, not knowing who I w%t, when someone suddenly stopped 
him and mentioned my name; b# made me a thousand apologies.'’.v- 
Mimoire^de Pitiou. 
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matter without delay, and some beer was brought in. It was 
altogether a homely scene. The King was placidly per¬ 
forming his toilet when Deputy Coroller went up to him and 
began to scold him quite paternally. “Yes, indeed, that was 
j^a nice prank fo#you to play ! That is what comes of having 
bad advisers.” Then, relenting, he went on peevishly, “ You 
are good? you are beloved .... but just see what a scrape 
you have got yourself into ! ” ^ 

This remark was greeted with smiles; but suddenly the 
Queen uttered a cry : her boy was not in the room. “ Do 
they want to separate him from her ? Hjis ho been smothered 
in the crowd ? ” ® She left him in the carriage, and had not 
seen him since. There was a minute of fearful suspense 
while inquiries were hastily made, but the Queen was soon 
reassured. Two deputies, Duport and Montmorency, had 
carried the exhausted child to his room and placed him in the 
hands of his attendants.® The Queen grew calm again, and 
approaching Lafayette, handed over to him, not without 
some affectation of contempt, the keys of lAo boxes that were 
still in the carriAge. Lafayette dcprecatingly declined to 
take them, protesting that “ no one dreamt of opening the 
boxes ”; whereupon the Queen threw the keys on to the hat 
which the commandayt-gencral, ns he stood respectfully 
before her, was holding against his chest. And there he left 
them, apologising for “ the trouble that it would give her 
Majesty to take them back, since, as for him, he would not 
touch them.” “ Oh, ” she said croasly, “ I can tind plenty of 
people less .scrupulous than you ! ” * 



* “ The deputies de Dupont fiiir.] and Montmorency carried this anoust 
little sprig of royalty. The lovely child looked about l^m with eyes full of 
uneasiness, seeking his parents, and seemed to be asking, * Why have you 
parted me from my father and mother ? Why do you can me the mainstay 
of France and the hope of the French ? Wlnr these cheers for me, and this 
silence for my father ? ’ ”— Lomia XVIA Varennea, HouvelU Havue, May 
15, 1903. 

* Itimoirta de Lafayette. Statement of Joseph Guillaume Lescuyer, 
oa ptAin and adjutant of the 6th battalion of the 3rd division, resident ua 
the Faubourg Saint-Denis: ^On the 2Sth he was ordered tm form part 
of the King’s guard; he was placed diadng the march cloaa to the Kiiui’a 
oaiviage door. After he had been mardliing for some time the Kitm caliM 
him by name and said to him in a lo(id*Voioe, ' M. Lescuyer, here Vre> the 
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The King i^tired to his study and wrote some letters, 
which, so docile a prisoner was he already, he ordered his 
valet to show to the general before despatching them. 
Lafayette lost his temper. He thought it “ very ill-natured ” 
to make a spy of him in this way, and thAi, preparing to , 
retire, he ask^ for his Majesty’s oiders. “ It seems to me, ” 
said Louis XVI, laughing, “ that I am more at yoftr orders 
than you are at mine.” The three Commissioners of the 
Assembly, on being consulted, went further. It was the 
place of the commandant-general, they said, to undei^ke the 
surveillance of the palace and to arrest the three bodyguards, 
as well as Madame Brunier and Madame Neuville. As for 
Madame de Tourzel, it was possible to keep an eye on her in 
her own rooms. Potion, Barnave, and La Tour-Maubourg 
took their departure at last, at about half past eight, and re¬ 
turned to the Riding School, where the endless sitting was 
still going on. The Assembly was reassured as to, the rein¬ 
statement of the fugitives in their “ prison, ” but was 
awaiting the return of the Commissioners. As the latter 
entered there was*an outburst ^of applause, and Barnave, 
mounting the platform, began to speak. He could hardly be 
heard, and protestations broke out noisily. He raised his 
hand. 

“ You will forgive me, perhaps,” he laid in a broken voice, 

“ when you learn that since we left the Assembly we have 
not had a single moment’s rest.” 

Then a profound silence fell upon the hall, while Barnave 
told the story of the Commissioners’ departure, the incidents 
of the journey, the meeting with the royal family, the details 
of the return, the difficulties of the march after leaving M^ux, 
the necessity for “ stopping the procession every quarter of 
an hour, by reason of the number of citizens on ^e road,” 
and finally the arrival at the Tuileries and the placing of the 
royal family under surveillance. '*• 

There was little solemnity about the Epilogue^ On the 

• 

keys of my carriage; after I leave it, lock it, and return the keys to me.’ 
Lescuyer answered that he would carry ont the order. When they 
reachra the Champs-Elys^s the King asked'^m to return the keys, 
which were three in ntunber; he returned them instantly.”— Natioaai 
Arohivta, D. XXIXb, 37. 
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morrow, the 26th, three fresh delegates from the Assembly 
presented themselves at half-past six in the evening at the 
Tuileries, not to examine the King, but to hear his statement 
and that of the Queen touching the facts that had prompted 
theni to leave F^ris, and the circumstances of their flight. 
They found the King alone in his room. He read them a 
short menHonal of no significance, in which he renewed his 
protestations that he had not at all intended to lc<ive the 
kingdom. When they had heard this, and hiid signed a 
copy of it in his presence, they expressed a wish to see 
the Queen, whose statement they also wished to hear. At 
this moment Madame Elizabeth appeareil. 

“ Elizabeth,” said the King, “ go, please, and see if the 
Queen can receive these gentlemen, and <lo not let her keep 
them waiting.”^ 

The Princess obeyed, and returned almost at once with the 
information that the Queen “ hiul just got into her bath.” * 
Louis XVI begged his sister to go back “ and find out if 
it would take long.” The delegates—tlyy were Diiport, 
Tronchet, and d’Aft<lre—respt?ctfuily begged that the Queen 
would herself suggest an hour for the interview, an<l she 
sent a message to«the effect that she would receive them 
on the following mornir^ at eleven o’clock. 

She awaited them in her roonj, and, offering them arm¬ 
chairs, sat on a high chair herself,® an ironical subversion 
of etiquette which was severely inter|>reted. Neither did 
the Queen’s statement meet with approval, and indeed it 
was meaningless enough. When it was read to the As.sembly 
it was greeted with murmurs of dissatisfaction,* and the 
genertd public Vere no more indulgent. “ Is it possible to 
tell lies to such a point .^” they said.* 

The King was already forgiven, but the feeh’iig of resent- 

* Toulonmon, jSvitoire de la Revolution. 

s . Two dafS later wo received a letter from the Queen, written 

from her dictation^ one of Iter ushera, of whoso devotion and discretion 
she wa^ure. It contained these words : ‘ I am having this letter written 
' to you from my bath. I have just got into it, in orderat least to revive my 
physical energies . . . eU^’ "-—Memoirca de Madame Campan. 

• MHnoirea de Lafayette, 

* Parliamentary Archives, June 27, 1791, p. 663. 

• Nouvelle Revue, May 15, 1903, Louie Xvl it Varennee. 
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against theAwtrim, was implacable. She knew it well 
of seventy.”^ ^ cfleTiair of a woman 
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CHAPTER IX 


THK CASE OK MONSIEUR I.ftONARD 

To die twice is not a commonplace occurrence, and although 
there are many instances in our history of men who have been 
forgotten and have reappeared, of lost children who liave been 
found, and of apparently dead people who have recovered, it 
must be extremely rarely that a man’s name appears twice over 
in the same death register without there Ix-’ing any substi¬ 
tution or error, or—strangest of all—any sulweijucnt revision. 
Yet this is what happened to acertain |)crson^ who at the time 
wheft Le Mariage fie Figaro ^as at the height of its [Hipularity 
figured in the dreams of all the fine Iwlies of Marie Antoin¬ 
ette’s Court. This hero of the boudoir was named Jean 
Francois Autie, alias I^*onard, and was by profession a barber. 
He was at that time approaching his thirtieth year, having 
been bom in 1758. If this were the end, instead of the 
beginning of his story, it would be unnecessary to say that he 
was a native of Pamiers,^ for adventures of this kind only 
happen to Gascons. 

I dOtfibt profess to know anything at all of existing con- 
ditiols in thfe hairdressing world, but I find it hard to 
believe that there is in Paris at the present day any artist 
whose vogue can be compared to that enjo}«d in 1785 by 
le marquia J ^ nard, as he was nicknamed by the Comte de 
Provence to distinguish him from his brother the chevaheff 
whoK office was confined to the cutting of hair. Eveiyone 
has seen prints—by no means rare—in the windows of the 
booksellers on the Quai, representing the gigantic head- 

Jfational Archives, W. 432, 
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dresses that women wore in the time of Louis XVI, meastuing 
two feet in height, adorned with a heterogeneous collection of 
accessories 'and supported by a framework of steel wire. All 
these Leonard created. He gave them ridiculous names 
which the women thought enchanting; poiif^, toqmts en Ittbie, 
valgalaS. There was even, when the Dauphin was vaccinated^ 
a head-dress a rinoculatwn, which the austere Mercy described 
in a letter to the Empress Maria Theresa, much to her 
amazement. It included “ a serpent, a club, a rising sun, and 
an olive tree,” by which we may see plainly that there is no 
originality in the symbolists of our days. 

If Leonard was not a perfect imbecile, with neither refine¬ 
ment nor taste, he must certainly have been a profound 
philosopher, and have spent hours of exquisite enjoyment in 
observing the measureless folly of those brainless grandes 
dames, whom he treated with the rudeness of a slave-trader, 
being repaid by them with all the more idolatry and admira¬ 
tion. A miracle-monger who could bring the dead to life 
would have been less in demand than this illustrious hair¬ 
dresser. When a woman was of sufficient importance to 
receive his ministrations, and >/hen, by dint of palaver or 
interest or the recommendations of friends, she had succeeded 
in securing an interview, the artist would arrive—always in a 
hurry—would look at his client, clasp his forehead in his 
hands, appear for some minutes to study the figure apd 
general deportment of the patient, who was gasping with 
emotion, and then, as he felt the inspiration come to him— 
Deus ecce, Deus! —he would pounce upon the first objects 
that came to hand, a cabbage, a scarf, a sponge, some apples^ 
a child's toy boat, and with the help of these accessories would 
build up his extravagant edifice on the head of his crush^ but 
delighted victim. Thus it was that the Duchesse de LuyneS 
presented herself one day in the royal circle with pne of her 
chemises in-her hair, an idea which was thought to be “-quite 
too delightfully foolish ”; and that Madame de Matignon 
made her appearance with her - locks dressed 4 ^ jard\nvere, 
carrying on her head an artichoke, a head of greei^ broccoli,ii 
pietty carrot, and a few little radishes. Rousseau had made 
nature fashionable; nothing was acceptable but simpuciiy. 
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Hence this kitchen garden. As one of these ladies said, 
** V^^tables are so much more tuxturai than flowers, are they 
not?” 

With such things os these Lranard trimmed the hair of all 
the pretty won^en in Paris from 1785 to 1792. The noblest 
and the most charming heiuls paased through His hiuids; 
every dfw his nimble fingers gently touched those pink and 
perfumed necks that were .so stmn to l>e torn by the steel 
triangle of the guillotine. In the <lays of’ the Tcrrer this 
man must have been tortured by horrible vision.s every 
evening as he read in the gazettes the account of the 
executions af the previous day: visi<ms of Sanson’s sciasors 
shearing off the soft hair that his own golden comb ha<l so 
often smooth«l; of the horrible Imsket in which were heajKMl 
indiscriminately the long curls, fair and dark, that he knew 
so well; of the white necks that he luwl once miule t>e<iutiful 
in the cause of pleasure and love—baretl now hy the brutal 
hands of the executioner's a.s.sistants. 

Physically, Leonaixl was a precise little person, very dapper 
and bustling, with slightly prominent cheak-boiws, a pointinl 
and rather turned^up nose, a^id a vjigue likeness to Rolx.*sj)icrre, 
who for his part re.sernbletl a hairdre.sser of a mi-santhropical 
temperament. * 

The way in whicl^ Leonard Ixicjune mixed up w'ith the 
drama^ of Varennes is rather obscure. When one reads the 
harrati^s of his contemporaries one always feels that on this 
subject there is something “ that is left unsjiid.” Moreover, 
this actor in the drama has been regarde<l a-s so insignificant 
^that until now no one has thought of collecting and har¬ 
monising ihe rare statements about him that are scattered 
thrcAigh the ” documents of the time. Such a compilation, 
•however, is not without interest, as we shall see. 

On the 20th June, 1791, at a quarter pa.st'bne in the after¬ 
noon, Marie Antoinette, being on the point of sitting doim 
t 9 the table with the King, sent for Leonard, who lived in 
the Tuileries in his capacity of valet-de-chamltre to her 
Majesty. He lost no time in presenting himself in the salon 
where the royal family were gathered. He saw the King 
cltpitting with Madame Elizabeth in an embrasure, and the 
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T i w ip hin plai|riiig viili his sister. The Queen, who was 
!r^ against chimney-piece, signed to the hairdressee ^ 
come heiup, and said in a lo\r voice: * - 

|j«tenard, I cim count upon you ? ” * 

** Ah, Madame,'” he answered, ** dispose of ^e as you will. 
I am entifely devoted to you.” 

***j^d t am very sure of your devotion,” replied Marie 
Antoinette. (These are her actual words.) “ Here is a 
letter: take it to the Due de Choiseul in the Rue d'Artois. 
Give it into no hands but his. If he has not yet returned 
hom^ he will be at the Duchesse de Grammont's house. Put 
on an'overeoat and a round hat, to avoid being recognised. 
Obey him exactly as though he were myself, without pausing 
to tMnk, and without the least opposition.” 

The ^een appeared much moved. She added : 

'** Go quickly, and say to him ten thousand things froth me.” 
L^nard bowed and left the room. At two c^clooh'he 
reached the Due de Choiseurs house, dressed in whli^^ 
etockings, silk knee-breeches, a large riding-coat over 
thing, and a wide-brimmed hat that shaded his forehead^tMl 
eyes. The Duke, who was expecting him, &ade hinpk^lftMnue 
to obey blindly; then, opening the.Queen'’s letter, tthfwi|NiW 
last lines of it to LAmard, who read a frfesh 
execute.-faithfully the orders he would Receive. 

Choiseul burnt &e note in the fltune of a taper, uidf 
the stupefied hairdresser.’ In the courtyard of theJbs^H^ 
closed cabriolet was standing, and LiA}nard, seeii|gj^^[^^|p 
was expected to enter it, drew back. On h|^ringTli||y|M 
Duke ** was to take him very quickly to a spot some IqwS|| 
flrom Paris, to fulfil a special commission,” he excused ha| 8|P 
saying that he could not go. * t 

sol’s Kstifttise. It is axmeoessaty to say that 
quoted vwbatioit axaotly as thsy an Moosded 

sr* qotts oiHivlnM^' I. said to hia,. *'tl|A 
^ yOQ tbonld do. ovtsythiag 1 tsK **""" •’ 
nad those last ‘ 
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“ Monsieur," he said, ** how can I do it ? I have left my 
key in the dpor at the palace » my brother will not know 
what has become of me ; and I have promised Madame de 
Laage to dress her hidr^ She is expecting me; my cab¬ 
riolet is' waitin^in the ooott of the l^ileries to take me to 
'her* Mon Dim ! How can I arrange for all these things ? " 

Choiseal laughingly assured him that orders were already 
given that his servant should be relieved from anxiety and his 
horse eared foft that he would be able to dress Madame de 
Laage'’s hair another day; and even as he was speaking he 
drew th6'man into the carriage and lowered the blinds. 
They then started off at a great pace along the road to 
Bondy. A footman named Boucher was on the bracket- 
seat. 

At Bondy some post-horses were ready for the cabriolet, 
which went on without delay to Mcaux. At every stage 
L(^onard'’8 astonishment yncreased, while he perpetually 
reverted to his uneasiness as to his key, his servant, and 
Madame de Laage''s hair, repeating coij^tinually, “ She is 
waiting for me. Monsieur, she is waiting for me ! Where can 
we be going ? " When he fofind that they were going beyond 
Meaux his agitation became such that it was really necessary 
to reveal a portion of the truth to him. ''I'he Duke informed 
him then that he was being taken to the frontier, “ where he 
was to carry out a mission of tHfc greatest importance) con¬ 
cerned with the Queen'’s service," ^ reminding him of his 
promise to obey unhesitatingly, and appealing to his devo¬ 
tion. Leonard began to cry. 

“ Oh, certainly. Monsieur, certainly," he moaned. (These 
conversations are recorded in this precise form either in the 
documents of the dossier or in the depositions of the principal 
actors in the drama.) “But how shall I get l^jack ? I am in 

* “It was much worse when we had passed Claye and he saw that I 
was going beyond Meaux. Then I assumed an air of great gravity and 
said to him : ‘ Listen to me, L&>nard : it is not to a house in the neigh- 
bourhaod of Paris that I am taking you, but to the frontier, to a placa 
near my regiment. There I ought to find a letter of the highest import¬ 
ance to the Queen. Being unable to give it to her myself, it was neoessary 
to find some sure hand by which to send it to her: she has chosen you, as 
beiiig, on account of your devotion, the man most worthy of this tmst.*'’— 
Chouenl’s Karrative. 
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YAKD OF TUB POSTINO-HOUSE AT PONT-DE-SOMME-VESLE. 

Chalons, and an hour later pxrived at Pont-de-Sonimc-Vesle, 
where they were awaited by forty hussars ^ under the coin- 

1 To be strictly accurate, the forty hussars charged with’ the reception 
of the royal berline at Pont-de-Somme-Vesle were not yet at their post 
when Choiseul and Leonard arrived from Paris. “ Before the posting- 
house,” says Choiseul, “ I found M. Aubriot (lieutenant) with my two 
saddle-horses.” Aubriot also gives his version of the meeting. “ M. le 
Duo do Choiseul arrived in a post-chaise, accompanied by Leonard, a 
vaZtt-de-chamhre of H.M. the Queen . . . M. le Due, on the pretext of 
seeing if our horses suited us, drew me into the inner recesses of the 
stables. Having made sure that we were unobserved—‘ You will havo 
the honour,’ he said, ‘ of ^otecting the King, the Queen, M. le Dauphin, 
Madame Royale, Madame Elizabeth.’ . . Then I began to shake all over ; 
my legs gave way under the weight of my body ; sparks of fire seemed to 
be darting in my veins ; this secret, indeed, threw me into such a state of 
perturbation that it was impossible for me to answer M. le Due, wko was 
as much agitated as myself. . . M. le Duo wrote a note, which ho entrusted 
to me. ‘ Go,’ he said, * towards Sainte-M4nehould:. you will meet a 
detachment of fifty Laueun hussars: give this note to the officer, and bring 
him with his hussars to the inn where we are ourselves.’ I had not gone 
six hundred yards when I saw the hussars and acquitted myself ot my 
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mand of Lieutenant Boudet. It was here that Choiseul, 
seeing that hi^ companion's anxiety was increasing, thought 
it best to reveal everything. The King and his family, he 
said, should have left the Tuileries at midnight; before two 
hours had passdH they would be here, and the huss^ would 
escort the royal carriage to Sainte-Menehould, where another 
detachment was stationed, commanded by Captain d'Andoins. 
At Clermont Colonel de Damas’s dragoons were quartered, and 
they, as soon as the royal family had passed, were to “close 
the road" and stop all traffic until the King was safely in the 
Chateau de ThonneUes, near Montine^ly, which ha<i b^n’pre- 
pared for his reception. The luggagc-trairier of the cabriolet 
in which Choiseul and Ltwiaixl hatl travelled from Paris con¬ 
tained a garment worn by the King on state tx-casions—the 
I'ed and gold Cherbourg coat—his linen, some of the Queen’s 
jewels, and Madame Ulizabeth’s diamonds. Ix'onard thought 
the affair would be the death of him. He l)cgan by melting 
into tears, declaring his willingness to die for his good master 
and mistress, and protesting his devotion, and ended by 
“ drying his eyes • and sitting down to the table, where he 
din^ at considerable length* 

Here a problenrv suggests itself. Why, among all the tried 
followers who composed the royal circle, was this brainless 
and feeble puppet cho?en to fulfil the office of scout ? Such 
men as Fersen or Brunier—the \jhysician who attended the 
children of France—would have proved their usefulne.s8 in 
quite another fashion. Both had long l)een in the secret; 
both had offered their services for the journey. I^^nanl, on 
the other hand, was mistrusted, since as long as such a course 
was possible wreryone was careful not to initiate him into the 
plot, and he was only informed of it at a distance of forty 
leagues from Paris, when discretion had bcco|nc superfluous. 
Why, then, was this wig-maker mixed up in jthe affair? 
There is but one plausible answer; the Queen could not face 
the thought of being adorned less tastefully at llionnelles 

commission. I ordered some dinner for the soldiers, and wo sat down, 
M. le Dac, M. Boudet, an officer in the Lauzuns commanding the .detach* 
ment 1 had just brought there, M. de Goguclat, ^e adjutant-general, and 
n^^salf. Our dinner was short; we were counting the minutes. ” 
Anbriot’s Narrative, appended to Choiseul’s Narrative. ^ 
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THE* FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 

t 4 * 

than at the Tuileries; and sd from all the gentlemen of her 
Court who were ready to give their lives for hjtr, from that 
army of defender who would have been faithful to death, she 
chose, to help her in this most serious event of her life—^her 
hairdiessor. And in accordance with the tragic justice of , 
events, this frivolity was fatal to her. For here at Pont-de- 
Somme-Vesle the peasants were crowding round th% hussars 
when a rumour arose ^h^t a levy by force of arms was immin¬ 
ent. A riot was the result,^ and a real affray was on the 
point of breaking out. Choiseul, no doubt convinced that 
the royal carriage might appear at any moment, tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to gain time, but the King’s arrival had now been 
delayed by three hours, and it became a question whether he 
had not been stopped at Chalons. Perhaps even he had 
been prevented from leaving the Tuileries. In the face of the 
hostile attitude of the peasants Choiseul took it upon himself 
to withdraw the troops. He retired with them across the 
fields, leaving the road free, after having instructed Leonard 
to continue his joj*mey in the cabriolet to Montmedy,® and 
to give information of the unfortunate tuivi of events to the 
officers of the detachments at Sainte-Mcnehould and Cler¬ 
mont. He even entrusted him with a note to show to them, 
containing these words : “ It does not appear as if the Trecuncre 
^ would pass to-day. To-morrow you will receive your orders.” 
Thus Leonard was unexpectedly transformed into an active 
agent in the enterprise. He and Boucher, the Duke’s valet, 
took the road to Sainte-Menehould, where he must have 
arrived at seven o’clock in the evening. 

In dealing with a matter of this kind one should bring the 
greatest caution to bear upon the subject befrSre venttjring 

> In his account of the fight between his men and the peasants Choiseul 
makes this interesting remark : “ There was a ^eat deal of traffic on the 
road : carriages were coming and going all the time.” 

‘ “I made up my mind to send iny cabriolet (with my servant and 
Leonard) to Montmmy by way of Yarennes. I enjoined upon Leonard to 
explain my position as he passed to M. de Damas, young de Bouill4, and 
the Qenen^ (de Bouill^), and to tell them 1 was waiting: I kept Madame 
niTS^th’n diamoi^ with me. . . 1 gave my servant a note of a few lines 
for M. d’Andoins at 8ainte-M4nehould, in which I told him that I was 
alarmed at this extmprdinary delay, and that I might perhaps be obliged 
to draw off my detachment, whose presence was disturbing the puMc 
peace ’’-wChoiseul’aiKarrative. 
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^ ■ . • 
to make deductions. One may i-be permitted, however, to 

imagine the state of Lwnard’s mind when he left M. de 
ChoisQul at 'Pont-de-Somme-Vesle. Lately but a simple 
valet, he now found himself without any preparation charged 
with a mission which made him /in a certain degree the 
* arbiter of the King's fate and of the destiny of the nation. 
We mugt remember that, except his own protestations, 
we have no certain evidence that 
he was devoted to the rpyal 
cause, and future events were to 
give abundant proof that he did 
not allow himself to be incon¬ 
venienced by scruples. This is the 
kind of man, then, that we must 
imagine travelling towjmls the 
frontier, carrying with him the 
King’s coat, w'hich was worth a 
fortune, and the Queen’s diamonds. 

M. de Choiseul had removed those 
of Madame Eliicabeth from the 
casket and was caiTying them on 
his own person. Was he, perhaps, 
prompted by mistrust 

At i^SaiTitc-Menehawld I.eonard 
was faii’ly sparing of woj'ds. He 
showed d’Andoins the note written sma or thk “obamd 

by the Duke, and atlvi.sed him to monarquk” hotel. 

have the horses unsaddled and the 

men sent back to their (juartei's. At Clermont he gave this 
note to M. <Je Damas,* who, however, paid no attention to it. 

’ “At about half past seven a post-chaise arrived [at Clermont], in which 
1 recognised M. de Choiseul’s valet and Ltkinanl, the Queen’s hairdresser. 
They stopped and gave mo a note containing theso^ords; * It does not 
appear os though the treasure would pass through to-day; I am oif to join 
M. de Bouilld; you will receive fresh orders to-morrow.’ I have learnt 
since that the same message was sent to M. d’Andoins at dainte-llMnehould. ’ 
L^nard introduced himsw to me as being acquainted with the secret. I 
askdH him what foundation there was for doubting that the •oyal family 
was coming through, and he said he hod no idea; thtf he had coHW from 
Paris with M. de Choiseul, and had left him at Pont-^Somme-Veshs with 
a detachment of hussars. I asked him if he had SMB the detoohmeat of 
dragoons at Sainte-Mdnehould, and he told me ha*lMd seen some dragoons 
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Nothing now devolved upon hii» but to pursue his jouraef 
as a private individual ; he was no longer the pearer of any 
message, and mere discretion demanded that in such serious 
circumstances he should not assume a responsibility which no 
one had laid upon him. At Varennes, hoWfever, where he 
arrived at half-past nine in the evening, we find him putting 
on airs of authority and giving orders. Two young officers 
were stationed there in command of some men—^a son of 
General de Bouille and M. de Raigecourt—who were keeping 
some horses in readiness for the royal carriage. It was a 
magnificent night, and the two young men, after taking a 
stroll about the town, were talking together upon a bench 
before the Grand Monarque hotel,^ when Leonard’s cabriolet 
drove up. The latter assumed an air of great importance, 
and summoned M. de Bouille to the door of the carriage. 
“ Ah, ah, I am very glad to find you ! I have many things to 
tell you.” He informed the astonished ofiicers of his name 
and station in life, declaring that he knew everything, and 
was in charge of Jhe Queen’s jewels, and assured them that 
the King must have been stopped at Chalons. “ I have 
informed M. de Damas of this!, and he has dispersed his 
troops. And I strongly advise you to leave the place; 
you are running risks in staying here: there is a riot 
going on at Clermont; I had greaf difficulty in getting 
through.” ^ He repeated oVer and over again that he knew 

near the posting-houne and had spoken to the officer. . . Leonard con¬ 
tinued his journey to Stenay. . .”—Damas’ Narrative. 

1 “ At a^ut half past nine M. de Raigecourt and I had just returned to 
the inn and were standing before the door, when we saw a very simple 
o^rriage drive up and stop there.”— Memoirs of Count Louis do Bouille, 
quoting the account of his brother the Chevalier. 

^ Here is the scene, as described to me by the Chev^ier de B<saiU4 : 
" A man whose face was unknown to me appeared at the window of the 
carriage. . . He asked in a very loud voice if I were not M. le Chevalier 
de BouilH. I ansjvered that I was. * Ah, I am very glad to find you 
here ; I have a ^roat deal to say to you.’ I observeil that I had not the 
honour of knowing him, and perceiving that a crowd was beginning to 
gather round the carriage, I said to him that it was not a proper place to 
enter into conversation. 1 invited him to alight and come into tne inn. 

* I shall be very glad to do so, but you are to let mo have the hors^ you 
have hem’ I was greatly surprised by this demand, and did not answer 
him. When we were in a room in the hotel be repeated his demand. 1 
intimated to him that I did not understand what he was talking alxmt. 

* There is no need for you to hide anything from me; I know alL* fljy 
surprise increased every moment. ‘ I know ail,’ he went on; ‘ the King 
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a//, that there wds nothing that need be kept from him. 
He demanded some horses and went off at last, leaving 
the officers ^atly discomfited. They must have been so 
to a terrible degree, and Leonard must have given them 
a very authoritative assurance of the King’s aiTcst at Chalons, 
' for when at about one o’clock in the moniing M. de Damas, 
having ];iastcned from Clermont, arrived at the Grand 
Monarque hotel, he found the house slnit up, and was 
informed “ that the two officem who had* l)een staying 
there with a relay of horses had left in a great hurry and 
had taken the road to Stenay.” 

We know the rest: the disorganisation that was spread 
along the whole route; the diwirming of the men and their 
return to tpiarters; the explanations (K-casioned by this 
retreat at Sainte-Menehould between the King and M. 
d’Andoins, which gave Drouct the opjiortunity of iwognis- 
ing Louis XVI; the missing relay of horses at the entrance 
to Vaiennes; finally the aiTest and recognition of the fugi¬ 
tives—a chain of fatal circumstances which cannot Ik; ex¬ 
plained if we ignore I^'onard’s strange ac?ion in the affair. 

It was strange indeed. » One chance rcmainetl to him of 
being useful to the royal family. If he had hurried on to 
Stenay, wherc tlie two regiments under the elder M. de 
Bouille were stationesl, his tales and false information would 
certainly have decided the lattor to take his ti'oops along the 

has left Paris ; but it does not appear as though he had been able to con¬ 
tinue his journey. I have just informed M. de Damas of this; ho has 
flrawn off his men ; the regiment of dragoons has mutinied, and there has 
been a riot at Clermont; I ha<l great difficulty in getting through.’ ^icuillg 
that iny astonishment grow no less, he added : ‘ I am Lf-onanl, vnlfi-dv- 
chamhre and ^jainlrcsser to the Queen. I know all. In my carriage 1 
ha^ the coat worn by the King on state occasions, and the Quetm’s jewels : 
I am going to Luxembourg, ■wmere I am to await the Queen’s orders. I 
shall return to Montmedy if the King goes there. I am afraid of being 
stopped ; I absolutely must be off. Give me the horsas you have here, and 
I strongly advise you to go away yourself, for you arc running risks by 
staying here longer.’ Seeing that he was indeed aciiuainteu with the 
whole afiair, I answerwl that my orders obligeil me to stay at Varennes 
till four o’clock in the morning, and that I had no choice but to stay; also 
thaa I should veiy certainly not give him any horses. ‘ Help me to pro¬ 
cure some, then,^ he said, ‘ for f absolutely must start at onoe.’ I was 
equally anxious for him to start . . . and amxjaled to the inn-keeper to 
try and procure him some horses. He succeeded in gettingVKnne for him, 
•and he went oft”—Memoirs of Count Louis de Bouille. 
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Ch&lons road; but' on leaving Varennes L^nard's postillion 
missed his way, and did not find out His mistake until he had 
travelled seven leagues, and was at the gates of ^erdun.^ He 
was obliged to turn back, and only,appeared at Stenay late 
on the following day, when the ffing’s arrest had been an 
accomplished fact for some hours, and there was no longer 
any hope of helping him. And now this poor man„whu had 
talked so much when he ought to have been silent, was unable 
to answer a word to the people who questioned him.® M. de 
Bouille has recorded : “ We obtained no information from him 


as to the King’s journey, or qf the arrest of which he had ivot 
heard: his ideas were so much confused that everything he 
told us was very vague, even with regard to M. de Choiseul.” 

He handed over to M. de Bouille, however, the casket of 
diamonds that had been entrusted to him, and Bouilld gave 
it into the charge of one of his officers. But these mysterious 
Jewels, like enchanted talismans, were fated to bring ill-luck 
upon all who had them in their keeping. On the following 
day the officer was found covered with wounds and almost 
dying : as for the (&sket, it had disappeared.® 

Proceedings were instituted, as everyone knows, against 
Bouille and the agents in the King’s abduction. The Assembly 
had devised this euphemism, which threw the responsibility 
of the enterprise upon the royalist part^. All those who had 
taken any more or less activcvpart in the affair—whether they 
had emigrated or no—had writs issued against them. It is a 
curious fact that Leonard was not indicted, and still more 


I Memoirs of Count Louis de Bouilld. ^ Ibid. 

® “It was Leonard the Queen’s hairdresser who was entrusted with the 
casket containing the crown diamonds. The sceptre and t^e crown,gto it 
is declared, euirived safely at Luxembourg; but at the time of the arrest 
Leonard banded over to M. de Damaa [the chronicler here makes a slip ; 
he should ^ve written BouilM\ the casket in which were the other jewels. 
M. de Damas [de BSmU£\ entrusted it to an officer, who was wounded and 
carried away on a bed. The casket disappeared .”—Correapondance Secrite, 
published by Lesoure, Jrme 30, 1701. 

We must point out that the crown diamonds were not in the casket, bat 
only the personal jewels of the Queen. The Assembly ascertained as early 
as June 21, that the crown jewels were untouched, and that the Q&een 
before her departure had returned to the treasury—with the exception of 
one precious stone—such of the jewels as she used personally, together 
with a number of others that were her private property .—Parliamentary 
Arehivta, Vol. XXVIL, p. 448. 
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curious that he seemed to be in no hi^ry to return ta Prance, 
although he would have irifeurred no danger in doing so. 
This man, t^^no was so anxious to allay the impatience of his 
noble clients, so destitute of money when he left Paris that 
he was uneas}!* as to how he wotdd reUarn^ found means of 
living for three months in a foreign country ^ witkout any¬ 
thing being heard of him. So long an absence entailed, as 
one can well believe, the loss of clientele ; and moreover, when 
he i-eappeared in Paris he continued to live in retirement. 
Either because the times wei-e not propitious for the exercise 
of his art, or because he thought it more prudent to let him¬ 
self be forgotten, it would appear that he abandoned the 
comb and courte<i privacy until the 10th August.® It might 
be thought that on the establishment of the Republic he 
would be ranketl among the “ suspects.” Not at all. ' He 
obtained employment at Versailles® in connection with army 
remounts, and was cwcupying this peaceable position when at 
last the Terror laid its hand u}>on him. He was arrested in 
Messidor of the year II, was condemned to death on the 
« 

• National Archives, W. 4.S2. 4 

® After Augnst 10th, having taken refuco at Vorsaillea, he claimed hi* 
posscBsionB, which were un<ler seal at the Tuileries. (In Justice to M. 
Leonard’s orthography, the letter is left as in the original.— Trans.) 

“ J’ai I’honneur <le mettre sous les yeux de Messieurs les commismires 
chargiis des scelles du ch&teau des Thuileries que moi, hautier [sic] coiffeur 
do la reine, mie j’ait une chainbre edbr des princes brteil [T] du corri<lor 
noir, escalier No, 7, sous le comble dans laquel chambre javois les effete 
que je sousniais a Messieurs les coinmissaires. 8cavoir : un habit et veste 
abilliis ray6s d’uno rais jeanne garnis de boutons d'acier,—un frao noir, 
boutons noirs,—un habit et veste d’uniforme du ddpartement de Versailles 
—une redingote do piquet blanc et son pantalont,—une ^p^ de deuil, un 
manchon, un parasol de tafetas vert (etc. etc.). 

“Certifie cojpforme 4 Versailles le 9 8cptembre, 1791, Francois Auti^ 
Ltofiard, cadet, coiffeur de la reine.” —Naltottal Archives, T. 1077. 

* Here is a note found in his dossier:—“ Very suspect on account of the 
manners he affected in the days of the ancien r^i/ime, and of bis familiarity 
with Marie Antoinette, as shown in the journey toeVarenne*. He was 
denounced to the Committee of Public Safety as having been the bearer of 
the diamonds of Antoinette and Elizabeth Capet on the occasion of tbs 
journey to Varennes.”— Nojtioncd Archives, W. 432. 

Some lines in the form of commandments were discovered among his 
posq^iona:— < 

La, lihsrti tu prthieras 

Bln la violarU tout douccTnemt, 

Les htens du psuple retiendras 
Sans rendre compte aucurtement, etc. 
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7tb ThermidOT,^ and figured in i;he saine batch as Rouchet 
and Andr^ Chenier. Thebodies^were thrown intg the common 
trench of Ficpus, and, as wts the custom, the'death of the 
condemned persons was fo|^a^y,regiBtered in accordance with 
the stateipeni; delivere4 to executioner, and the dociunent 
handed over to the public registrar.^ 

In 1814 L^nard the hairdresser returned fton» Russia, 

. where he had spent twenty years. 

' we were telling the- story of Rocambole no one would be 
surpriwd that this herp, so fammis for his successive resurrec¬ 
tions, should reappear upon the scene ; but on the part of a 
pe^n who is not concerned with clearing up the plot of a 
novel such an apparition is, to say the least of it, unusual. 
There is, however, no room for scepticism. Jean Fran 9 ois 
Auti^, alma Leonard, who was guillotined with every official 
formality in the year II, was still alive at the time of the 
Restoration. In the Qvotidienne of March 16, 1838, his 
nephew, Joseph Clair Auguste Auti^, hairdresser, of No. 10 
Rue de Bellechaste—the son of the ChevaMer —protested 
against the publication of some very apcK:ryphal memoirs 
which were attributed by LamolJte-Langon to the man who 
had once been Marie Antoinette's hairdresser, and declared 
** that he had never been parted from his uncle after 1814, 
the year df his return to France, until the time of his death.” 
Moreover, his death certificate—the second—was among the 
public registers of Paris before the fire of 1871, and I believe 
the learned Alfred Begis possessed an authentic copy of it. 
It was dated March 24, 1820.^ 

There is, then, no doubt of his survival; but it would be 
immensely interesting to know how Leonard acontriv^ to 
figure among the number of the guillotined, at the same 
time avoiding ^e disagreeable formality that conferred an 
^,ihconteBtable right to that position. 

p P’Estounael in his Souvenirs tells the very exciting story «f 
a cdnd^mm^.]i^id who, having alighted from the cart 
foot of tne scaffb]4,in the Place de la Revolution, atH^ykHw 

* No. 629. 

* See L’lntemMteire dta ehtreheura at emiuue. No. 632. 

* Vlntarmidiain, Nos. BSO and 631. 
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Les rots, comme Ics autres hommes, n'ont 
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tant quilt ont des vertus. A la maniiredont 
LOUIS Capet a ordonnd sa vie, il paralt bien 
‘ ‘moaratse assez pen de cettc grande 
yente, ou si 1 on vetlt qu'il sen doutepas. 
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twentieth « the list, looked on, with his hands bound to his 
sides and fti| hair cut short, while his companions in mis¬ 
fortune were executed. When the business was half com¬ 
pleted the machine became out of order, and while it was 
being repaired by the executioner’s assistants thp ten un- 
fortmiate survivors stood there upon the road awaiting 
death, surrounded by a circle of gendarmes. Behind them the 
onlookers were pushing up to see the sight, though the crowd 
was small, for it was late and night was falling. Either 
because the cruel delay had exhausted his endurance, or 
because he had observed among the bystanders some signs of 
pity, the condemned man in question leant against one of the 
gendarmes who formed the eirt;le. Suddenly, without a word 
or sign being exchanged, he felt that a space was opening 
between the guard and his neighbour. The condemned man 
slipped through the gap, and imm«liately the line closed up 
behind him. He stood there motionless, breathlc»{s with 
suppressed emotion, in the first row of the spectators, exjjcct- 
ing to be recaptured, when suddenly a thaiid pliu:ed a hat 
upon his head, ,and he understood that the people who 
surrounded him were coiAiiving at his escape. Stepping 
backwards gradually while pretending to stand on tiptoe so 
as to see better, he soon found himself outside the cr{>wd. 
Then, with the air of a man taking a stroll with his hands 
behind his back, he reached the* deserted side of the square, 
and then the dark paths of the Champs-^lysees. From that 
vantage-ground he was able to assure himself that the execu¬ 
tion was finished without any incident. Sanson tloubtless 
did not count his victims, and as the death certificates were 
dra^vn up in accordance with the statement delivered to the 
executioner, the number that evening was the same as usuaL 
The man was saved. He spent the night ip a ditch, and at 
daybreak, accosting a market-gardener who was coming down 
from Chaillot, he told him some tale about a bet that he had 
made with some friends and had lost in his cups, showed his 
bound hands, and begged the man to help him out of his 
plight. The peasant, who thoroughly relished the story of 
the joke, willingly consented. 

* Vaublanc, in his Mhnoires swr la Rivohdionj tellaji similar 
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story, and support^ it with details that are identica^y the same. 
He even gives the name of the man who so ijiiraculously 
escaped the knife of the guillotine. He w&s called de 
Chfiteaubrun, and was still alive under the restored monarchy. 
Neither the extremely accurate tables of Camp^rdon nor those 
of Wallon make any mention of this condemned man ; but 
the anecdote may be none the less true, since maijy of the 
nobles had a family name preceding the de, which they did 
not ordinarily use, but by which they were called before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. In any case, the story shows how 
a condemned man, handed over to the executioner and 
subsequently certified to be dead, might nevertheless be 
quite alive, although officially entered in the register of deaths. 

If, however, Leonard had owed his life to so uncertain a 
chance, there would have lieen no reason to make a mystery of 
it. He remained obstinately silent as to the strangeness of 
his case, and since we know the fatuity of the man, we can 
only conclude that there was nothing to boast of in the affair, 
which gives us reai^n to think that some unfortunate person 
had been substituted for him during the hours between his 
condemnation and his removal frc m prison, and had taken his 
place upon the scaffold. 

There is nothing inherently improbable in this solution. 
Lombard de Langres declares that on a certain day one of 
the victims was missing when the names were called over. 
Sanson would not be defrauded: he had been given thirty- 
eight “ death-papers,” and he insisted on having his thirty- 
«ight “ clients.” As the jailers were scouring the whole prison 
in vain, one of the prisoners, sick of living, presented himself 
at the registrar’s table, saying, “ Bah ! I or another, what 
difference does it make to you ? Take me.” And he 
voluntarily completed the tale of victims. Although the 
authenticity of' this story is vouched for by Lombard de 
Langres, we cannot accept it as it stands. Matters were not 
conducted in this way at the Conciergerie. But there were 
there a number of Bretons and Alsacians and men from 
Mayence, who every day saw the terrible emptying of the 
prison, but knew nothing of the revolutionary procedure 
except that those who were taken away were W to thfe 
" S86 * . 
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scaffold. jRThat woiild be easier than to choose one of 
these poor wr|tches, who had no protector, no notoriety, no 
relations, no dossier even, and who knew not one word of 
French, and hustle him off to the registrar’s office.^ 
Then his hair would be cut off, and he would be fajpund and 
pushed into the cart. He could be relied upon not to pro¬ 
test. T(f whom should he protest, indeed, and how ? 

But a trick of this kind was expensive. It was necessary 
to secure the complicity of a jailer, of the porter, and of the 
registrar—all of them people to be bought, it is true, but 
only at a high price. Here one’s mind reverts to the casket 
containing the Queen’s jewels, which, owing to the King’s 
arrest at Varennes, was left in Leonai-d’s hands and disap¬ 
peared so mysteriously on the very morrow of the <lay on 
which he was obliged to give it up. If one cannot carry siwks 
of silver or piles of gold to prison with one, diamonds, on the 
other hand, are easy to conceal, and are always current coin, 
especially when paper money is common. 

I do not say that these things occuin-etl ^ I am but seeking 
a solution of the three enigmas to which the undeniable facts 
give rise : the unaccountablft conduct of Lcamawl during the 
night of the dranta of Varennes, which could hardly have lK*en 
otherwise if he had wished the royal carriage to Ije stopjied ; 
his extraordinary experiences as a guillotincxl man who was 
neverthcle.ss in perfect health; ahd his surprising silence with 
regard to these facts, when it would have been to his tulvan- 
tage to make the most of them if they hjul been creditable 
to him. Why did he never tell his story It was certainly 
worth the trouble, and he had both time and means. In 1818 
he was Superintendent of Burials, and it must have l>een an 
edifying sight to see him—the gay Leonard, once the Queen’s 
haiidresser—marching in short breeches and ^mourning cloak, 
with a black cane in his hand, at the hea<l of a funeral pro¬ 
cession. And when the chances of his office took him to the 
cemetery of Piepus, where were buried all tho.se who perished 
zeitit Aim on the scaffold, he must have cx[>(iricnccd the most 
unusual sensations. 

He di^—fin^lfy—at the age of sixty-two, in the Hue 
^aint-Thoipas-du-Louvre, in 18S0. 
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PtlRE SAUCE 

The building at Varennes-en-Argonne that is locally known 
as Louis XVI’s house was recently offered for sale. It is the 
house in which the royal family remained for seven hours 
during the night of June 21st, 1791. 

To-day it is a very ordinary house, with no special charac¬ 
teristics. It has a quiet, neat appearance, and stands facing 
the Rue de la Basbe Cour, which is the main artery of the 
place. In 1845, the departmental road from Bar to Dun 
having been promoted to the dignity of a royal road, it 
became necessary to widen the roadway in the town, and 
seven properties that jutted out were encroached upon. 
Louis XVI’s house lost 5 metres 88 centimetres of ground, 
which robbed it of its entire frontage. The owner received 
an indemnity of 403 francs 80 centimes,^ which is not a large 
price for the facade of an historical building. 

It is to this freak of fortune that the famous house owes its 
present commonplace appearance, its plaster cornices, its 
Venetian blinds, and its door with the panefrof wrought 
iron. In 1791 it was a nice old place, built entirely of 
wood, as was the custom of the country, with a shop 
lighted by two windows that would not open. To enter the 
house it was necessary to pass through the shop. The door, 
which was composed of one leaf only, was divided horizontally 
in the middle, and the upper part, which was not glazed, ewas 
only closed at night. At the back of the shop, in the left- 

hand corner, near the kitchen-door, a narrow, unlighted 

0 

^ Mimoirea du OifUral JRadei, note 19« 
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wooden stanpase, with a cord by way of a handrail, led up to 
the first sto^. Here there were two rooms—a large one in 
front, and a i^aller one separated from the fimt by a dark 
passage which served as a landing for the staircase. This 
second room looked out over 
a little yard, connected with 
a lane •that was always 
deserted. 

This building, destined to 
be for a few hours a royal 
residence, was occupied at 
the time of the Revolution 
by that excellent man Jean 
Baptiste Sauce, the grocer 
and chandler whom we have 
seen figuring in our story. 

He was born at Varennes in 
1755, and married at the 
age of nineteen to Mai’ie 
Jeanne Foumel o^ Varennes, j. b. sauob. 

by whom he had three soris 

and a daughter., Auguste, the eldest of the boys, was 
sixteen years of age in 1791, while the youngest, Frain,ois 
Clement, was five, and*thc little girl, Felicite, was nine.^ 

* Jean Baptiato Sauce, born at Varennea on the 4th March, 1755, 
married Marie Jeanne Fournel, and had issue:— 

A. Joan Baptiste Felix Auguste, born at Varennea 14th Deo., 1775. 

Private soldier in the Ist battalion of the Meuse, June 9tli, 1792. Socoijd- 
lieutenant Dec. 1st, 1792. Volunteer in the Ist battalion of the Chasseurs 
of the Meuse, June Ist, 1793. Second-lieutenant 24th Brumaire, year IV. 
Lieutenant 6th Oerminal, year VII. Captain 11th Mesaidor, year XII. 
Majdl? Sept. l8fh, 1811. Captain in the 6th regiment of Rifles of tho 
Guard on the same day. Major on half-pay at headquarters March 23rd, 
1813. On half-pay March Ist, 1816. Died unmarried at Saint-Mihiel 
Deo. 31st, 1859 .—Archives of the War Office. , 

B. Jean Baptiste, born at Varennes Sept. 29th, 1777, died at Saint- 
Mihiel, Nov. 10th, 1852. Superintendent of police. He married Anne 
Cavalerie, and had four children, whose descendants are now alive. 

C. Marie Anne F61ioi^, bom at Varennes Jan. 18th, 1782; married, 
first, Hyacinthe Laurent, and secondly Joseph Goujet. 

D. Sanqois Clement, bom at Varennes in 1786 ; married Josephine Dodo. 

Died at Saint-Mihiel April Ist, 1821. . , , , 

To these four children whose names are furnished by the parish registers 

must add a certain Genevieve Sauce, aged nineteen in 1793, who m^e 
t^ following deposition before the tribunal of Saint-Mihiel on the^icoasion 
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Sauce, though fijs education was meagre, as wemmay see by 
his orthography,'Was so much esteem^ by his neighbours that 
%e*had been elected procureur-ayndic of the coillmune, and in 
the absence of George, the Mayor, who was the local deputy 
to ihe ^^tional Assembly, he was the chief° magistrate of 
‘Varennes. His long thin face, his tall and slightly stooping 
figure, his serious deportment and deliberate gait, gave him, 
in spite of the fact that he was but thirty-six years of age, 
the appearance of an old man. He was known as Pere 
Sauce. 

One would give a good deal to know in detail how this 
worthy tradesman passed his time on June 21st, 1791, the 
day before the catastrophe to which he owed his fame. If 
anyone had prophesied to him on that day that he was on 
the point of playing a “ star part ” in history he would cer¬ 
tainly have doubted the truth of the revelation. Fame fell 
at his feet like an aerolite. The day before the event he was 
completely unknown; the day after it he was honoured and 
scorned, congratulafrced and cursed, by the whole of Europe. 

Another man might perhaps have felt a presentiment. On 
the 20th a strong detachment of hussars had marched through 
to Ch41ons, disturbing the accustomed calm of Varennes, 
which was far from all the main roads ; on the 21st some 
more hussars—about sixty—had taken up their quartern in 
Varennes itself, and Sauce hM lodged them in the disused 
convent of the Cordeliers. He had been assured that these 
troops were to secure a safe passage for a treasure, and that a 

of Radet’s trial: “ Declared that at the time of the arrest of Louis Capet 
at Varennes, Badet came to the house of the. deponent'a father to know what 
was going to be done with that traitor ; that the depon^t’s fathe? and 
mother answered that he must be persuaded to return to Paris j that 
Badet, having gone up to the corridor that led to the room where that 
scoundrel was lying down, had found Choiseul at the door,” etc. 

From this list of names we gather that—with possible omissions—the 
children of the Sauce family in June, 1791, were Genevieve, seventeen 
years of ago; Auguste, fifteen and a half; Jean Baptiste, fourteen; 
Filioit^, nine and a half; and Clement, about five. 

We cannot sufficiently express our gratitude to M. Charles Bammhe, 
honorary notary at Commeroy, who, during several years while we were 
oanying on our researches on the subject of Varennes, allowed us to draw 
upon ^ profound learning and to make use of his collection of precious 
documents touching p^ple and things connected with the department oi 
the Meuse. We beg him to accept our respectful thanks. 
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considerabKkcamp was being formed imder &e walls of Mont- 
m^y. Mofeover, a general and several officers of high rank 
were lodging’ in the Grand Monarque hotel, where a relay of 
horses had been made ready. Honest Sauce had no sus¬ 
picions. There a letter still existing which he wroi^ on that 
*very 21st June to an unknown correspondent, and there is 
nothing t^ be read between its lines but a naive pleasure in 
the fact that the town for whose welfare he was responsible 
was becoming quite important. “General Volgta”—one 
should read Goguelat ; Sauce had an incorrigible habit of 
mangling proper names—“ General Voltga is here, and has 
expressed to me his satisfaction at the courteous way in which 
we have lodged his troops. ... A hussar of Sterazie’s regi¬ 
ment”—he means Esthh-azy's —‘‘has arrived here with his 
horses, to wait for that general.” This was the relay of horses 
prepared for the royal carriage. And Sauce adds : “ What 
do you think now of our fine town ? Generals, aides-de-camp, 
colonels—these are the people that come to see us ! And you 
still believe that we are not a real metropOiris ! These gentle¬ 
men consider war to be impracticable just now, so there is 
nothing to be uneasy about.’i 

These words, “ nothing to be uneasy about,” were certainly 
the last that Sauce wrote before “ his great misfortune.” And 
indeed Varennes had nSver been more peaceful. In the cool 
of the evening the hussars strolled about on the banks of the 
A,ire, while the girls sat before the doors twining garlands for 
the Corpus Christi procession, which was fixed for the day 
after the morrow. By ten o’clock the whole town was abed. 
Sauce had been asleep for more than an hour and a half when 
somejme battered violently at the door of his shop; then, as 
he did not wake at once, the blows were repeated, and a voice 
full of distress and agitation called to him from the street. 
He ran to the window. “ What is the matfer ? ” “ Come 
quickly, Pfere Sauce; the King and Queen are here! ” 

The King and Queen ! Who can ever know the thoughts 
that passed through the brain of the grocer as he heard this 
astounding news ? What should he do ? Where should he 
go P What should he say P One can imagine the excitement 
imthat disordered room: Sauce hastily pulling on his breeches; 
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• bis wife jumping up, hearing the news, sitting |were dum- 

» fpunded and stuj^id; the children running down the door 
with their feet bare to see all they could; and ^ucit, plunged 
suddenly without warning from his quiet slumbers into the 
mjdst of (i trc^edy, standing in the street, lantern in hand, 
slio^ping the berline, facing the travellers, and demanding 
tbeir passport. We have already told the facts. • 

^The King, the Queen, the Dauphin and his sister, IM^ame^ 
Elizabeth, Madame de Tourzel, two women-of-the-bedchamber 
—Madame Brunier and Madame Neuville—and the three 
bodyguards, after spending *a few minutes at the Bras (TOr 
inn, were taken to Sauce’s shop, escorted by more or less of a 
crowd. Sauce’s children had run into the streets crying 
“ Fire! ” to give the alarm, and all the inhabitants of 
Varennes had sprung from their beds, and hearing the news 
had run to the spot, where they now stood with gaping 
mouths, staring at the house. 

Meantime the captives, having crossed Sauce’s shop, had 
been taken up to tfie back room on the first floor where the 
three boys slept. To-day, when one looks ajt that narrow, low 
room, where nothing has been chfanged, one is surprised that 
so many people could pass a whole night in such a wretched 
hole. It is, however, quite certain, as many depositions 
testify, that the prisoners passed backwards and forwards 
from one room to the othet, and were not confined all the 
time in “ the room at the back,” which, despite its two 
windows, is of the size and appearance of an inferior servant’s 
room. 

-.. It is useless to relate afresh the end of that famous night: 
the arrival of the hussars and their insubordination, thecvain 
attempts to, I’escue the royal family, the King’s ini^lcnt 
patience, the patriotic obstinacy of the peasants of Varennes, 
the arrived of the emissaries of the Parisian National Guard. 
The most attractive feature .of the whole affair -is the’per¬ 
sonality of Sauce, that worthy fellow whose house was 
suddenly invaded by the world’s history, yet who-^nd® this 
was rare at the time—adopted no th^trical pose, nor 
thought himself to be eating the hero’s part in a tragedy. 
He w%s not, like some otliers, nourished on classic^ 
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antiquitythis hero was frankly ignorant of Livy and the ‘ 
elder Pliny ;|and it is refr^hing to find, in t^ese days of the ‘ 
Revolution, a person who did his duty like an honest French 
peasant withouj comparing himself to Brutus or quoting a 
^sentence from Tacitus. He was even so u^que* a phe¬ 
nomenon as to abstain from alluding to'the King ts 
Tiberius 6r Tarquin, whose names he had doubtless neve# 
heard. ^ He was agitated and confused; he did not know 
which way to turn ; he ran about hither and thither, calming 
one and reassuring another; and Louis XVI, who was 
paralysed with shyness in the presence of eloquent politicians 
and famous statesmen, found in this gentle grocer a kindred 
soul. He was quite at his ease, and took courage to talk 
confidentially and sympathetically. There is no doubt that 
if his stay at Varennes had been prolonged Sauce woultl have 
become one of “ his friends.'” 

The Committee of Inquiries instituted by the National 
Assembly had, on the first news of the King'’s flight, given 
orders that all correspondence of suspicions origin should be 
retained and readt by the postal authorities. Among the 
Archives there are several portfolios full of letters inter¬ 
cepted in this way? and the letter from Sauce that is quoted 
above was thus presgrved. There is another, and more 
valuable, letter of his, in which he describes to a friend the 
night of June 21st. “The King and his family,” he writes, 
“were travelling with a false passport signed Louis, and 
lower down Monmorin, which permitted the Duchesse de 
Durfort ”—the passport, as we know, was made out in the 
name of the Baronne de KorflT, but Sauce persists in dis¬ 
figuring propir names—“ to leave France for Frankfort with 
her children and her vcdets-de-chambre. Having been warned 
of the secret schemes of certain suspected perfpns, I stopped 
^ the c^riages at eleven o’clock in the evening, and took the 
seven fugitives to my house: the King, the Queen, the 
Dauphin, Madame Premiere, Madame Elizabeth, an aunt 
of th#JQng’s ■"—•this was Madame de Tourzel—and a young 
lady who is said to be Monsieur’s wife ”—Madame Neuville. 

“ The fugitives were recognised^ and the King embraced me 
and clasped me in^is arms, 8 a 3 dng to me, the King himself; 
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. * '^‘es, I am leaving public life, my dear friend, to Mve in your 
midst. I wish tai^go to MontmMy.’ He told^me several 
things that I wiU repeat to you another time. 4 temporised, 
hoping for help. At last, when daylight came and we had 
fbund help, I, together with two delegates from the Paris 
Guard, announced to our august visitors that they must 
retrace their way. The {King fell into a rage, andi-tried to 
gain time by going to sleep, because he was expecting <the 
Royal Germans and some of the Royal Dragoons. Finally I 
urged upon their Majesties to think the matter over, and to 
fulfil the desire of the people who adored them; they started 
off, and went to Clermont with more than fifteen thousand 
men. ... I will tell you the rest.” ^ 

Other letters dated from Varennes on the day after the 
arrest depict, better than any of the narratives, the disturb¬ 
ance and agitation of the little town. Here are two 
addressed by the wife of Judge Destez to her dear mamma at 
Versailles. She describes the circumstances with sui’prising 
enthusiasm, and evfeh acrimony. 

“ Sauce came at midnight to wake up my husband to go 
and inspect the faces of those people. When he had seen 
them he had no doubt as to who they were. ITxe Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth, seeing that they were recognised, looked 
very sulky. You must allow that Varennes has immortalised 
itself by the way it has behaved; if it had not been for our 
procureur of the commune the affair would not have come 
off. You should have seen how the people ran in from the 
whole countryside, and how those that came were received. 
As far as we are concerned, it has cost us a great deal in 
bread, wine, beer, bacon, beds, etc., etc., not fo(rgetting«,the 
bustle and fatigue, and all the consequences of such a sudden 
alarm. I must not forget to tell you that the detachment of 
hussars who are here behaved like angels; if they had insisted 
on obeying we should have been lost.” 

And further on : 

“Sauce, our procureur of the commime, has just been 
telling me extraordinary thftigs. The ^ing and Queen told 

* G. Fischbach, La fuite de Louis X VI dPapris Its archives municipale^ 
dt Btraeigiurg. 
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him, with tears in their eyes, that if they had not left Paris 
they would have been murdered by the 0):l<^ans psurty. They, 
made him .4fdless confidences of the kind. They burnt in 
his house an enormous mass of papers which he is much 
annoyed at not having seized ; but he was not in the room |it 
the moment; he had gone out to give some orders. The 
whole of,France owes thanks to Sauce. If it had not been 
for him and his determination the King would have gone on, 
and if it had not been for his discretion there would have 
been a number of people killed.” ^ 

And indeed it is true enough that[the poor man who was to 
pay so dearly for the melancholy honour of having entertained 
the King deserved to be held up as a model of civic courage. 
To be startled out of his sleep to control the de.stinies of 
France without a moment’s warning is a dangerous situation 
for a simple village grocer, and all the more difficult that his 
personal bias was obviously in favour of the King. Sauce, 
from a sense of duty, remained inflexibly firm before the 
entreaties of Marie Antoinette, who had i^iccecded in winning 
Mirabeau and weis soon to move the heart of Bamave. If 
Varennes ever rafses a monyment to commemorate the event 
that has made iti^ name famous, a bust of Sauce would only 
be a just compensation for the miseries which his moderation 
and firmness brough? upon this “ obscure martyr.” For to 
return to “ the thanks of the whole of P’rance,” which he had 
every right to expect—we shall see what came of that. 

On the morning of the 22nd Varennes was in a most 
critical position. Bouille was hastening thither with his • 
Grerraan regiments; his advance-guard appeared among the 
vin^ of Chi^y barely half an hour after the King had been 
prevailed upon to return to Paris. All the national guards 
of the neighbourhood, who had mustered at the sound of the 
tocsin, had accompanied the royal processiAn; no one was 
left in the town but the women and a few old men. Sauce 
had left his family and had started off to walk to Paris with 
the prisoners, but hearing at Clermont a rumour that Varennes 
had been sacked by thedragoons of the Royal German Regiment, 
he hastily returned, expecting to find nothing but ruins. 

* * Natwnal Archives, Ussier already quoted. 
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It was a false alarm, however, for Bouill^ and lys horsemen 
had disappeared. 

' On the very next day the accusations bejj^. It was 
thought strange that the procureur-syndic should have thus 
“ confiscated the King in his house ” during «a whole night, 
and many people were persuaded that Louis XVI had “ made • 
the fortune” of his host on the understanding that the latter 
should help him to escape, but that Sauce, having secured 
the money, had kept the royal family shut up until the 
arrival of the emissaries from Paris—a two-edged accusation 
which outraged the feelings of patriots and royalists alike. 
Others held him responsible for the reprisals with which 
Varennes was threatened, and for the expenses and trouble of 
all kinds that the affair had involved.^ 

While every day the courier was bringing congratulatory 
addresses from all comers of France, in which the name of 
Sauce was lauded to the skies and extolled with those of the 
greatest heroes of antiquity, the poor grocer was being 
criticised, discredited, and vilified by his own neighbours. 
One day he came straightforwardly to inform the municipality 
that he had discovered, on examining his kccounts, that the 
sum of fifty livres had been entered twice over. He handed 
over the amount to the secretary of the commune, but was 
at once accused of embezzlement, and meetings were held to 
“ bring him to judgment.” . In the distribution of the rewards 
decreed by the Assembly his name was put down for a sum 
of 20,000 livres, and he asked to be given, instead of this, 

“ two places for his eldest sons in the National Guard.” He 
received the money, however, whereupon there was such an 
outcry that he thought it his duty to give up 3^000 livres to 
patriots whose zeal had not been oflicially remunerated. 
Soon afterwards he leamt that an inquiry had been set on 
foot to investigate “ the events of which Varennes had been 
the theatre ”; and thinking, or being persuaded, that the 
inquiry was directed against himself, he decided on a fresh 
sacrifice. He gave up 10,000 livres, begging that *‘his 
sentiments and his attachment to his fellow townsmmi mighP 
be made knojjm, and his statement read and published,” and 
* 0iv^nement de Varennes, by Victor Fournel. " 
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moreover, he placed “his life, the lives of his family, wc^atl 
his possessions ” ^ under the protection of the law. 

His enei^i^es did not lay down their arms. His office as 
procureur-syndic was taken from him, and he was reduced to 
the humble post of registrar to the court of the Ji/gie de Paia:. 
r. His accounts were examined, and on some mistakes»being dis¬ 
covered in them the department was asked to “ authorise his 
prosecution, in order to enforce the restitution of sums un¬ 
lawfully levied, and to bring against him an accusation of 
forging receipts.” Being forced to leave Varennes, he migitited 
to Saint-Mihiel, where he obtained the post of registrar to 
the tribunal. He lodged in the Place des Halles, in the house 
which is now No. 8, and has a well midway between it and a 
house in the Rue Neuve. Amid this unanimous obloquy one 
person showed him affection and gratitude, one only—the King. 
When Sauce was tidying his house after the disturbance of 
the 21st June he had discovered a silver-gilt necesmire which 
the fugitives had forgotten and left behind them. He lost 
no time in sending it to the Intendant general of the King’s 
Household, begging him to acknowledge its arrival. In the 
margin of the answer Louis XVI wrote these words with his 
own hands : “ I thank M.* Sauce and his family very warmly 

for their attentions to me : I shall be grateful to them all my 
life.—Louis.” ^ , 

The contents of this letter were noised abroad, and cost 
Sauce renewed insults. He was accused of having tried to 
save the King, and after the fall of the monarchy in 
August 1792, he was openly denounced as a royalist, which 
fact did riot prevent the royalists from holding him up to the 
vengeance of the -hnigres when the Prussians invaded 
A/gonne. ’Upon this Sauce lost his head: he fled, and 
wandered about Champaghe, hiding himself under a false 
name, till finally he was stranded at Troyes jrithout resources. 
And, indeed, his fears were not chimerical. He had left his 
wife and second son at Saint-Mihiel, and when a Prussian 
regiment entered the town at five o’clock on the morning of 

« 

* Mnnicipsl Register of Varennes. See also an article in the Courrier d& 
^Oorsaa of Swpt. 8fli, 1792. 

• * Ancelon, Fuite et arrestation de Louis X VI. 
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September 3rd, to the great triumph of the partisans of the 
old rigime, the Mayor of Rouvrois, a peasant called Constant, 
led the Germans—^whether willingly or by compidsion is not 
known—^to the Place des Halles, where “ according to a signal 
agreed upon he pointed out Sauce’s house by tapping with 
his foot ill a particular way.” The house was at once invaded,^ 
and Sauce’s second son, Jean Baptiste, at that time fifteen 
years old, was dragged “ with a pistol at his head^ to the 
town hall. Madame Sauce, in a panic, tried to escape to 
the neighbouring house, and climbed over the wall that 
surrounded the well between the two dwellings; but falling 
into the well, she broke her legs, and was drawn out in a 
dying state. She died a few days later. “ What a shocking 
woman ! ” said the good folk of the town. “ She wanted 
to escape from her remorse by committing suicide.” ® 

* Dumont, Hiatoire da SairU-Mihiel. 

The jPetit Temps of Sept. 27th, 1903, published a very curious accoimt 
of this exploit, founded on the recollections of G-eneral Minutoli, who in 
1792 was a lieutenant m the Prussian army. It must be observed that 
the Prussians thought tuey had to deal with Drouet, not with Sauce. 
Perhaps they had been given a hint to that effect, the better to excite 
their zeal. * 

“Although it was hardly yet light,” toys Minutoli, “the fact of our 
arrival was known at once. On every side we hoard cries of ‘ Here is 
the enemy 1 ’ One after another the windows and shutters were pushed 
ajar, and we saw more than one fair lady in her morning nAgligi. We 
assured the inhabitants repeatedly that we wiihed them no harm, and 
would respect their persons and property, but that they, for their part, 
must keep quiet. And so at last they calmed down, and began to 
exchange remarks from window to window, ‘ They are good fellows ; they 
do no harm to anyone.’ Several ladies were even kind enough to invite 
us into their houses to have a cup of chocolate or coffee. It went to my 
heart to be unable to accept, but it would have been a bad example to our 
men. All this time the number of interested passers-by was increasing in 
the streets : many of them mingled with our men and offered them 
drinks. ... » * 

“Captain de Haas and Lieutenant de Welzieu, who had been com¬ 
missioned to arrest Drouet [Saitce'] in his house, had found the nest empty, 
for the postmaster had left for Paris the very day before. But his wife 
and hia daughters vasre there. While Captain de Haas was having the 
house searched by his men Madame Drouet [Sattcej, yielding to an 
unaccountable panic, ffimg herself into a well. The captain, who was 
instantly informed of this accident, ordered a long ladder, which 
fortunately happened to be near, to be brought to the spot, and told an 
old non-commissioned officer of hussars to take a lantern and go down ftito 
the well to save the wretched woman, if indeed it were possible. This 
bold attempt was crowned with success. Madame Drouet ISauce] had 
only fainted. A doctor toaa quicMy summoned. He gave her every care, 
and soon brought her to life." 
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When the invasion was repulsed. Sauce reappeared at 
Saint-Mihiel, gloomy, disabled, and wretched. There is still 
existing a pbytrait of him of this date, in which his features 
at the age of thirty-eight are those of an old man. His 
eldest son, whfl was in the 1st battalion of the Meuse, had 
^ just been made second-lieutenant after four months of service. 
Three of Jiis children were still with him, and on the 16th 



March, six months alter his wife’s death, he was married 
again at Saint-Mihiel to a lady aallcd Marie Barbe Jacquot,^ 
who was a year older than himself. He settled down with 
her in the house where his first wife had died, and walked 
every day, with his -slow step and bent figure, to the 
registrar’s office of the tribunal. On summer evenings he 
con^nued lys walk as far as the A11& des Capucins, 
without going near anyone or speaking a word, as though 
he were resigned to being a pariah. Those who saw his 
long, serious face without knowing who he was said to 
themselves, “That is a man who has been through great 
sorrows.” But he was known throughout the region of 
the jVfeuse—^almost famous indeed, with an evil kind of 

^ Parish Registers, Saint-Mihiel. There was one son of thi8_ marriage, 
Victor Soipion, bom June 15th, 1798. He was a judge at Saint-Mihiel, 
married there, and died in 1866. Ho had had a son—a lawyer—and a 
daughter, who both died childless. 
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fame that had much in common with the notoriety that 
once weighed so heavily on the local executioner in a 
provincial town. 

His eldest son did not appear again for twelve years. He 
retximed^in 1804 as a captain; in 1812 one h«ars of him as a 
major at the headquarters of the Grande Artnie^ and in • 
1816 he returned to Saint-Mihiel on half-pay and^made his 
home with his father, who was still alive, no less gloomy 
and no less uncomplaining than twenty years before. The 
youngest son had enlisted in the police force, and the 
daughter had married. The reprobation by which the 
father was so greatly oppressed does not seem to have been 
extended to the children, but for Sauce pardon and forgetful¬ 
ness never came. In 1820 there was at Saint-Mihiel an old 
emigrk who had returned from Swabia after twenty-five years 
of misery, and the idea occurred to him to chase from the 
town the man who, as he imagined, “ was the original cause 
of all our sorrows.” Th- le were those, it is said, who ap¬ 
proved of the schtme, ana it is possible perhaps that it 
appealed to the officials of the day as a means of showing 
their zeal. But the placid resignation ol' Pere Sauce dis¬ 
armed them. Ever afterwards, however, wjicn he saw “ those 
gentlemen” walking under the lime trees of the Alice des 
Capucins, he beat a retreat in the fear^of bc'ing insulted, and 
went off sadly to sit on the banks of the Meuse. 

He died^ in his house in the Place des Halles on the 
24th October, 1825.^ 

* Parish Registers, Saint-Mihiel. “ 1825, Oct. 24, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, in his house in the Place des Halles, died Jean Baptiste 
Sauce, formerly registrar of the criminal Court of Justice of this ' 
department, born at Varennes March 4, 1755, widower ^f Dame tJarie 
Jeanne Fournel, and husband of Dame Marie Barbe Jacquot.” 

® Sauce’s house in the Place des Halles is now No. 8 (432 in the official 
register). The wgll into which Madame Sauce fell is still to be seen, 
between it and the house (426 in the register) that faces the Rue Neuve. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GENERAL RADET^ 


The civil burial of Pope Pius VL, who died at Valence as 
a prisoner of the Directory on the 12th Fructidor, year VII, 
will one day be numbered among the most surprising freaks 
of history. France as a whole, however, concerned itself very 
little about the matter, which was so much in character with 
the levelling spirit of the times that there seemed to be 
nothing incongruous in it; and it is quite certain that there 
was no affectatioy of cynicism nor any sarcastic intention in 
the behaviour of Citizen ^Jean Louis Chauveau, municipal 
officer of the commune of Valence, when he certified the 
death of the said Jean Ange Braschi, Pontiff by profession, 
according to the formula commonly used for every ordinary 
citizen. When the public thinic they can detect an element 

^ Here we have but one source of information: a volume of 750 pages 
entitled Mimoirea du 04n6ral JRadel, d'aprbi aea papiera j/eraonela ct lea 
archivea de PEtat, par A. Combier. 

The author, a retired magistrate who died several years ago, was the 
grand-nephew and heir of the general. He had devoted long years of his 
life^o studyiig the life of Kadct, both in the papers that had b^n 
l^ueathed to nim and in the Archives of the War Office and Foreign 
Office. A more complete and conscientious monograph docs not exist. 
The book was printed in 1892, but we believe that only a very small 
number of copies was produced; indeed, we doubt if ft were ever offered 
for sale. It was printed by Belin Fr^rcs at Saint-Cloud, but there is no 
publisher’s name upon it. M. Combier in his preface makes it plain that 
nis ambition was not great; he only aspired to jdace thia work upon the 
dark ah^ in aome of our piMic librariea, and there to let it aleep. 

TMa is the valuable volume that we have consulted in writing this 
chapter. We only obtained a few insignificant hints by consulting Radet’s 
doaaier in the Archives of the War Office, and the doaaier of Raoet’s trial 
in Jan. 1794, which is preserved among the records of the tribunal of 
'Baint'Mihiel. 
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of logic in the sequence of political events, they submit with¬ 
out complaining, being indignant only when they are taken 
by sturprise. No doubt this is why the very pep^le who were 
so indifPerent to the misfortunes of Pius VII, when he was 
treated by the Revolution like a common suspect,” were 
filled with sincere pity ten years later, when Napoleon caused 
Pope Pius VII, who had crowned him, to be removed from 
Rome. It seemed incomprehensible that, having so authorita¬ 
tively set up the ancient order of society once more, he shovdd 
kill it with one blow; and as the public did not dare to vent 
their indignation on the master, they relieved themselves by 
anathematising the general who had carried out the task at 
his behest. 

Against Greneral Radet, then—for this was the officer’s 
name—there rose a sudden storm of condemnation. This 
name, which had never figured in the despatches of any great 
victory, became an object of execration, almost of horror— 
the name of a pariah. Pious women breathed it to each 
other in awe-struckSroices, crossing themselves as they spoke : 
“Radet, you know, the man who carried off the Pope I"” 

A precipitate judgment of this kind, founded on a combina¬ 
tion of ignorance and political passion, it is impossible to 
overthrow. A myth is invulnerable when it is, by unanimous 
consent, promoted to the dignity of a tlhith ; and this Reulet, 
who was condemned to be uifceremoniously labelled by history 
as the man who carried off the Pope, will always be regarded 
as one of those incorrigible Jacobins who still survived to re¬ 
call the exactions of the year II, a brutal and coarsely 
irreligious veteran, a belated mns-culotte lingering on in the 
Imperial army, unpolished, swaggering, vulgar, and *un- 
educated. 

Never was fancy farther from the facts. This Jacobin was 
a fervent royalfst; this impious wretch had a gentle soul, 
profoundly Catholic and somewhat mystical; and, by an 
aggravation of irony, this soldier, this slave of passive 
obedience, was only a soldier by accident. o 

For indeed the ordering of his life from first to last was a 
jest of fate. Other men went in search of adventiues; Radet 
tried to avoid them—^but the adventures came in seardi of 
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him! In 1791 he was a ri<^ and respected bourgeoia of the 
little town of Varennes-en-Argonne. Although this town 
was in appeatfnce and proportions hardly more than a village, 
it was in a certain sense a capital, being the seat of the 
Clermontois Ti^bunal, and the dwelling-plara of a bishop, as 
• well as of«a number of magistrates, notaries, solicitors, 
attorneys,, retired officers. Directors of Woods and Forests, 
and intendants, who formed a society of some cultivation and 
more or less fashion, such as was often met with in the 
smallest towns of the France of other days, l^ticnnc lladet, 
the son of an intendant of the Prince dc Conde, was lM>m 
quite near here at Stenay, and l)ciiig attractcsl by the charms 
of its society, had settled at Varennes. In Novemlx^r 1789, 
when he was twenty-seven years old, he htul niarrie<l a girl 
from Avocourt called Marie Hose George, wh€> w«is comfort¬ 
ably endowed with money and real property; whereujmu he 
bought a large and fine estate at the entrance to Vais'nnos on 
the Clermont side, known as the House on the Hill. 'I'he 
house was a kind of chAteaUy with threti'sidons panelled all 
round, high doors^armchairs of laccpier covcretl with tajKjstry, 
glass chandeliers, a terrace^ a shrubl»ery, a sloping ganlen 
with a river at tha lx>ttom of it—all the pleasures of life, in 
short, lladet settled down there as a country gentleman, 
quite determined to live quietly, and, Iteing a man of no 
ambition, to spend the rest of Ifis days there in peiwe. As 
he was a cultured and well-read man, an<l lui agreeable 
conversationalist, the Varennois had received the new-comer 
warmly. Knowing that he had made a voyage to the West 
Indies and had served in a regiment of infantry—a youthful 
vagevy in which he indulged when his father marrictl for the 
second time—they appointed him lieutenant of the Clermontois 
constabulary, a sort of local militia. In a^ldition to this he 
was warden general of the forests of thc^ province, and 
finally was elected commandant of the artillery of Varennes, 
which possessed two ancient and useless culverins without gun 
carriages. rThese posts, which were more or less sinecures, 
brou^it him no money, but secured him a great deal of 
respect and one or two little privil^jes. It was by the help 
df pastimes of this kind that the dwellers in towns found it 
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possible in those old da 3 rs to endure provincial life, in spite of 
its quietness, its utter absence of variety and movement, its 
resigned and sleepy apathy. «* 

Badet, then, at the age of thirty, was one of the bourgeois 
to whom* it was impossible that anything should happen, 
when on a certain might of June in the year 1791 he was 
suddenly awakened out of his sleep by the sound of violent 
blows upon his door. It was half past twelve. While he 
was on his way to open the door he heard the sound of the 
tocsin ringing at St. Gengoult’s and the roll of a drum that 
was beating to arms in the lower town. There was a fire, no 
doubt. 

At the door he found Raillet, lieutenant of artillery, who 
informed him of the overwhelming news: “ The King, the 
Queen, and the Dauphin are at Varennes! The artillery 
must be called out quickly to protect the royal family against 
a possible attempt to carry them off.” 

Radet collected his men, who had come out of the town 
hall with the two guns. The latter were at first mounted at 
the upper end of the town, but afterwards^ by order of the 
municipality, they were placed before Sauce’s house at about 
one o’clock in the morning. At this moment Choiseul’s 
hu.ssars and Damas’s dragoons, about sixty men altogether, 
came into the town, which was already overflowing, as has 
been described, with the 'peasants who were attracted 
from all parts of the neighbourhootl by the sound of the 
tocsin. This enormous throng crowd^ into the narrow 
street in front of the grocer’s shop where the royal family 
were confined. Radet understood that a delay of an hour 
would be the King’s undoing. He was heard to give an order 
to the people of Montblainville, who were guarding the 
bridge over the Aire, “ to allow the King to pass, since he 
wished to go to' Montmedy ”; but the peasants sneeringly 
refused; whereupon Radet insisted, saying in conciliatory 
tones, ** Let us allow the King to pass; it will be all the betto 
for Varennes.” Upon this the peasants grew obstreperous; 
one of them brought his bayonet to the charge, and anothw 
flourished his pitchfork. The mccitement was great, and.. 
Radet retired towards the Maison Sauce. 
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The yard behind the shop opens on the lane of La V^rade> 
a nanpw alley that runs between garden walls and leads to 
the fields. forest of Argonne is quite close to it. Radet 

thought that six resolute men, while the crowd was swarming 
and screaming in the streets, might help the King escape 
• by this lane, take him to the woods, and fhially conduct him 
safely to BouiUtTs camp. He suggeste<l tliis scheme to M. de 
Damas, who was standing at the tloor of the shop and forth¬ 
with took Radet into the house, wlieie the munici[)al offiiers, 
all the judges of the tribunal, all the authorities of the dis¬ 
trict, and many others hn<i establishe<l tlieniselves. It was 
Choiseul to whom Damas submitted Itadet's pro{X)sal. 
Choiseul leant out of the window alx>ve the lane to examine 
the spot, and spoke of the plan to the King, wlu> refusetl to 
listen, being persiuMleil that the whole affair anise fnnn a 
misunderstanding, and that he would Ih' allowed to continue 
his journey in perfect lilKaty. The atmosphen* of the niom 
was stifling. Radet left it at alMiut two oVliK’k, and at- 
temptetl at all hazanls to get the horses harnessed to the 
lierline ; then returned to the briilge, which was still guardeil, 
and trietl to rally the hiissam, whom the |K*jisants were plying 
with drink, and wlio were now crying “To Paris!” with the 
others. 

The hours passecl: the crowd incrcaseil continuously ; tern 
thousand people were blocking ftp the stnrets; all hope of 
saving the King was gone. In the morning, when the emis¬ 
saries of the Assembly apjieared, bringing with them the 
decree that recalled Ixiuis XVI to Paris, Riulet again tricsl 
to gain time. The King, being informed of the devotion of 
this ^ne matk in all Varennes, beggetl him to take charge of 
a casket containing articles of value, which he did not wish to 
expose to the chances of the return jouniey, and instructed 
him to send it to the princes who had cmigratcfl. Radet 
accepted the charge respectfully. This episode is obscure, 
for although there is no doubt as to the bare fact, the details 
are canftising.^ 

* There is no doubt that Radet sent a valuable box to Monsieur (after- 
...wards Louis XVIII)—but what box, and when was it sentt Was this the 
1^ r^erred to bjr Cl^ry in his Memoirs and by Madame Royalo in her 
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meanwhile was in a state aj|iiui^,%>r ihme wi^ a. 
pqi^i^t rumour that Bouill^ had swamiMck the gi^ty 
and even the names of those who ^sme to hanged 
wme ^ren. By the spring of 1792 many of the iii£abitants, 
indimng Sauce himself and all his femUy, ha^^ fled. -Tbe 
Prussians md the emigrig were at Thionville. aud Ijfr Ae of 
marching on Paris and **making an emmifle of X^ nnes” 
on their way, a threat which gave promim of fearfu||B^sals. 
Those who could not leave the country damoured Iwimy for 
help. Radet was appointed commandant. of the Naticmal 
Guard, partly because he was brave, but chiefly becauie he 
alone had dared to take tho^ King's nde at the time of 
the agrrest, and it was hoped that '^s fact mig^t serve to 
cajol# the enemy. In March, as the general alarm was in¬ 
creasing, he was elected major for the snb-district: when the 
danger was imminent he became adjutant-general for the 
entire dislrict. • ' 

As.a matter of fact, Varennes was- in grvit danger, and it 
required much courage to undertake to protect it. Verdun 
had ca{dtalated. On the 5th Septemb^ Radet, hayii^ gone 
to Avocourt, saw the Prussian scouts in the distance on the 
Esnes road. He 'haetily returned to ihe town, stopped the 
threshing operations, shut up all the bams, and took his wife 
into the woods with his two boys and a considerable number 
ci distrac te d Varennois; after which he returned to await the 
enemy, who arrived on the following day, and wfie alte% eiR 
flsitly nmderate in their demands. The Prussians were 
hnmd by a corns of Austrian cavalry. Radet; in his cnih 
nenon rqtreaeuled all the authorities of the town, 
he was supplying the lequiremoits of the invaders hai 
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advantage of his relations with them to move fi^y about 
their camp, to penetrate even into Verdun, eind to establish 
a corffespondence with the French generals quartered at Mare, 
near Grandp^W, and on the hill of Biesine. His life at that 
time was as fuU of adventures tts a novel: he was to be seen 
on the road disguised sometimes as a meix’hant, somefimes as a 
peasant; on other occasions he played the\>art of an nniffrf. 
He exploftd in all directions with the enter|>risc of a bush¬ 
ranger, looking into everything, working even with the 
Prussian staff—in danger every moment of Ix'ing <liseovered 
and shot—and training rlimb’iiiff agents, whom he hid in the 
foliage of the titHjs, as tlie sentinels of old Gaul were hidden, 
to watch the ujovements of the enemy. He even succeetUHl 
in recruiting a flying battalion of women, who carriisl the 
information he ha«l collecte«l to the French camp. All the 
{>casants of the country, too, kept o|K‘n housi* in their desire 
to help these jMitriotic missionaries, whose co-o|H‘ration re- 
sultetl in the victory of Valiny ; and tdl through tha< 

Vahny, while the Irattle lasted, Hiulet st^xl by Kellernimin'H 
side, for General Dillon Inul chosen him for his aide-de-camp 
as a reward for services reiuleml to the Fis-nch army. 

When V\-r<lun was rebiRen and the forttgners n>pulsed, 
Hadet refiiscsl btlth promotion and pay. He hml but one 
wish: to ivtum to hjji home, and with his wife and chililren 
to bike up again the jx'acefid life for which he Ixlieve*! him¬ 
self to l)c most fitted. Hut very soon he was obligid to own 
to himself that Varennes ha<l lost all its charm. 'I’he new 
organisation ha<l deprived the tilth; community of its h-gid 
uiemlxrs: .stn-k ty had emigrated, and the niimicipality wiw 
in the hands of a few fanatic's, who, fancying themselves 
undSr the of all Knrope, jiosed as Sparbuis and 
the population. Hadet was displeasing to thcan, and 
especially to a certain brewer called Fereaux^ who owed him 
1,700 francs. Fc;rcMiux fulminated against the gi-ncTid in the 
public-houses. “ He is only fit for the guillotine,” he said ; 
“ he is a traitor, a spy, a sc-oundrel, a thief, a sham {Mtriot, 
wor^ than an emifft e." He accused him of having on the 
21st June 1791 “bribed the National Guard of Montblainville 
to assist in the flight of C'apet,” but this had little effect. 
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Then Fereanx revealed the fact that “this turncoat had 
handed over to the enemy a herd of cattle in a field,” and 
this time Radet was arrested. A month later—in J&iuary 
1794—^he appeared before the Revolutionary* Tribunal of 
Saint-Mihicl, where in the person of the registrar he recognised 
Pere Saftce, who h^ taken refuge there at the tijne of the , 
invasion. It was an unpropitious moment, for the Terror was 
at its height; and while Radet was being tried in''a room of 
the old Benedictine Abbey, he saw the people outside crowd¬ 
ing round the guillotine, to watch the knife being fixed in its 
place. 

He escaped, however, but though he was acquitted, he 
thought it safer not to tempt fate by returning to Varennes. 
But where should he go ? The various camps were at that 
time sure asylums for those who took shelter in them without 
aspiring to rise to the highest ranks ; and Radet therefore 
joined the the army of Guise, with the intention of 
remaining with it for a few weeks—tluring one ctunpaign 
perhaps, till the ba,l times came to an end, as must surely 
happen soon. 

“ He who goes off for a year thinks that he goes for a 
day,” says the legend of the beau Piropin, who left Bauldour, 
his betrothed, to follow a mysterious cavalier to the court of 
the reigning tkmnt of Anhalt-KirlKiurg The latter, delighted 
with the iK'autiful appearance of IVcopin, sent him as a deputa¬ 
tion to the Elector of Bavaria, who charged him with a mission 
to the Duke of Lithuania, who hurried him off'to the King of 
France, who despatched him to the Grand Turk, who finally 
sent him to the devil. When Pccopin returned from this last 
journey a century had gone by without his being awaix; of it, 
and the toothless Baiddour loved him still. Here we nave 
the whole history of Radet. Gillet, the I’cpi'esentative of the 
people, appointed him brigadier-general to the Army of the 
North, whence he despatched him as chief of constabulary to 
Avignon, where Bonaparte, on returning from Egypt, was so 
much itnick with his behaviour that he sent him to Corsica, 
whence he i-ecalled him to Milan to approai^h Princq Eugene, 
who despatched him to Prince ^oseph^ who first entrusted him 
with the arrest of Fra Diavolo, and then stnt him to his sister 
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in Tuscany, Here, in June, 1809, he received an order from 
the Ifiperial headquarters at Vienna to repair to Rome by 
forced marchcj^ with four hundred inounteci men of the con¬ 
stabulary. At Rome a terrible task awaited him. On arriving 
there on the ith July he learnt from General MiAllis, the 
governor of the town, that his orders Vere to sciice the 
person o^ the'Pope, who w<u! guilty of having uncere¬ 
moniously excommunicatetl the Eiin)er()r. Cantinal I'ncca, 
the adviser of the Holy Father, w«vs to be arrested at the 
same time. 

This time Radet, as he admits himself, was taken nljack. 
He returnetl to the Rospigliosi Palace, wlu*n* he was living, 
and “shut himself up to think." Never had he so keenly 
regrettetl V'arennes, and the Ibinseon the Hill, ami his blos¬ 
soming orchard, and the tpiiet fiehls lH“si«te the Aiit*. He was 
“ opprcsse<l by painful feelings, miughsl with fear," for he 
had always lxM;n a religitms and even a devout man, if one 
may judge by a prayer that he conn>ose<l^nml he was ohligtsl 
to hu-e the cruel alternative “ <»f either outraging the most 
sacnxl rights, or of violating his vows by disolHslieiu'e." 'J'he 
result of his meditations wnus that he returiusl to .Miollis. 
The latter, who \sas extremely anxious to transfer the re¬ 
sponsibility of this eonqn'omising performanee to someone 
else as soon as possible, pointeil out to him “ that a sohlier 
was alxive all things olxslient, ^lassive, and responsible”; 
upon which Riulet, liaving nothing to answer, turned upon 
his heel ami retired to [dan his metluMl of albu’k. Pius VII 
was living at this time in confinement in the (^iiirinal, with no 
troops but a few Swiss (iuards. He was an old man in weak 
healtfi, brokmi down, and always ailing. 

On that very evening Radet iiimle his arrangements. Ah 
soon as night" fell detachments of constabulary and fi>ot- 
sohliers were seen going through the streets ^>f Rome with 
the heavy .step and sinister appearance of tnM)[)H marching 
without drums or music. The streets leading tq the 
Quiriaal and the bridges across the '^'ilxjr were silently 
occupieef. * The hermetically scale*! and Ixuricaded palace 
was asleep, or scei^ed \o be'so. At thirty-five tninuteH 
rihst twp in the morning of the 7th July Radet gave the 
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order of attack. > While a detachment of thirty men 
escaladed the walls of the garden with the obj^t of 
reaching the subterranean passage from the Scynte Chapelle, 
Colonel Siry, followed by fifty men, entered the building 
through %the window of one of the offices. *As for 'Radet, 
his intention was to invade the palace from the roof, but ® 
two ladders broke in succession, which created ionfe con¬ 
fusion. As the clock was striking three a bell In the Saiate 
Chapelle began to ring the alarm, and instantly voices were 
heard to cry AWarme! Traditori!" It was necessary to 
break open the door, and this was beginning to give way 
when Siry, who was now inside the building, opened it from 
within, and the soldiers entered the courtyard. 

Radet, followed by twenty men, ascended the staircase, 
and by the faint light of the early dawn passed through 
one deserted room after another till he reached the vestibule 
of the throne-room, where the forty Swiss Guards who com¬ 
posed the entire pajgal army were gathered together. These 
yielded up their arms at the first summons, and as a few 
soldiers were all that were needed to keep guard over them, 
Radet pursued his way. He pushed opeA the door of the 
huge throne-room, which was nearly dark end quite desertetl. 
At the farther end of it, without a guard, was the closed 
door of the Holy Father’s rooms. RaUet, half choking with 
emotion and not daring to open the door, knocked. No 
answer. He knocked again; not a sound : then, steadying 
his voice, he asketl in the name “ of the Emperor his master ” 
to be allowed to enter. As the silence was still unbroken, 
he stood there in a state of gi'cat agitation, wondering what 
he should <lo, when he became aware of the so\jnd of s^, key 
being placetl in the lock from within. The door then slowly 
opened a little way, and a tall young priest appeared. Radet 
asked his namd: “ Pacca.” “His Eminence?” “ ATo, mtto 
U nepote —no, hi» nephew.” “Where is the CIhrdinal?” 
Wttln a bow, the ^young priest silently sljfod asidfe, and 
R^det, taking a step forward, saw at the end of a Jittle 
corridor of moderate width a room “in whfch there were 
lights ah9 some people standing.” l^e bared his head 
instiDctivelVt andai^proacbfbg the tilire^old safr theJHoly 
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Father in (is pontifical robes seated at his bureau, aur^ 
rouncled by a few venerable ecclesiastics. 

The gena^ paused, in great distress. His men had 
followed him, ^d now in his perplexity he dismissed them by 
way of doing something to cover his confusion, kcejiing witli 
him fmly the officers and iion-commissiofied officers, all of 
whom^il^ntly entered the pa}>al chainlx*r, hat in hand. This 
“ manoeuvre* occupio<l five minutes and gave itadet time to 
collect his facidties. He went forwartl tlien at last, bowing 
profoundly, with his hand upm his heart, saying “ how it 
grievetl him to the heart t»i fulfil a mission of so piinfully 
severe a nature. . . The Pop* interrujitwl him : “ Why 
do you come at this hour to disturb my nvst.^ What do you 
want ? ” Ibulet announced his sovereign’s will, t«> which Pius 
VII answertd, “ Nevertheless I forgive him—and everyone ! 
Vou will surely allow me two hours ? ” The general was 
obliged to answer “ that the powei to do str wits not in his 
instnictions,” and the Holy Father, resif^iing himself, t<M»k up 
a book that lav on his bureau, and rose. Itiulet went forward 
to .support him, and “ wits so much movtsl, so stnmgly afiVeteil 
by a feeling of vefieration,”, that he coultl not resist taking 
his hand and kis.sing it devoutly. 

They then starttsl on their way through tin* riMnns of the 
pdacc, Ilarlet holdiiTg Pius VII by the arm, and Cardinal 
Pacca following, escorlcil by itn officer—down the grand 
8 taircn.se, iutoss the court, to the Monte Cavallo gate. Ilert? 
the Pope pausetl for a moment ami l<M)ke«l out upm Home. 
It was four o’clock in the morning ; a riuliant day was just 
beginning ; in the square there wits not a single [)asst?r-by ; in 
thc»window| there wits not a single face to l)c seen ; oidy, 
drawn up in order of battle, stocxl the rows of troojw, oImio- 
lutely silent, absolutely motionles.s, bl(x;knding the Qiiirinal. 
Rus Vn rai.scd his hand, and gave them his benediction. 

A mc^fent later he was iwme away in Radet'a bcrline 
■urrodnded bp a body of constabulary, on Uic roadi to 
^ofcncc. 0 . 

. ‘ , . * 

When a man has figured in two dramas of''so mueh 
■importano^ott the flip^ of Loub XVI awl iho removal of 
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the Pope from Rome, he may surely feel satisfied and have no 
further ambition. The impresario who arranged for I^|idet’s 
performances, however, had still several sensational parts for 
him to play. He was created a baron, an(f was further 
gratified %by the grant of an entailed cstale situated in 
Hanover, of which «he never heard again ; he received a coat 
of arms representing a lion holding a sword and lo()king at a 
star, and also the right of putting his servants into “ a 
livery of blue, red, and yellow” ; but this did not save him 
from being sent hither and thither, from north to south and 
from east to west, without being allowed the time to breathe. 
From Rome he went to Hamburg without a pause; then, at 
a word from the EmjKjror, from Hamburg to Amsterdam. 
He .was just beginning to enjoy himself there when ho had 
to start off to Mayence, whence he was dcspatchetl to 
Saxony; then to Eutzen, l^eipsit;, and Mayence again. 
Finally, in 1814, as in 179iJ, he suddenly found himself 
defending the slopes of Riesme and the foi’est of Argonne 
against an invading enemy. 

After this came a time of half-pay and disgrace ; then he 
was deprived of his rank and dismissed from the army. He 
had servetl the Empire only half-heartetUy, and yet the 
sudtlen inactivity seemed oppressive to him when he was 
obliged to I'etuni, almost as an outctiSt, to the ejuiet little 
town that he had left twenty*years lx:foi‘e. His two boys had 
died young, but his wife was waiting for him there, sur- 
rounde<l by seven orphaned Jiephews and nieces whom she had 
taken into her house, and two old servants, Colin and 
Marguerite, who had never left the place since 1789, and had 
managed the property. The general quickly r^ovcred,his 
taste for a rural life: fishing, hunting, and agricultural 
experiments occupied his days, and in the evening he visited 
his neighbours, tfor V'an^nes had regained a certain amoimt 
of its former attractions. A literary society was formed, 
which met three times a week at the house of the Mayor, 
and of this Radct was a member. In the winter there were 
two balls and some dinner pi^rties; and, moreover, the people 
of Varennes did not forget to celebrate the memory of I^uis 
XVI in a grand Qmeral service in the chareh, whira all the’ 
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inhabitants of the town were oljserveci to be greatly moved 
by th* absolution—mid more espeeinlly those who through 
the night oit^une 21st, 1791, hiul lieen most valiant in 
crying “ To ^*aris! ” under the windows of the Maison 
Sauce. 

But politics and its attendant stir aiul bustle were things 
ot tlic jMUit. Radet was haitUy more tlian (illy years ohl, his 
health was perfect, and he thought himself ijuite safe from 
atlventures, when on the 12th Maivh ISl.'i a neighlmur 
of his, named Giroux, eauu* to show him a newsj)a|H'r that 
had arrivetl that morning ami deelansl that Boun|>arte, 
liaving landeil near Antilles, was mareliing vietorionsly to 
Paris. 'I'his was imletsl overwhelming news! 'I'ln* days 
that followtsl were passtsl in feverisli agitation till tin* 22nd, 
when it was oflieially annonneed (hat the King had (hsi and 
that “everything was to iM-gin all over again." Radet 
could not stand aloof: In* parked his box, and on (iikkI 
Friilay, the 24th, he left Vareimes at^twti oVltn-k in the 
aftorncMin, arriving in Paris at ten in the evening of 
the next dav. Jlefore six o'rl<H'k on Faster Day he 
was hurrying through tln» stn'ets to the 'I'nihaies, “ wheix! 
the crowd was siding.'’ lie sjiw tin- I'iinperor, and in the 
thning was addresMsl hv him in a sentenre <if which Radet 
“could distinguish nothing hut his name," hut at this one 
half-audihle wor«l the oUl rm‘k<*tifig life Is-gan again. Riulet 
was despatched to the south, lie stnrti-d for Roanne, passed 
through l.yons, ami arrivcsl at Pont-Saint-Ksprit, wluae to 
his amazement he heanl that the Due d’Angouleme was at 
the Mayor’s house, and that he, Huilet, was tti priMsssl to 
arrdit him.* Kii’st the Pope, ami then the Dauphin of 
France! For a man who was a royalist ami a Catholic 
this w'as sheer cruelty on the p/irt of fate. 'I'he affair, 
how'cver, was dec'orously carried oufa Rwlit., having sur¬ 
rounded the house with his men, presentcsl himself liefore the 
prince, who, together with the gentlemen of his suite, followed 
the general without a w'ord of reproach. “ He was dresiaxl 
like a private individual, without decorations or di-stinctive 
mark%^ and wmro upon his head a little cloth cap of which 
the best that can ba said i# that it was common.” The party 
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left the house on foot, the general holding the arm of the 
Due d’Angouleme as he had once held the arm of the* Holy 
Father, “ while all the doors and windows w^:^ filled with 
people who were giving loud expression to tljeir feelings of 
sorrow.’^ The journey was performed in a carriage, and 
lasted all night. C)n reaching Cette, on the following day, 
Radet escorted the prince to the ship that w’as t® take him 
into exile, and then resumed his life of travel. He was seen 
at Lyons, at Laon, at Avesnes, at Charleroi, at Waterloo, at 
Bourges, at Tours; and it was from the latter place, on the 
fall of the Empire, that he once more took the road to 
Varennes. This time it was surely the end. 

Not at all. A few days after the execution of Marshal 
Ney, on the 1st January, 1816, Madame Radet received a 
gown from Paris as a New Year’s gift, in a fold of which she 
found an unsigned note addressc<l to the general: “ Take 
steps to protect yourself from a sudden attsick and a .search. 
I mourn with you. /Do not lose courage. Hope ! ” Radet 
was virged to fly, but he refused, and on the 4th January he 
was arrested. The police who had invadejl his house were 
rifling his drawers throughout «hc night and seizing his 
papers, and at dawn on the 5th, in the* presence of the 
Russian soldiers who were occupying Varennes and hatl been 
looking on—^gravely and «piite uncoinpi’ehendingly—since the 
day before, at what was taking place at the house of “ this fine 
fellow,” he wjis put into tv berline tind taken to Verdun. He 
only stayed there for two hours. On the same day, escorted 
by constabulary, he started for Bcsan^*on, where he arrived on 
the 10th. He was closely confined in the citadel to await his 
appearance before a court-martial. 

No one breathed a word to the general as to the reasons for 
his imprisonment, but his correspondence shows plainly that 
lie had no illusions on the subject. He was arre.sted, not for 
having served Bonaparte during the Hundred Days—that was 
but the pretext; he was attacked, partly because he h«^ 
removed the Due d'Angouleine, but ^hiefly because he«»was 
the (fan wfio carried eff the Pope. AMt ' six months of 
torment he was bpmght to judgment on the l|j^th June; the 
members of the covulTimiftial dared not have him shot, but*^ 
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they unanimously ruiulcmncd him to nine years' imprison* 
mcni, which he was to undet^) in this same citadel of Besan^xin. 
The Goverfipr at this time was M. le ("hevalter de. Sik^illon, 
an old wh»> h»ul been a state prismier for a long time 

during the reign of the usur|KT. He t»nly allowtsl thS prisoners 
ft»ur hours a day of exeri'ise in the yanl. “ That is enough,’* 
he said f “ umler UunaiNirte I luul no more." Such was his 
nde of conduct. 

And now a touching fact must Ik* nss»r«hsl. When Rmlet 
hiwl Ikhshik* a |)ariah, kept in ch»si‘ conlineinent, nsluctsl to 
•lespnir, deserlisl l)y all; when many who niiglil have sjivisl 
him did not ev»*n daiv to mention his name for fear of ctnn- 
pnmiising themselves, I’ojR' I’iiis VI1, who was restortsl to 
Home, infonneil the prisoner that In- had just ma«le ix'stitu- 
ti«m to him of the properly t>f .Sin Pastor in the Papal Stales, 
which the general had Ixmght some time Is'l’ore, and wheiv a 
religious community hiul illegally estahlislusl itst>lf -iuee the 
Itestoration. 'Phis expivssion of synnwilhy on the part, of 
the ohl man whose wrongs the Jlonrl)ons profes.vsl to Ih? 
avenging was do^uhtless not nnconius'leil with the rtH|uesh for 
a partlon which the Due d'Angouleine hml the gmsl fis*ling 
to juldress to Hie King in favour of iliwlet, who thus owisl 
his lilK'rty to his twy x'uihns. 

'Phe prison dooisi wen; o]K‘ned on January 4th, 1H1!), and 
on the 17th the grneral returned to Varenm-s, this time to 
leave it no more. 'Phese (ii-st ilays were for him and his family 
days of rejoicing; but he was unrecognisiible; captivity and 
iiijiistiix* had broken him dow'n. Kver afterwards he was 
gloomy and budtuni, and it was in vain that he tried to take 
up' his active life again, for he knew himself to lx; haUsl by a 
section of his fellow-townsmen. 'Phe insidious legi-ml was 
spreading, and those who cxhibiteil Sauce’s shop to travel¬ 
lers pointed out also the Hou.se on the lAll as a place # 
evil omen : “'That iathe house of the man whocarrieil off the 
^ope.” 

' • Madet, they say, n^ver left his own grounds, but walked 
sadly to and firh upon his terrace, “ devourwl by reniorse,” 
When the rafpunufiins of the town, in thair curiosity to in- 
* vestfgate the mystery, climbed upkip each other's shoulders to 
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reach the top of the wall, and cast a hurried glance into that 
terrible place—the garden of the man under a curse—they 
saw the c^ld Jacobin walking slowly, pensively, despondently, 
with the air of a man who neither sees nor hear^^ 

One da}- when he was walking thus—it was the 28th Sep¬ 
tember, 1825—he slopped suddenly, his head fell foi-ward, 
and he dropped upon the ground. He was dead. “tA. judg¬ 
ment from Heaven,” said the pious, and the unjust legend 
became stronger than ever.^ 

’ This is the epitaph that may still bo road in the cemetery at Varennes, 
on a mave of plain black marble: “ Here lies the Baron E. Radet, Com¬ 
mander of the royal order of the Legion of Honour, Lieutenant-General 
of the King’s armies, formerly Inspector-General of Constabulary, bom at 
Stenay on the 19th of December 1762, died at Varennes on the 28th of 
September 1825. His widow and his adopted children have erected this 
monument to his memory. Pray for him.’’ 
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In apj>cnmni*c DiDuct wii.s robust aiul rtt)ri(I, 

with Hdiridwl mui riitluT stern niHiiner. lb* was uiort! feariMl 
than Itncil at Sainte-.Menehoulil, it woiihi aj)|H‘ar, havin^r in 
his voiee and Ix'ariiif; the rouj^hness that was so easily 

inisbiken in the ilays of the Uevolntion for heroism, and even 
for genius. He eombined eonrnge, enterprise, and tenm*ity 
with cunning and lH)astfulness : full otVubtlety when schem¬ 
ing was advivible, and of humility when it w/is neeessjiry, he 
was, it was (juite evident, prc<lestin»sl for an adventunnis 
life; a man whom one caiwiot imagine living by his own fire¬ 
side in winter, oi* in his arlMuir in summer, or <lying in the 
house where he was liorn. 

He was twenty-eight yeai-s old in 1701,’ and was gc*nerally 
known as (Uukt Drouet, to distinguish him from his ehler 
bmther, w-ho was nicknamed Drouet FumUr. 'I’heir father, 
notwithstanding all that has Ikih said, was novaT a jawt- 
master; that otHce was ac(|uitxsl by our Drouet in llu* year 
1788, or near it, at the time of his niarriage with Jeanne 
lAflkV • 

’ He was lx)rn at Sainic-Mi'nehouM on the 8th of January, 1703, hi* 
parent* licing Joachim Nicola* Drouet, wof*! intTchanl, aiul Margiierito 
Kaulia The father <lic«l whoi the chihl wa* hut *♦'«». year* old, tmt 
M^rc Drouet only died at .Saintc-M^nehould in the year X, and therefow 
lived to see the “glory” of her son. She ha<l oeveral other children: 
LouU, Jean Baptiute’* elder brother, Iwni in 17W, ilied iti I8M ; and two 
,fUtoaghtcr8, of whom one nmrri«sl J. B. Vauthier*, a landowner in La Martko, 
whiM the other waa a nun of the Augustine Orth-r at Nancy. 

* Drouet had throe son* and a daughter. The eldest, Claude Fran^i*, 
was bora Oct. 23, 1789. The three sons die<l childless; the daugnier 
in 1813 marri^ aa ex-captain called Charinet, who was ddmri, and for 
• aome days was suB prefect of Sainte-M^nehould after the return from Elba, 
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It is quite easy to account for his time during the famous 
night in which he suddenly became known to history.. He 
sprang ^nto the saddle at nine o’clock in th% evening of 
June 21st, and arrived at Varennes at about el/ren ; we find 
him in tlJe lower room of the Bras d'Or inn at the reading of 
the passport, with'Madame Brunier and Madame Neuville 
trembling close at hand; but he did not appeal at the 
window of the royal berline nor yet in the Maison Sauce. 
Indeed, he must have left Varennes as soon as the King was 
identified, for he reappeared at Sainte-Menehould at four 
o’clock on the morning of the 22nd, bearing the news of the 
arrest.^ To go from Sainte-Menehould to Varennes and 
back again one must traverse fifteen leagues of road. Drouet 
evidently went by the side roads, since there was no indication 
at Clermont of his having passed through that town on either 
journey ; but none the less his time had been energetically 
employed. Indeed, it would seem as though this man were 
not subject to fatigue, at all, since by six o’clotik in the morn¬ 
ing he was again riding oft' to Clermont to meet the King, 
and to make, at the head of the procession by which the 
prisoners were escorted, a triun.phal entry into Sainte- 
Menehould. 

If this mad ride of his determined the fate of the royal 
family, it was destined to react upon the life of Drouet him¬ 
self in a way that was no less tragic. By the evening of the 
24th he was in Paris, and was intreduced triumphantly by the 
municipality to the Assembly,® who voted him a reward of 

* Official Report of the Mwnicipality of Sainte-M6nchould. 

*'* National AsBonibly. Sitting of the 24th Juno (about nine in the 
evening:— ' 

The PreeideiU. —Two cloputios of the Commune of Paris ask to bo heard. 
Thoy aro at the bar, and have brought with them the two citizens who 
took the first steps towards the Kinifs arrest. ( Yen I Yen !) 

M. Dacier, one 6f the deputies, then began to speak as follows:— 
Gentlemen,—The General Council of the Commune has deputed us to 
introduce to you tho oitizens who, at Varennes, prevented the King from 
continuing his journey. Once Paris might havo regretted that they weipe 
not bom within her walls, but to-day all Frenchmen are brothers, and’** 
when one of them performs a fine action the glory of it is reflected fipon 
the whole family. (Cheera.) This is M. Drouet, postmaster of Sainte- 
Mdnehoold, who, thinking he had recognised the Ring and Queen, was the 
first who determined to run after them by a oross-counti^ route, and over- , 
took them at Varennes. This is M. Guillaume, his comrade, a dark in the 
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30,000 livres from the nation. His portrait was engraved, 
and piillions of copies were sold. A mouth later his name 
was known the whole of Europe. j 

As a depu^ to the Convention Dronet vote<l for tie King's 
death* sam utirxijt —without delay. In <X*tol)er, ITtld, being 
with the Army of the North, he was t«ikeh prisoner under the 
walls of JVlaubeuge by a flying s<|un<lron of Austrians. Two 
years later, from the rostrum of the Council tjf Five Hundred, 
he told the story of this mlventure himself: 

“ Fnuicheville, who was in command at MaulxMigis” he sai<l, 
“declared that the town could not hold out long, and that it 
was ncces-sarv that some reliable man, cajiahle of caiTying his 
|X)int, should make his way through the Austrian lines and 
bike information to Paris of the critical situation of the 
pl(U-e. 

“ I felt that it wimlil Ix' for the iniinite ailvanbigi? of the 
Hepuhlic that I shouM undertakt* this enterprisi*. Did I 
|K‘rish, my death woiihl inspiix* the sol^^ier with a longing for 


Hcjrvaw <U’p[%rtiiu*nt, wh<i him, ami with him t^sik &U 

the nii-oBureH that resiilu**! in iiuttiiii; an eml t«) the Kiiik'n jmirney. 
M. broui'l will a**!# AKHt*iiihiy'H iHTiniaHimi to iliawrilxj all that he 
witii 088 e<l ami did in connoftioirwith I Inn all'.iir. ( Ym! y<«.') 

77n /’ri-ill) lit. -V. Ilroiiet, joii have mir |»••rmisMl<)ll. 

And Drouel Im-kiiii to i*|S‘ak, <|Uite ealmly, ijiiit<* at his eaw*. Then 
RUildeiily he liroke forth jiito that H|H'eiai kind of .-Imjiienee whieh later on 
he was so often to disiilay on the jilatforni of the t^invention. His s|M!eeli, 
os repnsluced in Vol. .\VII of the J'arliann-ntary Andiives (p. ftOK), ia 
clear, prts;is»', and, so to H|M-nk, roiinh ; one fe, la that the oraUir ia 
prepared to lia<'k up every word he uin-rs with a hlow. This {s'lLsant was 
not in the least intimidated hy the solemn trappintts of the Assc-mhiy ; ho 
went straif^ht on, iirrangiiiit his narrative mi'thiHlieally and fornettiiiK no 
pieture«<pi<* <h'lad 4>raimisini5 phras<s, 7'her*! is no ilonot that th<r 4h‘ntittes 
felt theiiiselvea to lie in the presenec of i>oni<oiir. Itrouel’s triimi|ili wan 
jpreat. Ho was ri'peat^sllv int*‘tTupt*sl hy elopers, W fen h<j ha<l finishtsl 
th# I’residetUt tmik up the. talc. “The National Assemhly, ’ he sai.!, 
“ has roeoiverl you with the enthusiasm that is iliie to *'iti7.ens so /.eahnia 
for the public weal, to tn»*n who iiavo p<’rhaps savnl France from a 
disastrous war. Thi Coniinuiie of I’ari.. regn-ts that you w<to imt Isiru 
ns her son, hut all France claims you for h*;r own, sinaKi it ia she that ha* 
licen saved by you. The National Asaenibly unilertakiai to ri’eogniao t^ 
services that you have reiidereil Uj the country, iH'lfs to aHsiiro y<xi of ita 
Mtisfoction with your conduct, atal invites you t‘> take part in the present 
*^mtling.*’ 

*^n the 7th of July, 179.3, Drouct, as a memlsir of the Omimitt43o of 
Public hiafety, visited the Temple priwm with his colleague Maure, 
Chabot, and Dumont. This was the first time that Marie Antoinette h^ 
seen Drouet, for l|e did not appear before the royal family during the night 
* at Varennoa. 
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revenge and would increase his energy twofold; did I succeed, 

I should bring new life into the neighbouring country, I 
should hastily collect food, forage, the needful ammimition, 
and above all, men : then I should fall upon th/ enemy, after 
having r^ade signals that wovdd be audible from the town. 

I should be able to save Maubeuge and the Republic. 

“ I took a hundred picked dragoons, and on "the 2nd 
October, at midnight, I went forth into the Austrian lines. 
We had agreed to go very slowly and in a compact body, 
for fear of plunging in the darkness into the enemy’s trenches. 
Unfortunately, we could not avoid passing in front of a camp 
of infantry: the whistling of the bullets and the reports 
of the guns made our horses start off at a gallop. What I 
held foreseen occurred: we fell into a trench. Several of the 
dragoons were, with myself, unhorsed. I picked myself up 
and seized the first horse I saw ; but a dragoon who had lost 
his entreated me not to desert him in the midst of the enemy. 

I allowed him to nvount behind me, but the horse, being 
young and fiery, became very lively. Five minutes pne^ed, 
and now my escort had advanced too far for mo to be able 
to see in the darkness the direction- in which they had gone. 

“ Thei’c we were, then, the soldier and I, stirrounded by the 
enemy. A few steps farther on we tpet a patrol of the 
enemy’s, composed of five hussars. The dragoon suggested 
yielding, but I charged, shouting : JF'ollozo vwy draffions! 
The enemy retired, but almost at once returned in greater 
numbers. It being necessary to fly, I put spui's to my hoi’se, 
and soon fell into a tleep ravine, where I became unconscious. 
The hussars found me, and slashed me with their sabres ; then 
they carried me away, neaidy dead. When I came to myitelf 
I described myself as a Fi’onch officer. My wounds were 
dressed with tolerable care. Afterwards I declared myself to 
be a representaflve of the people ; and when it was known 
that I was the Drouet who had stopped Louis XVI at 
Varennes I was ruthlessly ill-treated. When I asked foe , 
some bread after fasting for forty-eight hours, a young oflteer 
said to me, ‘ Be off, rogue ! It is not worth while to give 
you any for such a short time ! ’ 

“ I was tlm>wn into a cart. The cmigria especially 
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loaded me with insults. IVince CollorAlo, before whom 
I was taken, told me that the Prenoh were faithless, for they 
had just sent against La Vcndt« the garrison of Mayence, 
who had promised not to serve against the Empeiwr again 
during this war. 

“ Soon after this I was taken iK'forfVj General I Atoiir. 
I was lo^cd with irons, and coverctl with wounds mid in a 
state that at all events witnessetl to iny courage and shoidd 
have won some consideration from a soKlier. This man struck 
me twice heavily in the stomach with his fist, and when I fell 
he spat in my ftu*e. ‘ I am defemvless,' I said, ‘ and you 
insult mo ! Ijet these chains lx* ivmovwl if you dara, and 
give me a sword. WouimUsI though I am in several {wirts of 
my Ixxly, you would imt «lare to loi>k me in the fmv.’ lie 
became mure furious than ever, and the guards ttxik me 
away. 

“I was dragged away then. I wils thrown half naked 
U(x>n some straw, with my feet an<l han^s in irons, in a damp 
and poisonous cell. I remained there for stane months." * 

'ITIPIU is always a |>i()nant pleasure in revising autohio- 
gi'aphical dtK’unicVits, and Ip' a happy ehante we aiv able to 
eom(Mire Drouet'sjiarratixe with that of the Austrian otHcer 
who arresteil him. lie was calltsl Haron ^'e^^inan«^ ile 
Stetlen, and took notes <lay by ilay of his “ impressions of 
the war." A iiumlx'r of the note-lxxiks have lx‘en lost, but 
that of Oetolx'r, whieh is mnnlK’riHl 14, still exists, 

and in it are the following lines -- 

“'riic captain in command having Ixtai st'verely woumhsl, 
I was commanding the s«jua<lron that hml lx*en M*nt to the 
outyosts, and as we weix* Ix-ing |K*rjx,'tuidly hai’as.stsl by the 
enemy, I was unable to slwp, and was writing my ri’|)oi’t on 
the last affair. At abtnit midnight we still luul a gixxl fire, 
and I st‘t to work to write to Max ® as well. • Then the i<lea 
came into my head to ride out with a eerbiin numlK*r of niy 
men to reconnoitre in the direction of a little co|>«e tliat 

^ of the 28th Nivusf, year IV. 

^ We owe this extract to Al. Kenlinanfl F5ac, graiuiaon of ijaron 
Ferdiniuid do Mtettea We hope that M. Itao will accept our moat aiiiocre 
thanks. 

a * M. de Stettea’s cousin. 
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seemed to me suspicious. We had hardly gone the distance 
of a hundred paces when I saw a man near a tree hastily 
mounting his horse. I cried ^ He discharg^l his 

pistol a\me, and began to shout to a troop of*about sixty 
soldiers 'who were behind him, * ^ mot! Here are the 

Austrians!’ ♦ j i i • i 

“ With our white uniforms, when we had no cloaks with 
us, we were always conspicuous from a'distance; 
and some of my men were not wearing cloaks 
that evening. We saw that this detachment 
was intending to surprise our outposts by 
advancing cautiously, but their numbers were 
not considerable. They attacked us with 
great violence in order to force their way 
through, but after a lively resistance I suc¬ 
ceeded in scattering the greater number; and 
their leader, and some of his men who had 
been disarmed and dismounted, were handed 
over to me as prisoners. The officer was not 
wearing a complete military uniform. J^^had 
a green cloth coat, like an ordinary citizen’s, 
with the epaulets, waistcoat, and hat of his 
profession, as well as the breeches and boots. 
I questioned him as to this peculiarity, end he said the reason 
was because the other coat vfas being dried. 

“ A short time afterwards the following fact was reported 
to me. One of my men had given some schnaps-and-watcr 
to one of our prisoners who had received a sword-cut and 
could only walk with difficulty. He had confided to my man 

_for he understood something of his language—that his 

chief was some one notable who had been very ihuch taVked 
about, but he did not know his name. I had not yet had 
him searched. went up to him and asked his name. He 
answered something that I could not understand, and I 
informed him that he was to be searched, and saw it done on 

the spot. ' 

“ He then told me voluntarily that he was called I^uet. 
Tins name, which I knew in connection with the sad circuin- 

> Qui vive t 
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stances of the fli^t of the King of France, reduced me to a 
state of the deepest emotion. Nothing itn{>ortaiit was 
founcf upon him but some rct'cnt orders, a triangidaf medal 
of yellow m(yd, a silver watch with three cases attd some 
patriotic emblems, a bronze seal for sealing letters, and some 
onions in one of his pockets. My men* tricfl to midtreat 
him, and even in their exasperation to kill him where he 
stood. I useil every means to kei'p them (piiet, and I had 
the greatest trouble to protect him. Although my authority 
throughout the eainpaign hiul never Ik'c'U called in question, 
mul my soltliers were altogether ilevotwl U> me, we had a 
very serious disagreement on the subject of this iniui Drouet, 
and I was obligetl to push niy horse right up in front of him, 
making it plain with all the enniestiu*ss at my command that 
he was to be taken alive to the Arclnluke, who would ilispose 
of him in the pro|K’r way; and I threatem'd to have the men 
shot in camp if anything else were done. Hut it was with 
the greatest diJficulty that I got him safely to the camp, by 
protecting him the whole time with my Tiorse and my swonl, 
t)n"^iVi+rTng in camp I was warmly congratulaUsl by my 
superior officers, mid after the examination of the prisoners, 
at which I assisted, some of our men wei'c lashisi up and 
floggeil. Drouet thankisl me warmly for liaving savtsl him 
from death, and iKire witness in the presi'iice of my command¬ 
ing officers to tfie service 1 liiul rendered liiin. lie askisl 
|)ennission to give me his watch, but 1 dis-liiusl to iwcept it, 
saying that it would lie useful to him. Then he gave me his 
bronze .seal, which I always kept with great care, ami was 
often lK‘ggetl to show. 

“ The next dav Drouet was taken off under g(K>d isn'ort 
to ispiellierf^ near Hriinii.'’ 

Droiict's capture was a great grief to the patriots, and the 
whole of France shuddered at the story of tlje tortures that 
the Austrians inflicUxl on “the man of Varennes.” 'ITiey 
had, it was said, shut him up in a cage, with his head and 
Jliafftls fixed in a pillory; and here he would have dieil of 
hunger if he had not been saved by an old man—Gerard 
Meunier—the father of ten children, who at the risk of his 
\jfc took some food to the prisoner, 'llie most amazing thing 
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in the affair is that, a year later, the victorious French dis¬ 
covered at Brussels the iron cage in which Drouet had been 
tortur^. It was brought to Paris, and Barere begged that 
it migh^ be hung in the HaU of the ConvenySn ”; but the 
deputies were not particularly anxious to carry on their 
deliberations under such a heavy machine of Damocles, and ^ 
preferred the suggestion of Sergent that the contrivance 
should be placed at the feet of the statue of Liberty in the 
Place de la Revolution. Here it was guarded by a veteran 
whose office consisted in repeating from time to time, 

“ Citizens, such are the benefits that are being prepared for 
you by tyrants.” 

Gerard Meunier received 6,000 livres in cash, and a pension 
of 1,500 livres, revertible to his ten children.^ 

The cage apparently was pure invention. On the 6th 
October, 1793, Drouet had arrived at Brussels with a strong 
escort, on his way to Briinn, and he had been lodged, well 
guarded, first at the public Treasury '^ and afterwards at 
Sainte-Klizabeth. 'Ihere was a great sensation among the 
einiffres who were living in the town. Fersen lost 
going to see “ his rival,” and these two iiAen, who were un¬ 
known to each other, but had engaged with equal zeal in the 
most romantic duel in history, stootl face to face for the first 
time. Drouet doubtless hati no suspicion that this gentle- 
nmn who came to see him w.as the insMgator and organiser of 
the royal flight, and Fei’sen for his part suppressed the 
furious resentment that half choked him at the sight of this 
rustic who had defeated him and wtis now defeated in his 
turn. But on that same evening he wrote the following 
words in his journal—words too valuable not to be quoted 
verbatim :— '* * 

Sunday the Qth .—Drouet ari’ived at eleven o’clock. I 
went with Colonel Harvey to see him in his prison at Sainte- 
Elizabeth. He is a man six foot tall, from thirty-three to 
thirty-four years of age, who would be fairly gOod-looking if 
he were not such a villain. He had irons on his feet VuuL, 

* See Lt ifonilciir, 27th Fructidor, year II. See also in the Aiimiteur 
the re^rt of the sitting of the Convention of the 2nd Venddmiadre, 
year III. , • ^ 

" Monitvwr of Oot. 30th, 1703. 
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hands. We a.sked him if he were the postmaster of Soiiite* 
Mem^ould who hail stopped the King at Varennes^and he 
told U.S tliat jt was he who had been at Vartmnes, biiv tliat it 
was not he wlk> hiui stoppcxl the King. He never oj^'ihhI his 
overcoat, for fear of showing the chain th»^t fastened his right 
foot to his left hand. 'Ilie sight of lids infamous se«>undrel 
filletl me with rage, nml the ivstniint I put iijkiu my>*elf to 
say nothing to him, larause of the Ablk'- de I.imon and the 
(’omte Fitz.Tumes, who were with us, wils really painful to 
me." * 

Thix*c days later the Swtslish nobleman writes again : 

“ Droiu't was taken yestenlay to the house of the (’omte 
de Melteriiieh, where he was (|uestiomst. lie Ik'gaii by 
ileelaring that he woiihl answer e\erythiiig, but that if he 
knew of a weak side of Maulkaigi* whieh might t'u ilitale the 
eaptiu-e of the town,he would not tell of it. . . . With ivganl 
to the King's arn'st, he said that it was the postmaster of 
Chalons who eame to tell him that .Made Koineiif ttrrivisl 
^'our afti'r the King, so jrn'atlv fatigiusl that he 
could not go any farther, and had infornusl him that the 
King and his family were i« that carriage, and that somi'imi* 
at Siinte-Meneliowld ought to Im‘ tolil t«» run after (hem and 
stop them.' 'That he (I)rouet) h.ul slarleil otf, and luul 
airived at Varennes ?hre<‘-«piarters of an hour Is-fon* tlu; 
King; that, guessing there would lit some hussars Ihetv. he 
hml dismounted at the inn that he usually fnapienhsl,-'* and 
had, as he ex|a<-ted, found some there; that a IxKlyguanl hml 
arrivcsl a moment later to warn them ; * that In; hml tlwu gone 
to warn his friends, ami hml barricaded the hriilp*. I le gave 
no #ther dot^dls as to the arrest, which was curried out by 
the munici{>id htnly and in which he took no |)art, liuving 

carefully avoided ttp|iearing la-fore the King, and having never 

• 

' Le Ct-mte tie Fereen et la Coiir ile France, Vol. II., p. Il.t. 

I>ouet'ii TcnipD, then, waa this ; liomiaif arrives) at (’liillons at alsiut 
fivo o’clocli (one Attur after tho bnrline lia<i |iaKse.I throiigii), and Kent Vivl 
He postmaster of CiiAIom, to w.sm Sainle-Mi'-nutionld. 'Fhe u|>s)iot ot 
this v^fy important evidence is lliat, according to Drouet- tiy wane mcaiiM 
whose details he knew nothing of, unless Fcrseti inisundcntitw them —the 
newrs of the Sight travelled uong tho road one Aour te/er tlian the royal 
family theiuselvei. 

** Evidently thg JSrae cTOr. 
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shown any lack of respect towards him. That he had not 
accompanied the King, and had been in no way want^ig in 
respect'towards him; that he had arrived in^Paris a day 
before t(ie King. ./ 

“ WitTh regard to the King’s death, he said he had voted for 
it because he believed it was necessary, like the death of Jesus •> 
Christ; and moreover, what had decided him wa» that the 
King was accused of being the cause of the armies entering 
Champagne, since everything was done in his name and for him. 

“ He is a man of no education, but it is thought that he 
writes better (than he speaks), for he said several times that 
he could answer the (jucstions that were put to him better in 
writing. lie said that everything he did he would do again.” ^ 

A month later, after a rough journey across Germany, 
Drouet was imprisoned at Urlinn, in Moravia, in that fortress 
of Spielberg that was to be made famous later on by Sylvio 
Pellic-o. 

Through the window of his cell Drouet was able to sec a 
little corner of the landscape : the last houses of a si ibprb, 
some gaj'dens, a little river, with a boat moored under the 
wilhiws. He pictured himself free, unfitsteiiing the Imat, 
drifting with the current to the Danube, and thence reaching 
Constantinople; and the most fantastic scheme of esca|)e grew 
up ill his adventurous mind. The Sjiiidberg fortress crowns a 
precipitous rwk, and the'pi-tsoner’s idea was to descend to the 
\i\n\i\ hy thf help of a luirachutc ! He set to work at once. 
His clothes, sewn one to the other by means of a carp’s bone, 
and the wood of his bedstead cut up into thin laths, funiisheil 
the materials for the contrivance, with which he twice ex|)eri- 
mented successfully in his cell. How did he baflle* the 
watchfulness of his jailers ? 'I'iie story is full of improbability ; 
but is there not a touch tif extravagance in the lives of all 
these men of the Revolution, who hatl vowed themselves, it 
would seem, to the pui'suit of the unexjiected and the im¬ 
possible ? It is at all events a fact that one night Drqjiet, 
having sawn tlirough his bai's and unfurletl his apparatus, toolT'* 
the lea|j—closed his eyes and sprang out. 'Pile fall was 
terrible. He droppetl upon the rock from a height of two 
* Li Comte dc Fersen et /a Coiir de France, Vol. II., 94. 
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hundrnl feet, breaking; his Ixmos as he fell; ami as the sentries 
hiul 4etl in a ptuiie before this fearfuI-hMtkiii}; iiim*hi|ie as it 
issiie<i from,the sitlc of the fortress in the nij^ht, the wretched 
man lay in tortures at the find of the walls until t|t%vbreak.* 

* It was thus that In* th-s^Tilnsl tho s»lvcnturt> laloroii to his c<>lli*ao[uos ;— 

“All iiiv <lri’«nis wert- of »ii_>s t»i I hail Iks'ii carrip*! otF to 

LiixonilsjWff, to tln' fortress of S|in*lls'rf!, iii Mora>ia. It is situattsi on 
thi! litth- riv«T Si-lmart/, uhioli tlows into the IKiiiiiIh'. Ki’oni niy wiiulow 
I t'ouUI Hi-<- II litili' lH.iit that I iii<l<'iitl\ loiipil to run otf with, liy 
ilriftiiitt with tli<‘ •uiirt'iit I r-i' nihl hiiM* n'lnhoil thi' Piinuls', niiil from tin* 
IXiniils' iwiKnisI into till' |{la< k S<ni, wIu’|i>-<‘ I ho|H'<i it woiihl not Is* im 
|sw>.»il>li- to ^I't to Con^t.lntln<l|>lI•. Itiit to n-iK'li tin* IsHit it wiis niM-t'ssnry 
to hreak tlu- U«ri« of iiiv wiiulow iiml tlinu nivsi-lf on to ii tcrnii-o, whoni'o, 
to riwh tho |•l.illl, I kIiouIiI Ikixo Io hurl injM-tf over ii i>ro<'l|iioo, for tho 
torraoo of this fortioi"*, whu h hlmsl iijmui n iiuoiintoiis liliitT of ns'k, wiis 
two hiiiKlroil foot Ills. VO I ho jil.iiii. 

“I Is-j'iin hy toarmi: out tho nst that hohl my I'liitaiiis, ami also two 
strontt ovo-lsilts a fiH»t .iml a h.ilf in loii^th, with whiili my hara hail 
rooonlly Is'on •-tioii^tlionisl. I iiKo kimiii siitiooihsl in loi»sonin|* my luirs, 
whit h i io|>l.iooii in Mil h a way that in\ l.ihours ooiihl not Im< ilotoi tt'il. 
At last I Wiis |M>ssossi’tl of tho moans of iiaiiiii; my nsun ; tho no>l thin){ 
was to liiol out how I loiihl loavo tin f<iitio''S, how I ooiilil i-loh tho 
Isittom of that plot iiiii'i’ twi> hiinilioil foot tii tlopth, whi-ri' moroovor 
sovoral sontrio- won- plaootl at iiitorials of two huniltoil yaitls. 1 hail 
• O' .111 *.'• isf piiK-iiiiiip io|M's. J ilooiiloil to oon*'liuot a paiaohuli', for 
tho sohliors, whon ihoy saw a (:ioat Imlkv ohjoi t iIohoi niiiiii.' from tho 
skii's, woulil ruiiawi^, an I 1 shoiihl niako a ilaxh (or t ho nini h ilosiroil Isiat. 

** I not towoik at onoo. 1 Hiro up ootton i aps anil st in kin^s, ami so 
m.ailo invsolf soino rtiroiol. A (ishlsuio sor\oi| mo for a iioisllo, ami with 
piooos o{ I loth sown toyothor ami sup|sirto<l l>\ hits of woisl^oin from my 
ooll I siioocoiloil in maki«>< inysolf a soi t of |strasol Tho ooihnf{ of my 
rmmi was hi;;h anil hail a ooriino i'uht foot from tho floor, from wlin li 
I niton (hmn inyHolf to tho Ihsir with mw mat liitio without fooliin: tho 
slifihtost shixk. I |a‘r»uaihsl inysolf tliat out of ilisirs tho nioator 
roHistani o of tho air wouhl supisirt niolM-ttir. . . . 

“At lust ovcrythinn wivsroiwly. The 21st of .Iiiiig, I7tt4, hml oomo, tho 
annivorsary of an ora famous in tho annah' of tho Kopuhho ami in tho 
hibUiry of my lifo I oiioso that ilay for my oh< a|>o. . . . An illnoss 
provontcil no; from oarryiiij! out my ilosittn, ami it wua ilnrintt iho ihuhl of 
thaOth of .fuly that I tmik it m haml. f ojs-tnil mv iiiin iniio ami t >to out 
mj"l«irs, wlfiih woro onlv apparontly fasii-mil. ’I'w loo I atti mptisl to 
launch mywlf ujHin tho air, twioo an i.iiisiMo jiowor soomod to hohl im- 
Imi’k, for naturo, sooinj; my ilostruotion so usir, riioilnl fiom olx-yiim tho 
diotatc* of my heart. At last I t<sik si-veial pai-es tMi<'kwaril.s, tln-n, 
rushinp at full HjM'tsl with my i-yos olosoil, I prooi|iit.t4i'il iiiyHclf into the 
depths of the ahyss, 

“Tho rapidity of my fall was snoh that I erio«l out at omc, / nmn<lt<id 
mmu. lJut I wa.s iiiistakon : all that 1 foil at first was that one of my fm-t 
waa^iiitc ntinih. A wall was in front of mo, ami i wislusl to rise in order 
to get over it, hut my hsot, whi< h wa.s hroketi, pr<-vi-ritiH| mo, and 1 Is'gan 
to feel great pain. It Issnme so acute that I screamisl aloud .”—Le 
Monilf.ur of the 'iSfh Nivijse, year IV. 

„ I>roitet's atory was printed, nc-nt to every continunc in France, and 
truialaiod into every language. 
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He was taken back, dying, and put in a more seciu^ cdl. At 
the end^of six weeks he was on his feet again ; at the end of 
six months he was free. Of all the members pf the royal 
family w^o had travelled in the berline that was stopped at . 
Varennes none survived but the daughter of Louis Xyi; and 
this child was the price demanded by Austria for Drouet’s 
liberty. The exchange was made; and I do ^not think that 
the greatest dramatists have devised any more striking chain 
of contrasts and incidents than this. 

The ex-postmaster, once more triumphant, returned to 
Paris, and on the very first day, amid the cheers of the 
Council of Five Hundred, he told the story of his amazing 
adventures. For the second time he was at the summit of 
fortune ; but he did not stay there long, for before six months 
had passed he was a prisoner for the third time. Having 
compromised himself in the conspiracy of Babeuf, he was im¬ 
prisoned in the Abbaye, but escaped by a chimney-flue and 
hobbled off through tly^ streets, walking very slowly on account 
of his leg, which was only half healed. He was ove rtake n bv 
some soldiers who were pursuing the fugitive, who asl^ the 
same man “ if he had not seen a prisoner ruriiiing away as fast 
as he could.” “No,” he answered; “and4besides, I don’t 
make it mjs.business to stop escaping prisoners.” Upon which 
the soldiers went on their way. " 

On the fallowing day Drouec contributed a detailed account 
of his escape to the Journal ties Ivommcs Wbres^ Then he crossed 
the frontier into Switzerland, embarked at Genoa for India 

* Tho letter to the Journal den homme* lihres, tridi, 3rd Fructidor, 
year IV, was written to “save trouble to all the anecdotists.” Drouot 
desoribes how, on tho 22nd Floral, “as soon as ho was throvn alive iUto 
tho tomb,” he wont into his cell and got up tho chimney ; “ an iron grating 
stopped him, but on it he found a bundle of rope, a saw for cutting iron, 
and several other tools.” The Abbajre apparently was not a carefully 
inspected prison. After working for eight days he succeeded in escaping 
by this chimney and the roofs. Ho was “obliged to stop in a dark alley 
to tidy himself up a little, and brush from his doM-stained clothes the 
marks of his escalade.” This delay, and “his half-healed leg, wMgh 
prevented him, whether ho liked it or not, from appearing much hurried,” « 
gave time to a patrol to catch him up. He answered them as we nave 
seen. “ This is my latest conspiracy,’’ adds Drouet, “ for I do not doubt 
that the chmiannerie will find evidence of conspiracy here too. And on 
this occasion, at all events, I have given them tne advantage of seeing me 
in the very act.” • 
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under the name of Martiny, landed at the Canaries, where he 
fought against the English when they attaeked Tenei^e, n~ 
turned to France after the 18th of Fnictidor, and received a 
new indemnity of 30,000 francs as a I'irtim to the hatred t}f 
kinffa aiti of their ineorriffible /wrf *which did not pre¬ 
vent him from accepting shortly afterwards fnnii the Emperor 
the sub-prefecture of Saintc-Menehould and the title of 
Chevalier of the I^cgion of Honour. Na|K>l«'on, a.s he fastened 
the cross on the chest of the «>x-pi»stmaster, said t«» him, 
“ M. Drauct, you have altensl the face of the eartli.” 

This was why, when the Kiiipin- fell, the Ki'storation did 
not forgive him. On the King's (ii-st return the retire*! post¬ 
master hod simply Ixsiii «leprive<l »if his »>tfict* of suh-prc‘fect; 
but after \Vaterhx>, as lu- wits cousideri'd to have contributed 
to the usurper's ret uni, he was tn'attsl as a “dangenius 
character.” Ixing Ixfore the regieiih's hail lKs>n banished by 
law a search for him was instituteil. 'I'lie onler to “ nin him 
down” is dateil Octolx>r Jitth, 181,^ and the ]x>Iicv of 
. At D(«cajtt,> miule it a point of honour to cali'li the “ infainoim 
Drouet,” for su*‘h was the epithet sanctioneil by the letters of 
the Government. They e«jK*ctisl to captun; him at No. 31 
Hue lies Fosst^ Stiint-Marcel, where, m-conling to the statx*- 
mcnt of the Due d lyi vns who was not almve making himself 
into a police agent for the ixv^ision, the ex-(’onventionist 
had sc‘t up a printing press for nfvoliitionary writings; but 
no one was found there but his youngi*st son, Victor Auguste 
Drouet, who declareil that heditl not know what hail Ixx'onie 
of his father. I’his disap|X)intment only whettisl the zeal of 
the Goveniment, and at the enil of 1816 the whole staff of 
th? Commissioner of Police, the special agents of M. IXvaze, 
the military police, the prefects of thi: Meuse, of the 
Ardennes, and of the Marne, the sub-prefects and jmrquetn «»f 
Sainte-M^nehould, Verdun, and Saint-Mihfe*!, and nil the 
brigades of constabulary, were occiipieil in tnurking the regi- 
cidfc; not to mention Dr. Normnnd, a worthy physician of 
Saiffte-Menehould, who brought to this chase even more zeal 
than the officials, seeing that his wife, rUe Christine Mencke, 
had left him for the cz-Conventionist. 

Drouet, according to various sources of information, woe 
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said to have taken refuge at Bar with his relations the 
Demoisflles Lebel, or at Bambluzin with his former colleague 
Courtois; he was soiight succe^ively at Trij^court, at 
Maugami, at Vavincourt, at Lavoye, at Vienne-la-ViUe, at 
Corrupt, at Neufouf, and at Le Bois d'Espense. To track 
Drouet had become a sport to which the police devoted them¬ 
selves with the tenacity of the persistent gamblen Their 
efforts resulted in the discovery of Claude Fran 9 oi 8 Drouet, 
ex-captain of constabulary, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
the second son of the “ infamous postmaster.” He was pack¬ 
ing his boxes for a journey to Brazil, and for two years 
had heard nothing of his father, with whom he had 
quarrelled. 

And if the police were half demented on the subject, the 
peasants, who were much entertained by the perpetual dis¬ 
appointments of the authorities, did not fail to mislead them. 
The wildest information was seriously received, and the people 
delighted in despatching the police to ransack some old 
abandoned quarries near Sainte-M«^nehuuld ; or iq^ sending 
them down among the reservoirs of the Abbey of Beaulieu, 
where it was known for a certainty that the* regicide was in 
hiding; or in organising battues in the mosl» inaccessible dis¬ 
tricts of the forest of Argonne. A woman called Belval- 
Piesvaux led the police to a little hovel in the depth of the 
woods, whither, she said, fthe carried food every day to the 
outlaw. When the men had been blockading the hut for 
twelve days the woman Piesvaux unblushingly confessed that 
she had received twenty francs fram Drouet Futnier “ to play 
this trick upon the agents of the police.” The Prefect of 
Police, having come to an end of his resources, evcm thougnt 
of ostensibly discharging an honest constable called Gamier, 
a discreet and trustworthy member of the force, who by this 
meains might be able ** to worm himself into the confidence of 
the ill-disposed.” Finally, a respectable priest of Nancy, the 
Abb4 Diigrelette, gave the information that a sister 'Vf 
Drouet's, a nun of Saint-Charlcs, had confessed that the ‘ex- 
Conventionist had died at Sainte-Menehould in a house that 
she was unable to indicate, and that he had been buried in a 
cellar. This settlement of the matter, whether it were true 
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or falae, saved the honour of the police. It was accepted 
eagerly, and the affair was entered in the ngister^ to the 
great contciit of all the authorities, prefects, mayors, and 
magistrates of the Eastern district, who for two years had 
been robbed of their sleep by it.* • 

Drouet, however, was not dead. He had remained hidden 
in Paris %intil the end of ISIS, and hail obtained possession of 
the passport and of a copy of the Iiaptisinal certificate of a 
certain Nicolas Severin Mai*qje.ssc, a nieclianic who like him¬ 
self was bom at Sainte-Mcnchoiii<l, but of Liegois parents. 
Furnished with these references and disguised as a carter, 
Drouet went to Saint-Denis, wliere he hired himself out as an 
ostler to an undertaker of military funerals, and while there 
he engaged himself as a master gaiter-maker—f«ir he knew all 
tnules—in the serv ice of thc'lx’gion of the I lautes Alpes, with 
whom he started for Hrian\’on. At the end of eighteen 
montlis the fictitious Mai.*rgcsse, feeling sure that he was now 
secure from suspicion, sent in his resignation luid si-ltled down 
at Ma^t'tt with a (Tcnnan woman who passed as his wife. 
This was none other than Christine Mencke, a native of 
Creustnach, the lawful spouse of Dr. Norniand, who was at 
that time hunting for her in all the villages of the district of 
Saintc-Menchould. ^Christine in 1817 was fortj^ycjars old; 
she was clumsy and ugly, and a very strong (iermaji accent 
made her conversation nearly unintelligible.* 

Monsieur and Madame Mai=i^?cssc settlcfl first in the house 
of a certain Sieur Violet, a tanner, on the Quai <le la 8m>ne, 
and afterwards hired a lotlging at No. 23 Hue Mnnici|>ale, 
in Ihc house of Sieur I^uis ITiibcrt. Maergesse was not 
coffimunicAtivc. He hatl describeil himself as a “ mechanic 
and distiller,” and acoonlingly in March 1817 he established 
at Chamay, in partnership with Sieur Dumoulin, a distiller}' 
for manufacturing alrohol from vinc-sho#ts, which only 
worked for six months—precisely the length of time necessary 
ftiF Maergesse to obtain a certificate of residence from the 

‘ ^ith reeard to this search aeo Vw campagw potiHire tow la Jtttiwira- 
(ION, by Anu^ Leaorta, keeper of the records of ta Mei^. Kxtrart frw 
tha TranaaetknM of the Soctety of Letters, Sdanoe, and Art, of Bar-ie-Dw, 
Srd Series, VoL X. 

* Noiiemtd Arthivet, Wr. 6712. 
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Mayor of Chamay, on the strength of which he secured 
a passport for the country round Lyons and the Juraj* In 
the following year a fresh passport, procured by presenting 
the first, enabled him to undertake a second journey, to 
Bourg, Cognac, Lisieux, Charleville, and Sevres. 

Returning to Ma 9 on, Macrgesse resumed his isolated life. 
He saw no one but Goyon, formerly Mayor of the town, 
but now removed from that office, once an ardent patriot 
whom all Ma 9 on had known by the nickname of Goyon-la- 
Nation. In 1822 Goyon, on his way to Lorraine, passed 
through Sainte-Menehould, from whence he brought back 
to his friend Macrgesse 2000 francs.^ The people who 
made it their business to know everything declared that 
Macrgesse had a patron in Paris who often sent him little 
sums of money. And, indeed, it was not hard to guess that 
there was some mystery in the life of this taciturn, suspicious 
man, who avoided all social gatherings and showed himself 
as seldom as possibleo He was regarded as “ a survivor of 
the great upheaval.” In those strange days, when .the over¬ 
due accounts of the Revolution were being balanced, there 
were so many jieople who had ono£ been rich and were now 
ashamed of their poverty, so many new millionaii'es embar¬ 
rassed by tteiir riches, so many emigres out of their element in 
the France they hadleft twenty years before,and unrecognisable 
to all alike, whether victors or vantjuished, that either from 
respect for undeserved sorrow.s, or from indifference to 
misfortunes that were only too common, veiy little attention 
was paid to the case of an unknown man who kept quiet and 
claimed nothing. 

Macrgesse therefore did not excite curiosity > for lodg. 
This lame man with the cunning eyes and tangled hair, 
without relations and without ambition, was evidently 
some one quite ordinary. His wife made plain pastry, which 
she retailed at the window of the ground-floor, and sold to 
the housewives of the quarter. Cvery morning at his doorWl^ 
Macrgesse split the wood into sticks and diluted the pftste 
for the waffles. Who would have suspected that this resigned 
creature, so humble in appearance and so bent in the back, 
* National Archive*, Fr. 6712. 
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was the fiery Conventionist whose romantic epic had 
staggered the world ? , 

And he h^piself—what did he think ? What did he expect 

* of the future? Did he not look for some new turn of 
fortune's wheel ? As he was afraifl of appearing anywhere^ 
and of compromising himself, he took in no {wipers and nci’er 
w'ent to m cafrf. He was tlierefore de|K‘ndent on the gtvssip of 
his neighbours, and knew nothing of {mlitics; his hungry 
imagination, having nothing to feeil itself u|M>n and being 
overwrought from its long fast, createtl disasters and dreamt 
of iin{K>s8ibilities. lie was one of those—and they were many 
at that time—who, every night as they went to Klec{>, said to 
themselves, “ It will be to-morrow, ” eoniident that the ilay- 
light would bring them the news of the fall t>f Uic Iknirbons 
anil the retaliation of the proscrilxsl {wirly. What de|>ths of 
anxiety must have Ikh-'ii hidden in the eoininonphu'e question. 
What ? which he asked every morning in his iiutifiertMit 
voice of the neighlxiurs he met on the stairs or of the clients 
of Madanip Maergesse. 

l)y dint of much scheming he succ'ceileii in making imiuaint- 
nnee with the valift of an aged gentleman whose house was but 
a few steps distaift from his own shop, lie heanl that this 
old man's sight was ^ery weak, and the idea nccu’^tsi to him 
“ to get himself recommendeil as a giwwl reniler.” 'Die 
ci-devant sent for Maergesse, took* him on trial, and finally 
enp^nged him. Drouet at last saw the daily pa{K*rs.‘ ICvery 
day he went to rcail the Qiiotidicnm’ anil the (iasette fie France 
to the old royalist, for none but the ultra-white journals 
were allowed to come near tliis gentlirmaii, who, when he hail 
boAi^ratifieil by hearing at length of the smallest actions and 
movements of the au^uit family and of the cercmiiniiw of the 
Court, askeil again and again for the cliKpient ilintril>es which 
Martaininlle and Geiioude Inuncheil against H-hc {Je''tilential 
brood to w’hom France owed all her troubles. 

^y means of {witient stratagem anil constant concession 
Dn^et-Maergesse {lersuatlcd the old noble that it would oflor 
all be veiy edifying to hear the pitiful answers of the rcvolu- 

, ' JVbtes Hittariqwu, by Marc-Antoine Baudot, ez-member of the National 

Conveatioa 
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tionists to these thunders of anathema, and in this way he led 
the inveterate legitimist to take in the Constttidwnai ai^ the 
Mimerve. Thus the outlaw was enabled to re^Eile himself 
with the refreshing prose of the liberal journals, at the same 
time taking every i^are to hide his enjoyment. For as soon 
as they had been read the determined royalist, who lost his 
temper with great regularity, insisted on the papers being 
destroyed in his presence, lest the poisonous infection should 
contaminate minds that were less proof against it than his 
own. And thus, with the hands that stopped the royal 
carriage and hurled the monarchy to destruction, the regicide 
was obliged to bum, in the very presence of a gloating 
ci-devcmtf the papers that seemed to him to be the last—and 
very feeble—breath of the Revolution to which he had sacri¬ 
ficed his life. 

A wise man once advised those who disbelieved in God to 
make a detailed study of His action in the narrow sphere of 
an individual life, whn’e undeniable evidence of His existence 
at once becomes obvious. The case of Drouet supports the 
view of this philosopher, for chance alone, excellent dramatist 
though it be, is incapable of devising such a punishment as 
this, ingeniously combining as it does the usublime and the 
ridiculous^) 

'rhe old nobleman, like many another, instinctively 
abhorred the Revolution, because it had been “ effected with¬ 
out sufficient grounds,” and had “ upset many customs.” No 
doubt Maergesse was often obliged silently to endure his im¬ 
precations against the “ author of all our ills ”—“ the 
audacious bandit, the infamous Drouet,” whose crime had 
brought so many disasters in its train. One day,, whe.j^J.he 
royalist's tone had been more bitter than usual, the pride of 
Maergesse rose in revolt, and he let slip the words, “ Never¬ 
theless, he broke up the ground."^ TTien, as the old man 
pricked up his ears, he again assumed his humble manner and 
gave a fresh turn to the conversation by saying ** that he i^ul 
been a gardener, and had even taken lessons from a famous 
English landscape gardener.” The old seigneur^ whose 
favourite dreams were of lawns and romantic plantations, in¬ 
stalled his reader in his coimtry house. Drouet had travelled ' 
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mudi and seen many things: he planted groves, scooped out 
dry wver^beds, and raised little hills two‘feet hi^^J in retiuu 
for which he was well lodged, well fed, sheltered from all in- 
> trusion, anS certain of a peaceful future—which others 
perhaps would have declined on the samp terms. If he had 
been a proud man he would often have thought of those of 
his colleagues who were living in exile, with a proud look and 
an empty stomach, carrying themselves haughtily under the 
blighted name of regicide. 

When the winter came Maergessc retunied to the town. 
'Fhc ilefeat of the Spanish Cortes distressed him so much tliat 
he fell ill. It is plain that if his real name was unknown to 
the authorities he hml nevertheless revealetl it to a few 
intimate friends, for in February 1821' a certain Aloilanie 
C'haletlon wrote to Mtuiaine Husson, a sister of the Conven- 
tionist, who hml come from Suinte-Menelundd during the 
preceding year to spend a few <lays at Ma^'on • “ Your 
bn>ther has Ixjen ill for a week. Tlie.tloctor told us that he 
did not consider him to be out of danger. He is at present 
very wealT, but the stiitc of his stomach is good. I heanl him 
sav that he did* nut wis^ any meml)er of his family t«> be 
told of it except, yourself." 

Two months later, in the aftcnicHm of the 11tj|^ of April, 
the woman Maeige^* ap|K*are<l at the Mairif. Slie stateil 
that Maergesse hail died at tenv>'ck>ck that morning, and tliat 
he hod charged her to reveal that his name was not 
Maergesse but Drouet, and that he was the regicide who hatl 
been so long sought by the whole fxiliee force of the kingdom. 
The |HK»r w’oman's distress, combined with her accxjnt, 
rastflted yi a wild document being drawn up in which the 
^o^er Conventionist was described os Jean Baptiste 'Vrottiy 
native of Menoue?- 

Much as the authorities would have lik^ to blind them¬ 
selves to the fact, they were forced to recognise that the man 
question was really the ex-Conventionist and regicide, 
^ and he had eluded their vigilance to the end. The 

gentleman whose reader he had been nearly died of shock and 
horror. The letters that passed between the prefect and the 

* Bandot’s .Yotes Hvioriqmu. * National Arehivu, WJ, 071‘J. 
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Minister are almost comic, so great was the disappointment 
on both, sides that the “infamous Drouet” shouldJbave 
carried IBs insolence to the point of dying unpunished. It is 
even said that a thought was entertained df wreaking 
vengeance on the co^se; but the wrath of the most zealous 
was assuaged more or less by harassing Goyon-la-Nation a 
little—though he swore by all his gods that he Ijpd never 
known the real name of his friend—and by catching at 
Sainte-M^nehould the woman Normand, formerly Maergesse, 
who was kept in close confinement for several days. She was 
given her liberty on confessing that all Drouet’s papers were 
at the house of a Madame Grouillet, whose address she did 
not know, but who lived somewhere between Paris and 
Versailles. A fresh search followed, which lasted for two 
months. It was fated that Drouet, even after his death, 
should baffle the ingenuity of the police. When they 
succeeded in discovering Madame Grouillet at No. 1 Rue du 
Grand Montrcuil they learnt that one of the Conventionist’s 
nephews, Louis Vauthiers, a captain of artillery quartered at 
Vincennes, had already visited her and had carried GfiP all the 
papers, which he had hidden in a safe place.^, They included 
Drouet’s correspondence from the''beginniqg of his public- 
career—^a correspondence that was both copious and valuable 
for reference, 'fhese papers, it is decLr^, have not been 
destroyed. , .. 

* National Archival, F7, 6712. 
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TIIK KATK OK KKK.SKN 

At Bond)’, as da) was Invakiiijr ut tliroe uViork in the 
morning* of the 21st of Jnno, the ('ointe <lo hVrwn wnU'lu'd 
the ro)al berlinc rolling away on the nwul to Met/. Ilis 
jMirt was playLsi. After so ninny tiays of ngiUition, after the 
last few feverish hours, he found hiuisidf standing Ix’foiv the 
|)osting-houso, alone with his eoju-hinnn Baltha/ar Sa|K.‘l. 
The nioniing was eiKil; the day {mmiiANl to lie tine. 

Bnltha/^r, who was holding the ('ounrs five horses, of 
which one hiul carriisl Vulory and the four others htul drawn 
the lK;rline, “a-ftteil his master for onlers”; u{>on which 
Fersen tohl him " to go to N’alencieiuies, to tiu’ liarriicks of 
the Royal Sweiles."^ 'llie Count then oskeil foi^tlie horse 
that hail cnrriwl Valory, spnuig into the smidle, and |)re|Mired 
to ride away. Baltha/nr ventured to deiiiur, |K>inting out 
that he had no |>ns.s{>ort. 

“ If you mention the name of the (’omte de Fersen, t^loncl- 
Froprietairc of the Royal Swetles, you will be able to travel 
without Ix;ing stoppwl.’* * 

«Vlien be added that as he went through I<e Rourgct, 
Baltha/ar would find there the horse that he, Fersen, was then 
riding, and that he might sell it, as well as one of the four— 
the black—that had flrawn the IxTline. *By doing this 
he would only have three to take back to the regiment, and 
wdBld by this means obtain some money—five or six hundred 

• ' fersen writes in his journal: At half past one at Bundy, at three 
o’clock at 1^ Bourget.” Ho is at variance by at least half an honr with 
the depositions of the other actors in the flight. 

* Deposition of Balthasar SapeL—Bimbenet, PiieuJtut^lcalivu, p. 00. 
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Kvtm—** which he might keep in part pa3rment of his wages, 
while awiuting a settlement." 

Fersen, having given these instructions, started off at a 
trot in the direction of Le Bourget, which vsas the first , 
stopping-place on ^he road to Valenciennes. In spite of 
the agonies he was no doubt enduring in his anxiety to know ^ 
whether the King's departure were m yet discov^ped, the 
Swedish nobleman thought it more prudent not to return to 
Paris. In less than an hour and a half he reached Le Bourget. 
procured a carriage, and went on, leaving his steed in the 
stables, to be found there an hour later by Balthazar, who 
had come across country with his four horses. 

The road that Fersen now followed was one of the best in 
France, and was, moreover, familiar to him. At eight o’clock 
in the morning he was at Senlis, at midday he reached 
Compi^gne; at about two o’clock he changed horses at 
Noyon, and two hours later at Ham. He arrived at Saint- 
Quentin before six, and there he turned into a by-road. 
Between Maretz an(i I^e Gateau he met with a check: 
the commandant of a village militia stopped his carriage and 
demanded his name. “ I was alarmed," writes Fersen. He 
continued his journey, however, and reached^Le Gateau with¬ 
out furtheji misadventure, passed through I^andrecies and the 
forest of Mormal by night, and chamged horses at Le 
Quesnoy at about midnigl^t. It was very cold. In order to 
avoid the posting-house at Valenciennes, where he was known, 
he took the road to Bavay, the last French posting-house 
being not then in that town, but at Saint Waast. By six 
o’clock in the morning Fersen was at Mons.^ At that precise 
moment Bayon and Romeuf, in Sauce’s house at Va^^niips, 
were presenting to the King the decree that m&le mSP’a 
prisoner. 

The town of Mons, where a number of French had taken 
rejpuge, was in a‘great state of agitation. During the night 
the King’s brother Monsieur had arrived, and also Madc^e, 
in another berline and by a different route, as well as Madame 

* Fersen’a jonmey waa accomplished even more slowly than that of 
the royal family; he did not cover more than two and a half leagues an 
hour. < 
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de Balbi. TOie news of the King's had been quickly 

■prorf by thesOf and the whole community of e mig ri * was 
owjoyed- ^“Many French people are greatly pleased," 
writes Fersen. ** A monk in the street ask^ me if the King 
were safe," ^ • 

By this time, according to the calculations, the royal 
family s^uld have been in safety at Montm^y, and Fersen 
was anxious to Join them without delay* Without taking 
any rest, he continued his drive at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. His’ Journal is very laconic here. “ l^evcl 
country as far as Namur, then mountains. Everyone 
pleased that the King is safe." 

Fersen, though he says nothing of it, must have slept 
at one of the posting-hou.ses on the nmd—at (’iney perhaps, 
ten leagues beyond Namur—resuming his journey on the 
next day, the Sdrd of June, for it was only on that day 
that he reached Arlon at eleven in the evening. At the 
posting-house he came upon BouilK^ What! BouilK< at 
Arlon? Ye.s—the King is taken. Oh, horror! “I'here 
is not very much known yet as to debiils. Hie trvmps 
did not do their •luty. IJlic King was wanting in firmness 
and presence of mind. I reste<l there." * 

He did not rest for long. Having reached ArAn a little 
before midnight, he Jeft it again at half-past four in the 
morning, after having written* taro letters.* He records 

' Here are two notes that Fersen wrote at Mons. The first is atiiiressed 
to his father. Field Marshal the Comto dc Fersen : " dfons, 'Htul of June, 

6 o'eloek in the morning .—I have this instant arrived here, my ilear father. 
The King and his whole family left P(iris successfully on the 20th at mid¬ 
night. I drove them as far as the first posting-house. Oml grant that the 
[^ojL'Jkoii Moumoy may bo equally fortunate. 1 am expecting Monsieur 
hefc 'Jvery niOment. I shall continue my journey at once along the frontier, 
•o aa to meet the King at Montmdrly if he is fortunate enough to get there. 
—Axel Fersen.” 

The second note was to the Baron do Taube: "Mon*, June., It 

efrimk »n fA« morning .—My dear friend, the Kiiw, tite ^een, Mailame 
Elizabeth, and Madame loft Paris at midnwht I accompanied them ae 

ter M Bondy, without any mishap. I am off this moment to join than._ 

AxtwFersen.”— Le Comte, »fe Fersen el la Cour tie Frawe, Vof. I., p. Ig9. 

• Bersen’s JonmaL—1> Comte de Fereen, etc, Vol. I., p. 3. 

* 'n>o_ first was to the King of Sweden : “23rri June midnight. Sire,— 
everything has failed. Sizteen leaguee from the frontier the Ki^ was 
amited and takwi back to Paria. I am going to see M. da Miwcy. . . . 

, The othw was to hia filler : " ArUm, June, 1721, midnighl,— 
All ia lost, my dear father, and I am in despair. The King waa amated 
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that all along the road ** everyone is sorry that the King 
is takeQk.” He is horribly sad.'” He thinks bitterl^^how 
happy he would be at that moment if he had saved them; 
and then there falls from his pen—usually So sober in 
expression—that poignant word in which every disappointed 
soul recalls its vanished dream : “ How different! ” 

At Namur, where he arrived at midnight, he met Monsieur. 
He secured a brief interview with Louis XVFs brother, and 
then started again. By one o''clock in the morning he was 
on the road, and reached Brussels at two in the afternoon. 
For five nights and four days he had been driving without 
intermission, but no matter; he had no thought for his own 
fatigue ; he took no rest, but hurried to see Mercy, to the 
Hotel Bellevue, to the Comte d’Artois, to the Archduchess. 
“ There is no sort of order here ; they all behave like lunatics; 
a thousand false rumours.” It was only on the 28th that he 
obtained some reliable information. “ News from Paris— 
the King'’s retui'n. .Bamave and Petion in the carriage. 
Horrible ! No cheers.” 

It was not till the first days of July that thft line from 
the Queen reached him ; “ Do not be uneaf'y about us. We 
are alive. . . .” And on the next day there came another, 
dated Jurt'j 29th. “ I am alive . . . how unhappy I have 

been about you, and how I pity you Tor all that you are 
suffering on account of having no news of us ! Heaven grant 
that this may reach you. Do not write to me; that would 
be dangerous to us, and above all do not come here on any 
account. It is known that it was you who helped us to 
escape from here; everything will be lost if you appear. 
We are watched day and night, but it makes no di^^^wce 
to me. . . . Be easy in your mind; nothing will hapf^n 
to me. The Assembly wishes to treat us kindly. Farewell 
... I shall no^ be able to write to you again. . . .” ^ 

at Varennea, sixtaen leases from the frontier. Imagine my misery, and 
pity me. It was M. de BonilM, who is here, who told me this news, alam 
starting this moment to take the letter and orders with which the King 
entrusted me to the Cumte de Mercy at Brussels. I have only ttfiM t» 
assure you of my respect and love.—Axel Fersen.’*—Xe Comte de feraen et 
ia Oour de France, Vol. I., p. 140. 

* The dots indicate words carefully erased by Fersen.—>Xe Oomte de 
Feretn, VdL 1., p. 168. 

C 
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He saw her oiioe more, however, seven mcmths latw, in 
Fefaniaiy of the following year. He succeeded in making 
his way into Paris under a false name, in a courier's coat, 
with a great peruke upon his head, and slipped into the 
Queen's apartments **by his ordinary ^ay." He returned 
the next day, and again the day after. But no recortl 
can compare in value with the rapid notes in his diary, 
and nothing can be added to the wonls in which the warmth 
of his emotion can still be felt. 

Saturdat/^ February \\(h^ 1792.—I started at half past 
nine in a courier's chaise with Ileutersvai'nl, without a ser¬ 
vant. We hud a courier’s |>asspurt for Portugal, under fic¬ 
titious nami's, the letters and the nieinorial from the King 
[of Sweden] to the King of France, »uldresse«l to the Queen of 
Portugid, which I had put into an envelope of the Swctlish 
AnilMissador at Paris with a false monognim counterfeiting 
the King's signatuiv, and another, also counterfeibnl, to Berg- 
stiult, the charffr rPnffiure^y signed Franc ; the whole fastened 
with a seid Ixiariiig the arms of Swcslen, iniule hert*. I hn<l 
also, for my own se<‘urity, a letter of cre«len«H.* as Minister to 
the Queen of Ptfrtugal. « 

** yitnuhuf, —Very fine aiul mild. StarUMl at half past 

nine. Stopjxtl for two hours at l/ouvrc*s to diA.‘. Arrive*! 
without mishap at Airis at half |Mist five in the evening, with¬ 
out anything lx.*ing said to us.* !• set «lt>wn iny offic«‘r at the 
Hotel des Princes, Uue de Richelieu. T(H>k a <‘Ab to (lOgue- 
lat’s house in the Rue Pelletier. 'I'he cab <li<l not know the 
street. F'eared should not l)e able to find it. Another cab 
pointed it out to us. Gog wa.s not at home. Waited in the 
^rce'^tili half past six. Did not come. I lMX.‘ame uneasy. 
Wished to join Reutersvaenl. He hatl not been able to get 
a room at the Hotel des Princes ; they did not know where 
he had gone. Returned to Gog's house: n«)t in yet. Made 
up my mind to wait in the street. He arrived at last at 
seven o'clock. My letter had only arrived the same day at 
• midday, and they had not been able to find him earlier. 
Went to the Queen ; passed in by my ordinary way; afraid 
of national guards ; did not see the King. 

** Tutadcuf^ 14<A.—Very fine and mild. Saw the King at mx 
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o'clock in the evening^. He will not go away, and indeed can¬ 
not, because of the extreme vigilance; but it is perfectly 4nrue 
that he is too scrupulous to do so, having promised so often 
to remain here, for he is a good fellow. * 

“ Mile, de Rocherftte was Gouvion’s mistress, and told him 
everything. She only had suspicions. Being questioned the 
day after the escape, she said horrible things about the Queen. 
Being asked if she had not heard footsteps going through 
that door, and if she had not been afraid to stay still and 
warn no one—she said that she heard footsteps there so often 
after the King had gone to bed that they did not strike her 
as anything out of the way. For some time the guard had 
often been tripled, and was so on that day the 20th of June, 
after dinner. M. de Valori, who had been told in the morn¬ 
ing that he was to be sent as a courier with his two comrades, 
told Mademoiselle his mistress, who was also mistress of 

M.-, a violent revolutionist. In passing through the Grand 

Carrousel the Queen sent M. de-, who was with her and did 

not know the way to the Petit Carrousel, to ask the sentry 
of the moimted guard where it was. At Chdlons*they were 
recognised: a man informed the M^yor, whmtook the line of 
telling him that if he were certain of the facts he had only to 
publish thelh, but that he would be responsible for the conse¬ 
quences. The bodyguards were good for nothing. On the 
return journey M. de Dampi&re, who had come to see the 
royal family, gave his arm to one of the Dauphin's waiting- 
women to help her into the carriage. She warned him to go 
away, as the people would be angry. He said no. He mounted 
his horse, and fifty paces farther on he was shot on the 
plain like a rabbit: when he had fallen from his l^rs^th^ 
killed him, and came back to their carriage with their hanm 
covered with blood, carrying his head. The Queen gave a 
piece of beef d la^mode^ which I had put into the carriage, to 
a man; a voice said, ‘ Don't eat it. Don't you see they want 
to poison you ?' She ate some of it at once, and gave soBie 
to M. le Dauphin. La Tour-Maubourg and Bamave v,piy, 
well behaved : Potion indecent. The first would never drive 
in the Sling's carriage: he said that the King could rely upon 
him, but that it would be interesting to win the others over. 
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** MUe. Rocherette was Gouvion's misticaB, and told him 
eTmything. Several times before the she had searched the 
Queen's pocket-book. They were from six o'clock in the 
morning dntil seven in the evening, from Mcsux to the 
TuUeries, without daring to lower the blinds or the shutters. 
For six weeks there were always some officers in the next 
room. They wished to sleep in the Queen's room. ITjc most she 
could secure was that tliey should stay between the two doors; 
two or three times they came in the night to see if she were 
in her bed. On one occasion when she could not sleep and 
hatl lit her lamp the officer caiiic in and Ix'gan a conversation 
with her. 'ITiere was a camp outside the windows, which made 
the place into a pandemonium. All through the night the 
officers in the room relievetl each other every two hours. 

“ IVedtiesdtii/, ^lul. —We {Missed Senlis at half {Mist three 
without difficulty. At Pons, although the national guards 
were already afoot, no one saitl anything to us. We break¬ 
fasted at half {Mist eight at Oouniai 4 it snowetl there fairly 
hard fur an hour; aftcrwanls it was fine and cold. Mean¬ 
while we ^ere much delayed by the Hlip|x‘riiH'sH. We arrived 
at Bun-Avis at 4e\en u'clyck in the evening; we sU{){>ed badly, 
anil slej»t in ous clothes in a carter's r«K>m. 

“ ThurMlui/^ iiSinl. —Fine ; very cold. Startetbat half |M»st 
five ; roads shuckiif{{ ns fiu" as ('ambrai ; stiiytd thiTc an hour 
and a half; the {xistillions wcadd,not ride out iKvausc of the 
roods, and the |X}stniastcr told me that nowiulays he could 
not oblige them to do so. At last we found one who, on 
consideration of the lightness of the carriage, consented. We 
got past Bouchain all right, but at a little village of alxiut 
ibn Iau^, half an hour beyond Marchiennes, I was awakened 
^y the stopping of the carriage and a gentleman asking 
Keutersvaerd for his certificate. I pretendul to be asleep. 
After having read the |>a{x;r for five minu^ he said it was 
worth nothing; that the words u|xmi it were in the name of the 
Kingy and not m the name of the law^ which meant that the 
, Imr was superior to the King; and moreover that there was 
no description upon it, aind it was no good. Reutemvaerd 
lost hb temper and said, * But it b the Minister's passport, 
and he must know how they ou^t to be drawn up, and our 
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Minister would not have given us a passport if it were not in 
order.’ The gentleman said, ‘ It is not in accordance with 
the model we have here; it is worthless.’ Then the postil¬ 
lion, seeing the courier’s badge, said, ‘But, Monsieur, do 
you hot see that these gentlemen are couriers You have no 
power +0 stop them.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ said Reutersvaerd, ‘ and 
Swedish couriers, moreover; that is in the passport, and this 
is our Minister’s.’ The fool had not yet discovered that, 
and when he saw that Reutersvaerd was becoming civil he 
became impertinent. After a second reading he let us go on. 

He said we must not be surprised if we were stopped again at 
Marchiennes; and so we were, at the only gate that there is 
to go in by, by a sentry in a grey jacket. The officer, who 
was in an old brown coat, let us pass after we had told him 
that we were couriers and had shown him our passports. We 
were again stopped before Orchies, at a national barrier estab¬ 
lished with the object of searching for money. The people 
were civil and made no inquiries. At Orchies, which is a 
large place, they said nothing to us. The postillion informed 
us that we might take off our cockades. A league beyond 
Orchies we were out of France; no ^quiries were made, and 
we were only too glad to be over the frontier.' By four o’clock 
we were at iToumai, where we dined well, and in the same 
room where we slept on our way into France. What a 
difference! ” • ' 

This was the end: Fersen never saw the Queen of France 
again. He continued to correspond with her,^ however, 
though the letters were almost always in cipher. “They 
were sent sometimes by a .safe hand, sometimes in a box of 
rusks, or in a parcel of tea or chocolate, or sewn.intb thi* 
lining of a hat or an article of clothing.” He was at that 

• Even after the 10th August he was kept well informed. On hearing of 
the fall of the monarchy he writes :— 

“ Monday, 13tA.—Terrible news from Paris. On Thursday morning the 
palace was attacked, and the King and Queen took refuge in the Assemo^; 

one o clock fighting was still going on in the courts and in the Carrousel. 
BIom wm running in streams, many were killed and hanged, the palaoe 
mofcen into in dl direotions, eight guns were point<3 at it and fir^ 
Komamvilhers was killed, and Daffv too; a thick cloud of smoke gave 
L ***• palaoe had been set on fire. Mon />»«, now 

horrible I ” "• « 
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time wotidng out a scheme for descending upon Normandy at 
the head of a body of Swedish and Russian troops* whom he 
was to lead to Paris with a view to rescuing the royal fiunily and 
carrying thCm off to England.* Even the death of Louis XVI 
did not destroy his illusions. In Api»l 1793 he was Mill 
prompting the august widow in the Temple, in his old tone 
of afiectjonate authority, as to the line of conduct she should 
pursue when Dumouriez's army took possession of Paris and 
proclaimed her Regent. We must remember, too, the 
mysterious way in wliich he was kept informed, almost daily,* 

* After the 10th August his anti-revolutionary hatred turned to fury ; a 
note such as the following gives some idea of hU paroxysms of rage : 
“ Asked the Baron de Brotcuil to porsuado the King of l*ru8sla to tempt 
Lafayette and the Miterals to come over with their armies, to dissolve their 
armies and surreiuler the towns, etc. ; to have Uillon talked to about sur¬ 
rendering Valenciennes ; to have the Swiss Ouards domaudc<l by the King 
of Prussia and the Kmperor ; to give BouilltS unlimited powers in the 
matter; to write strongly to the Comted'Aranda.—16th August, 1792.” 

^ It will not bo inappropriate at this point to riuote the passages from 
Fersen’s journal regarding Marie Antoinette's duatn. 

" iSurufay, 6tA Oct., 1793.—An Knglishman who has arrived from Switzer¬ 
land said ho paid 26 louis to go into the (^icon's prison ; he carried a 
pitcher of water into it. It is underground, and there is nothing in it but 
a wretched oed, a table, ami a chair. Ho found the Queen sitting down, 
leaning her face upon her hands, her hcail wrap|)ed up in two handker¬ 
chiefs. She was eftrcmely bsslly dressed. She did not even look at him, 
and he said nothing to her ; that was )>art of the bargain. What horrible 
details I I am going to ascertain the truth. 

“ Monday, the 14/ft. —^here was not a word of truth in the^ews the Comte 
de Metternich hod told us the ilay before. The traveller is a man called 
Aubr^, a lawyer in this town, who carries on commercial transactions. Ho 
had just come from Paris with some thitf^, and has not said a woril of all 
that. This AubrA is a sort of Jacobin, lie said, on the contrary, that the 
Queen was not ill-treated, as was said ; that her room was os goo«l os it 
could bo in a prison ; that her lied was of iron, with print curtains, good 
mattresses, and the necessary coverings, everything being very clean ; that 
her dinner was that of a superior bourgeoiee when convalescent; that when 

J e jai^r of the Conciergerie hod been removeii the woman who waited 
ion Her ig^d was very respectful to her was removed also ; that after that 
i.»e Queen did not wish to have anyone to wait on her. He added that he 
could have saved the Queen for 200,000 francs that had been offered to him, 
but that she had refused. This suggested to the Baron de Breteuil the 
idea of speaking to this Aubr6, and promising* him two millions for the 
same thing if he succeeded. I approve of the idea,4mt on condition that 
he should tell us his methods, so that we might make sure he did not re^rd 
tliB rescue of the Queen in the light of a lottery-ticket, and would not 
endanger her life to win the two millions, without a great probability of 
• sdboees.” 

On the 9th October Fersen went to see Drouet in prison, uid questhmed 
him at length as to the Queen’s position. This is the gist of his answers: 
*' That her life (the Queen’s] is absolutely insecure; that if the Powers are 
snooessful and maroh upim Paris her dwth is uertain, and even without 
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of the smallest incidents in her life in the Temple. “The 
Queen has changed oveiy little . . . the Queen is hi^ng 


that he cannot answer for her life ; that the young King has nothing to fear; 
that there are nevertheless some people who are savage enough to wish to 
kiU hinii but if that happens it will be contrary to the opinions of the 
greater number ; that the Queen will be held answerable for his—Drouet’s 
—life ; that she will not, however, be exchanged for him, though if it had 
been proposed in time the Queen and her family would have bees given in 
exchange for the four commissioners surrendered by Dumouriez, for that 
had been decided upon ; that the Queen was not at all ill-treated ; that he 
had visited her in his capacity of superintendent at the Conoiergerie ; that 
when she came there first she had no bed but a wretched pallet; that find¬ 
ing her with a cold he had asked her the cause of it, and she had said it was 
owing to the dampness of her prison, which was a room on the lowest 
floor ; that he had then had a room prepared higher up and had installed 
her in it ; that he had seen that linen and everything she asked for was 
given to her ; that he had a good bed and two mattresses brought for her, 
and had taken every trouble and had every possible consideration for her. 
The reasons for her being moved and her apparent ill-treatment were 
merely to impose upon the Powers; she was not, as a matter of fact, badly 
used ; she haid everything she asked for, and it was not true that the young 
King had been put upon a diet of black bread.” 

"i^unday, Wth October. —Grandmaison came to tell me that Ackerman, a 
banker, had received a letter from his correspondent in Paris, informing 
him that the Queen’s sentence had been pronounced on the previous day, and 
was to have been carried out instantly, but circumstances had delayed it; 
that the people—that is to say, the people who were paid to do »o—began to 
complain, and to say that Marie Antoinette was to appear at the "national 
window” that very morning ! Although I '^as prcpareiil for this, and have 
been expecting it since she was moved to the Conoiergerie, the certainty of 
it altogether overwhelmed me. I had no strength left for any feeling. I 
went out to talk over this sorrow with my triends and Madame de Fitz- 
James, and the Baron de Breteuil, whom I did nOt find at home ; I wept 
with them, especially with Madame de FitzJames. The Gazette of the 1,7th 
speaks of it. It was on the 16th> at 'half-past eleven that this execrable 
crime was committed, and yet the vengeance of Heaven has not overtaken 
these monsters 1 

“ Monday, 2let, —1 could think of nothing but my loss, etc. 

“ WedneMday, 23rd.—A certain Rougeville, who said he was a lieutenant- 
colonel and a Knight of St. Louis, having been attached to Monsieur’s 
household, had arrived with 200 louis in his pocket and some very good 
printed papers, of which he said he was the author. He said it yas -tie wUb 
had wished to save the Queen, and that he was charged by her to tell thtf- 
Kmperor that if he received any papers or letters signed by her he was hot 
to believe in them. The man was secured, and it seems that he is either a 
carmagnole who merely wished to emigrate, or else a spy, for he cannot 
name anyone who VK>uId answer for him. This evening there was a 
memorial service at the castle for the late Queen. 

"Monday, the \%lh November. —I went to see M. de Rougeville. The n^ 
seems to be a little crazy and very much pleased with himself and_ with 
what ho has done ; he gives himself great airs of importance, but his inUsn- * 
tions are good, and he is no spy. Dauoiez and he know each other. Madame 
de MailU recognised him the other day from her window in the square aa a 
certain M. de Kougoville who spent his life _ in the Queen’s ante-rooms and 
followed her about everywhere. He is living here at the Hotel de Saxe- 
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baths . . . ”; and further on : ** The prosecutor of the Tribunal 
ha%deniaiided the documents accusing *thc Queen: it makes 

TeKhen, guivded by two officers who accompany him when he goes out. 
Thia ia the substance of what he told mo as to his laat adventure ^ the 
Conciergerie. He knows Madame do Tilleul, a flirly rich and well-aflfoctod 
American, and they formed the project of saving the Queen. Then ho 
made the acfiusintancc of a worthy man called Fontaine, a wood merchant, 
and through nim of Miohonis, the keeper of a cotfeo-houso. He found both 
of them very willing. Michonis was sincerely devoted to the Queen, and 
refused the money that was offereil him, but he gave some to tho twoothcr 
managers (of tho prison). One day he accoinimnicd Michonis into tho 
prison. Tho Queen rose and saitl, ‘Ah, it is you, M. Michonis!’ and on 
seeing M. do Rongcville was extremely overcome, so much so that she fell 
back on her chair, which surprised the warders, lie made a sign to reassure 
her, and told her t«j take the bunch of pinks in which the ni>te washiihloit ; 
she dared not, and ho droppeil them without being able to s|>eak to her. 
Michonis went out to see aiKiut some business in tlie prison, and ho went 
also. The Queen then sent to ask Michonis to return, t<s»k cjvre that ho 
was engaged with the warders, and meantime said to Ibmgevillo that ho 
was exposing himself too much. He t<d<l her t«> take courage, for she was 
being helped, and he would bring her si>me money with which t<i brilsj tho 
wanTors. She said to him, ‘If lam feeble aiul iiroki-n down, this [laying 
her hand on her heart ] is not so.' i^hc asked him if she would soon lie 
tried, and he reassured her. She said to hiui, * lasik at me, hs>k at my 
beat, and tell inj" relatives and filends, if you are able to eHcn|>e, tho stato 
in which you have seen me.’ Then they went mit. The jHirter and his 
wife were won over. The jilan was that .Michonis, who hiul Utken tho 
Queen from the Temple to the Conciergerie, should go at ten o’chsik at 
night to fetch her, fiy order ofislhe muniei|iiility, as though to Uiku her to 
tho Temple, and slwuihl sec that she escaiMsl. In this way, having signed 
the porter's book so that nothing shoidd happen to him, t hejpactuiilly wont 
out ; the two warders saiil nothing, for the sake of tho fifty louis, but tho 
lost one stood out. Michonis toM him that he had tho orders of the munici¬ 
pality, but he said that unless .MadiNiie was taken back he would call out 
the guard. The attempt had failed, aiul liougoville tied. 

“Here are some details with regard to the Queen. Her nmin was the third 
door on the right as you go in, op[M>sito Custine ; it was on the grounil 
floor, with the window overlooking the yard, which was all day full of 
prisaaers, who looked through the window and insulteil the Queen. Tho 
room was small, damp, and fetid, and hml neither stove nor chimney ; there 
t^rc three beds in it, one fur the Queen, another bcslilc '.lers for tie- woman 
\TOo waTtC(^on her, and the third for the two warders, who never left tho 
#D<m. . . . The Queen’s b<xl, like those of the others, was of wocsl, with a 
palliasse, a mattress, and a woollen ijuilt, dirty and full of holes, which had 
been used for the prisoners for a long time ; the sheets were of coarse grey 
cotton like those of the others, and there were no curtains, but an old 
screen. The Queen was dressed in a black jacket; ner hair, cut short on 
her forehead and also at the bock, was <|aite grey ; she ha«l grown so thin 
th^ she was barely recognisable, and so weak that she could hardly stand 
upright. On her nngers she w'ore three plain rings, but none with stones. 

•Tn# woman who waited on her was a sort of fishwife, of whom she com¬ 
plained very much. The warders told Michonis that Madamo did not eat, 
and that if she continued to eat so little she could not live ; they said that 
her food was very bad, and showed him a thin chicken that was almost 
decayed. * Here is a chicken,’ they said, ‘ that Madame has not touched, 
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me shudder . . . "; |nd finally the cry of pain wrung from 
him by the execution of October the He heard of i¥on 

the SOth. “ The Grazette of the 17th speaks of it,” he writes; 
“it was half past eleven that this execrable ‘crime was 
committed. And yel the vengeance of Heaven has not over¬ 
taken these monsters! I have no strength left for any 
feeling ... I went out to talk over this sorrow vrith my 
friends Madame de FitzJames and the Baron de Breteuil. I 
wept with them, especially with Madame de FitzJames.” 

This was the Madame de FitzJames who had once, in the 
white salons of the Trianon, rallied him so audaciously upon 
his conquest! The entry in Fersen’s journal for the following 
day consists of these words only: 

“ I can think of nothing but my loss : it is fearful to have 
no positive details. To think that she should have been 
alone in her last moments, with no consolation, no one to 
speak to, no one to receive her last wishes! It is horrible. 
Monsters of Hell! No^ my heart will never be satisfied with¬ 
out revenge.” 

He never knew that in the letter she wrote on the last day, 
at half past four in the morning, executioner was 

awaiting her, the Queen had penned, on the sheet of paper 
that still b^rs the marks of her tears, these words, which we 
may surely believe to contain a thought for the man who had 
served her so faithfully : >■ * 

“ I had friends: the idea of being separated from them for 
ever, and of their sorrow, are among the greatest regrets that 
I feel in dying: I would have them know at least that up to 
my last moments I was thinking of them. . . .” 

The nightmare of October the 16th never cease4, ttf^hauSt 
Fersen. Almost at once he lost all interest in the afiairsi of 
France; since his loss his memories were “ veiled with tears.” 

e 

and that has been put b^ore her for the last four days.’ The warders com¬ 
plained of their bed, though it was similar to the Queen’s. The Queen 
always lay down altogether dressed in black, expecting at any momeak to 
be killed or led to the scafifold, and wishing to go thither in moun^^. 
Rougeville said that Miohonis wept with sorrow aMut it, and told him itP 
was quite true that .... when ne had to go to the Temple to fetoh the 
black jacket and the linen that was necessary for the Queen be was not 
able to TO until the Council had held a meeting about it. These are the 
sad detmls he gave me.”— Le Comte de Fersen, JoumaL 
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He never married, and never left Swedei^ again. Fri>m time 
to time, when he heard of the triumphs of the French army, 
he was seized with a frenzied desire to avenge the dead woman 
to whom he* was always faithful. ** Oh, that I had armies! ** 
he wrote in 1798, “armies to crush this vermin with?”* 
Perhaps it is to this undying longing for revenge that we 
must attribute his share in the conspiracies that followed the 
deposition of Gustave IV Adolphus, and the death of the 
hereditary Prince Christian Augustus of Augustcnbouii^. 
Fersen—such at least is the tradition firmly believed by those 
who bear his name to-tlay—“ wishecl to be King in his turn, 
the better to avenge the murdered Queen.” * This sublime 
but mad ambition was his undoing. He was accused of com- 
pa.ssing the death of the Prince Royal; the calumny appeared 
in the public papers, barely veiled under the form of an 
allegory ; and anonymous letters, which were circulated in the 
taverns, roused the wrath of the populace against him. 

It w'as known l)eforehand that a rio4 would break out on 
the 20th of .June, 1810, the day on which the remains of 
the Prince Royal were to be carried to StcK'kholm in a 
solemn procession and d 4 .*posited in the Castle. As though 
some mysterious ^fate were persisting to the end in associating 
Fersen’s life with the memory of the woman he *had loved, 
this 20th of June, which was destinetl to be the day of his 
death, was the anni\cr8ary of th*eday on which, nineteen years 
before, he had helped the royal family to escape from Paris. 

At eleven o'cl<x:k, Fersen, in his capacity of Grand Marshal 
of the Court, entered the gilded coach which was to take him to 
meet the funeral procession. As soon as he appeared furious 
cAes arfts%; the crowd, ill controlled by the troops, ma<lc a dash 
fj>r*the carriage and broke the windows with stones ; they tore 
up paving-stones to use as missiles ; they peppered the panels 
of the coach with showers of penny-pieces.# 'Phe coachman 
rolled from his seat, his forehead streaming with blood. 

• ■> 

' Commnnicated by a member of Fersen’s family. 

Fersen nemtiated, through the agency of one of bis suite called 
Silfersward, wiw Vienna, Berun, and St. Petersburg, and jpartionlarly 
with the English Government, to make sure that relations would remain m 
•tatuquo supposing that the Omemment of the Prince Regent were to be 
modified in any wag." —Same souroe of information. 
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At the end of t^e Stora Nygatan (a large new street), 
opposite the Maison de la Noblesse, at the moment When 
the escort was attempting to turn to the right towards the 
Castle, the mob barr^ the way in front of Feraen’s coach. 
The horses were taken out, and a man in the crowd opened 
the door and dragged the Count from the carriage. I^ersen 
cleared a way for himself with his fists, dashed into *a house, 
rushed up the stairs, and took refuge in a little room 
adjoining a tap-room. But a howling mob pursued him: 
he was reviled and struck; his decorations, his cloak, his 
sword, were tom from him, flung out of the window, and 
rent in pieces by the people, who divided the fragments 
among them. Almost immediately afterwards Fersen himself 
appeared, breathless and mangled, his face covered with 
blood. A man had pushed him down the stairs, while others 
awaited him in the street; the enraged crowd received him 
with blows, strack him with sticks and umbrellas, flung bricks 
and paving-stones at'^^him. They seized him by the neck, 
they tore out his hair—^his white hair. They dragged him 
to the square, where a battalion of the guard was drawn up 
with ordered arms, and looked on-calmly a<t the crime ; then 
he was hustled to the town hall, and f^ere, perhaps by 
a refineraeht of craelty, he was given a moment of respite. 

Witnesses of the eiffair have told how they saw him in 
a lower room, seated oii a bench, worn out, breathless, 
bleeding. He asked for a glass of water, which was brought 
to him by a soldier of the city guard. But soon the cries 
arose again, ^ A mort!"" Fersen was borne away by -the 
surging crowd, carried into the courtyard, beaten down, 
trampled under foot. Then, when he was dead, ftls mttr- 
derers fell upon his body, stripped it, dragged it along 'tfife 
pavement, naked, mangled, unrecognisable. T'here, with his 
head in the gu^^ter, they left le beau Fersen; and it was 
not until two hoiu« later that some soldiers covered him 
with a cloak and carried him to the guard-house in othe 
neighbouring square.^ o ^ 

* Le Comte de Fersen, by the Baron R. M. de Klinokowstrom. Introdwe- 
tion. Account given in the trial of August 20, 1811, before the High Royal 
Court. 
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varenxks after the drama 

Ten thousand men,* all crowded into Varennes, had 
witnessed the de|)arture of the royal family at nl)out seven 
o'clock on the morning of the 22nd. Alwut a (juartcr of this 
rustic army followed the captive King, and were watched by 
the others as they marchctl away along the sunlit n)ad, 
surrounding the two carriages in a compact mass. When 
this surging, dusty throng had disappeared on the rood to 
Boureuilles, Varennes felt fpiite fomiken, for the little town, 
invaded as it was by an ever-growing multitude of peasants, 
carrying pitchfofks, pickaxes, iron bn's, and even hop-poles 
and sticks, was txjreft of all its municipal ofTicei^, who had 
fared forth upon th« Paris rojid. There was not a magistrate 
in the place, not a single “ notable ”; anarchy reigned 
supreme.'* Beyond the bridge, among the vineyanls, some of 
Bouille’s horsemen, who hastened from Mon/ji and Dun, were 
to be seen waiting for the main bocly of the army. It was 
kndwn that the attack would be terrible, the “ repression ” 
pjjtiless. As for methods of defence, there were none: the 
barricade ^11 the bridge had ibeen strengthened in order to 
del^nd the upper town during the first onslaught, but it was 
not likely that an improvised fortification of this kind would 
stand for many minutes against the efforts of several 
regiments. The lower quarter, in any Case, was exposed to 

all* attacks without any kind of protection, and the inhabi- 

• • 

' The figures are given by Madame Destez in a letter to her mother.— 
National Archives, D. ^Ixb 37. 

’ There was but one municipal officer who did not aooompany the 
Varennois who escorUsi the King.—R4my’a Narrative. 
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tants had already deserted it, having crossed the river to the 
upper town, where they added their fears and lamentaMons 
to those of the throng who were already crowded there. 

This expectation of tragedy had an irritating Effect on the 
tei6per of the mob. Amid the ^armingcommotion that reigned 
in the only street of the town there appeared a few of Damas' 
dragoons—five or six in all—who, after being hustled, hooted 
at, and insulted, were taken possession of by the peasants as 
“ hostages.” As the royal berline, in leaving Varennes, 
ptissed in front of the town hall, Choiseul, who had been 
walking close beside the door of the carriage ever since it left 
Sauce’s shop, jumped into the saddle and prepared to take 
the road with the prisoners; but his horse was quickly 
surrounded and seized by the bridle, while Choiseul was 
dragged to the ground, rolled over, and trampled upon.^ 
With their shrewd instinct, the peasants appreciated the 
importance of such a hostage : the significance of the thing, 
though it was by no*’means a concerted plan, was quickly 
understood; an impassable wall of men barricaded the streets, 
Damas was arrested, so also were Floirac, the lieutenant of 
dragoons, and R^my, the non-comiqissioncd pificer.^ Romeuf 
himself, the emissary of the Assembly, to iwhom Choiseul’s 
groom Jariles Biisack had just lent his horse, was hemmed in, 
seized, and pushed towards the town hall, the door of which 
closed behind him. Thither too, Choiseul and Damas and 
Floirac were dragged, while pitchforks and flails were waved 
menacingly above their he^s. Only Remy succeeded in 
breaking away. Springing upon his horse, he rallied hi* /ive 
dragoons round him and drew them up “ in line, with their 
backs to the town hall and their faces towards tJ^e litdle 
square, where every moment detachments were arriving firofo 
the neighbouring towns and villages.” ® The sixty hussars of 
the detachment quartered at Varennes, the sixty hussars who 
had not appeared, since the day before, now came on the 
scene, fraternising with the mob, passing jugs of wine fiaom 
hand to hand, and drinking “ to ^e nation.” * ^ 

. > Choiaeul’s Narrative. 

* Narrative of Jamea Briaaok, appended to Choiseurs Narrative. 

• B&ny’e Narrative. * Rimy’s Narrative. 
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At about ten o'clock ^ a great tumult suddenly aroe^ a 
general outcry followed by a rush of fe0t: ** Here is Bouilld ! 
The Ro^ Grermans are at the bridge!" The tocsin rang, 
the drumsHbeat to arms. The crowd, in an agony of distress, 
besought the hussars to “ go and reconilbitre!" A mounted 
trumpeter galloped down the street, which cleared suddenly 
before him.’ But fresh cries arose, ** The uhlans are coming 
in by the other way! ” Then the trumpeter passed up in 
the other direction, galloping towards the Clermont road. 
Observers perched on the roofs of the upper town were 
watching the movements of the Royal Germans on the little 
hill beyond the river. BouilltTs soldiers were arriving in 
increasing numbers by the road from Charpentry, and were 
pausing at the brow of the hill that dominates the river; 
they were seen going to and fio on their weary horses, con¬ 
sulting together and making their plans, while still there 
came more and more of them, all in disorder, galloping at 
random, grey with dust from the pac« of their ride. 

While Varennes was expecting a merciless onslaught, 
Bouilld, hsCVing at last arrived in sight of the “ rebel town,” 
was gathering jjis officers round him. Major Deslon,® who 
had been thertv doing nothing since daybreak, with fifty 
horsemen who had hastened from Dun at the firsPnews of the 
arrest, informed hisfchief of the course of events, told him of 
the impossibility of approaching, the town, “ defended as it 


• *' About two hours and a half after the King’s departure,” says 
R^my. 

• “ A trumpeter mlloped to the spot: all was confusion, although there 
wasMiot ma^ peo^e.”—R^my. 

• Charles Georges Calixte a’Eslon (Comte), bom at Ramonchamp in 
^rraine Oct. 14th, 1747 ; enlisted in 1760 in the legion of Conflans; 
dlptainln^he Lauzun hussars 11th Oct., 1783; major on the 12th July, 

; emigrated 22nd June, 1791. Went through the campaigns of 1792 
and 1800 m_ Condi’s army (Enghien’s regiment). Received till Oct. 1st, 
1814, a pension from his Britannic Majesty, and only returned to France 
with the King. He then begged, in the following terms, for the rank of 
, brigadier-general; “ The smallest mark of kindneSt on the part of his 
Majesty will put an end to all the insulting doubts to which he (Deslon) 
been subjected since the affiiir of the 2^d June, 1791, at Varennes, 
when he had the misfortune to be unable to save his King in spite of his 
esesA and activity, having left, without receiving orders to that effect, the 
post at Dun which he was occupying seven Wgues farther along the 
nontier, to hasten to the assistance of the King.” D’Eslon retired in 
1816 to Thann, department of the Hant Rhin.— Arehivea of the War 
OJbx, 


i 
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was by the river and a very deep canal ”; ^ of the King's 
departure, and of h8w he had l^n dragged away on •the 
road to Paris more than two hours before, and was doubtless 
now out of reach; of the rumour that the inhabitants of 
Verdun were on the march “ with some guns with which to 
support the Varennois.” Bouillt^, however, decided that the 
royal berline must be overtaken, the mob that escorted it 
dispersed, and the King and his family rescued; but his 
officers pointed out that it was impossible to push on any 
farther “ without giving food and rest to the horses, which 
were worn out by a forced march of nine leagues.” More¬ 
over, by the most favourable reckoning, Bouilld had but four 
hundred of his cavalry there; the rest were scattered here and 
there along the route, delayed by fatigue and the bad roads. 
Betreat was inevitable. “ Never shall I forget,” wrote one of 
the officers present at this consultation, “ the expression of pain 
that convulsed every feature in M. de Bouille’s face; never 
shall I forget his ge»'jle, piteous words of distress, as he 
turned to me and said simply, in a sad voice, ‘ Well, will 
you ever say again that I am fortunate ? ’ ” 2 

They turned away silently, pasti,ng one last look at that 
accursed town of Varennes, as it lay there 00 calmly beside 
the fatal riVer, with its rows of flat roofs rising one above the 
other in the smiling June landscape; and then began their 
sad retreat, the melancholy riarch of the vanquished. The 
men “ shared the consternation of their leader.” ® As they 
left the town behind them the noise of the persistent tocsin 
gradually died away, with the roll of the drums and-<;he 
various sounds that arose from the panic-stricken spot; but 
in every village they found the same state of ercftemeift. 
The royal army had to endure a meeting “with several 

* The river is not deep in the middle of summer, and the mill-canal is 
not Iona. If de Bimilles officers had had the least topographical know¬ 
ledge of the country, or had even consulted a map, they would have been 
aware that at a spot a little more than a mile from Varennes the Clermont 
road crosses over to the right bank of the Aire—that is to say, to the aside 
that they wore on themselves. Deslon, who with his cavaliw was within 
sight of Varennes from five o’clock in the morning, could have enwr^' 
the town without encountering any obstacle by going round by Le Petit- 
Boureuilles, without having to cross either river or canal. 

* Jlf4moire de M, le Marquis Louis de BouilU. 

* Essai star la vie de M. le Marquis de BouilM, by Bene de BouiUA 
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detachments of the local national guards^ who were marching 
to VOrennes with drums beating and flags flying,” ^ and the 
triumphant people “ gave military honours ” to the 
humiliated &Idiers who were reluctantly being led by their 
officers to the frontier. * • 

On that same evening de Uouille, accompanied by his two 



sons and a few officers, passed by the Chateau of Thonnellcs 
wharej' if the scheme had succeeded, he would have been 
doing the honours atlhat very hour to the King and Queen. 
As*night*fqll he left France, never to enter it again. Almost 
immediately after passing the frontier, where the fleur-de-lys 
^on the boundary-stone showed dimly in the twilight, he came 
to a wooded valley where the imposing Abbej* of Orval stood 
peacefully beside its fishponds, encircled by the forest. The 
monks were at their evening meal. Bouilld asked them for 
shelter for the night: they were “ startled by this military 
invasion and uneasy as to its motive,” but it was in a cell of 
the visitors wing that the Marquis de Bouille spent this first 
* ilfmoirt de M, It Marquis Louie de BouilU, 
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night 6f his exile. ^ On the* following day he went .on to 
* Arlon, and thence to Luxembourg. * 

The half-dazed Varennois had watched the soldiers of the 
*‘^reat butcher” retiring without giving battle.* They were, ' 
however, no easier in their minds than before, for this 
mysterious movement probably concealed some deep design. 
They therefore remained on the defensive. • 

At eleven o’clock,^ at the exact moment when the 
trumpeters of the Royal Grermans were sounding the retreat 
on the hill whence the attack was expected, Pere Sauce and 
the municipal body, together with the magistrates and 
notables who had accompanied the King to Clermont, walked 
into Varennes, after a hurried march of seven leagues following 
on a sleepless night. Sauce and the municipal officers made 
it their first care to release Choiseul, Damas, and Romeuf; 
but nevertheless these officers were prevented from escaping by 
the fact that their horses were held prisoners, “ with several 
sentries mounting gii&rd over them at an inn.” ^ But soon 
the excitement grew wilder, and when a detachment of the 
National Guard from Verdun marched into the town with 
drums beating and bayonets fi:s^, the officers—including 
even Ron^uf—were again confined in the prison of the town 
hall, in a cell so unsafe and dilapijdated “that in less 
than a week three prisoners had escaped from it through 
the walls.” 8 

It was an agitating day, a day of fever and sudden alarms, 
alternating with hours of prostration, inertia, and lassitude. 
We have no description of the scene as a whole, bift; <«nly ' 
isolated accounts of details ; and indeed we may well believe 
that no narrative could give us any idea of the appearancf of 
the little town as the hordes of peasants trooped into^it<n 
an endless procession, staggering with himger and fatigue— 
for they had left their distant homes at daybreak and had 
been marching for homrs. The surprising circumstance in 

• 

* This is the hour mentioned by Radet, and it harmonises in every « 

respeot with the allusions of those who were present on the 22nd. * * 

* Narrative of James Brisaok. 

* Bimbenet, La fwUe de Louis X VI, p. 121. “ It was not possibly to 

keep them in our prisons, for they are useless.”—Letter from Madame 
Destez. National Ai^ivts, D. XXlXb, 37. * 
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the affair is the admirable way in which these improvised 
baftalions were oi^ganised. These peasants of the old 
who are represented by some historians as terrified animals 
hardly dis^nguishable from their own cattle, were enrolled in 
one hour in their different ranks, formed into regimints, 
provided with arms, furnished with provisions, and ready to 
undertake a campaign. The village of Montblainville, a 
league from Varennes, was awakened at one o'clock in the 
morning, and instantly mustered “ a hundred and fifty men 
armed with muskets, a hundred of them having bayonets as 
well." They took with them a carriage full of provisions, 
and the women who remaine<l Iichind alone in the village set 
to work and baked enough breatl to “ entertain and feed two 
thousand men." * 

’ Tho official report of the inuDicipality of Montblainville is among the 
National Archimii (]>. XXIXb, .36), ami might well bo quoted in its 
entirety, so valuable a contribution is it to rural history during tho 
Revolution. Three mounted couriers arrived from Varennes at Mont- 
blainvillo at about one o'clock in the inormng, shouting '* To arms ! ** 
All the inhabitants wore in bed : the alarm was soundoti at once ; in a 
quarter of an hour a hundred men were must«ru<l and “ started off without 
Ming properly dressed and without supplying themselves with food, led 
byitwo members of^he municipal council.’’ Wo now quote wr/tritim. 

“ These same m^bors, rcrarning promptly, brought tho information 
that the armed for8e was not sufficient to withstand the ^emy ; that it 
was really tho King and his family who wore arrosteil, and that his escort 
would shortly come to*carry him off, in spite of tho resistance of tho 
national guams, who were in danger j^f 'lying for lack of assistance, being 
for the moment insufficient in numbers. • 

“ Thirty men were promptly sent to their aid. Those men, having 
repaired with their arms to tho guanl house, took a carriage full of 
provisions supplied by tho wives of the townspeople, and loaded thein- 
selvesswith powder and shot for themselves and those who hod gone before 
tiffin ; they then weq^^s Varennes and joine<l their corps. Other 
couriers brought us the nows that the forces were increa.ing, that the 
officers op the King’s suite had been arrested, and that the detachment of 
the regimeiA of hussars had surrendered to the National Guard. 

# “4)be absent inhabitants of this place having returned, twenty of them 
^started for Varennes, armed ami supplied with food, after the King had 
V left, and remained to guard that town with the other national guards who 
were there, so that our National Guard, including thase on the road and 
those at Varennes, consisted of a hundred and fiftv men, armed with rifles 
of wbioh a hundred had bayonets. The remainder belonged to various 
oititens. 

Jn this place, which has a hundred and sixty active inhabitants, only two 
members of the municipal body remained behind. They took turns to 
bold the guard-house, together with a doxen aged and infirm men with 
Am rifles between them, and several individnals who had left the country 
to cany on their professions. 

"In addition to the carriage full of bread smit to Varennes, wbioh 
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The energy, orgajiisation, and co-operation of these 
Villagers were, it would seem, equal to" the negligeiftse, 
indifference, and jealousy that one is forced to impute to the 
officers responsible foy the safety of the royal family on their 
journey. It is plain that the fight was unequal between the 
ill-served, decrepit, irresolute monarchy and the peasantry of 
France, foil of fire as they were, and of faith in thdr own 
strength and their own rights. 

Even at Varennes, in spite of terror as to the future, in 
spite of overpowering weariness, enthusiasm was the order of 
the day. Housewives were employing all their arts in the 
feeding of their defenders : one cooked eggs,^ while another 
cut slices of bacon and distributed them to the ranks ; every¬ 
where spits were ttiming, casks were being emptied, hot 
loaves being pil«i up, jugs passing from hand to hand; 
everywhere there was eating and drinking, in all the houses,^ 

remained in that town and was distributed by the local municipal officers 
to the national guards who arrived after the King’s departure, we 
persuaded the women to bake some bread to be used in case of need, and 
this being done, there was enough that same evening to feed /wo thousand 
men. Towards evening on the same day two hundred men of the national 
guards of the neighbourhood arrived, seeking a lodgii^, and were gladly 
welcomed in the most comfortable houses of*the place. 

“ The next day, the 23rd of the said month, being Cftrpus Christi Day, 
a courier of tne Varennes constabulary was sent with a note from the 
municipality of that town, appealing for help ftr the Meuse districts, 
where the inhabitants were stopping ^bodies of troops who were convoying 
munitions of war. We instantly‘heu the alarm sounded. A fair number 
of lads of the National Guard were mustered, and started without delay, 
led by their captain, whom we had supplied with sufficient ammunition 
and money for several days’ fighting and subsistence. As their way lay 
through Montfauoon, and. everything had calmed down, the munioijrol 
body of that place gave them, on the follr '"’.’'5 day, a certificate nfii 
warrant their return, which they brought back to us. . . . 

In order to render to the Supreme Ruler the gratitude that ts due O 
Him on account of this happy event, it was decreed that on tlfh following 
Sunday a Te Deum should be sung to thank Him for this sttcoes#^—ai) 
success without any drawback—and that the officiating priest of the 
parish should be requested to have this done in the parish church. He ‘ 
promised to comply and to call upon the National Guard and all the 
inhabitants of the plsuse^ be present on the occasion. 

*' Concerning all whion we have composed and drawn up the present 
Report in the cause of justice and equity, which Report will be transcribed 
in lull in the register of the municipality, to serve as a memorial t(^ 
posterity and to encourage future generations to maintain with all their 
strength the constitution decreed % the National Assembly, as we shall 
do to our last breath.” * Rimy’s Ilarrative. 

* Letter from Madame Destes. Natitmai Artihivea, D. XXlXb, 37. 

" As far as we are concerned, the affair cost us a great deal in bread, wine, 
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in the doorways, in the streets, in the orc h a r ds, under the 
trlbs. Varennes had become an immlnse tea-ga]^en, 
flowing with the noisy glee of these people who had haono 
sleep, and were intoxicated with triumph, fatigue, the 
strailgeneae of their adventure, the ho{ June sunshine,* and 
the expectation of danger. And when the evening fell upon 
this tiflgic day, when after the sultry hours the shadows crept 
gradually into the valley, bringing coolness with them, adl 
these wearied national guards and townsfolk, prisoners, 
hussars, and villagers, camped out as best they could along 
the wedls of the houses, or in great discomfort in the 
cemetery, or in bams, on the banks of the Aire or in the 
church of Saint-G^ngoult, in the schoolhouse or in the market¬ 
place at the town hall, and slept as men sleep when they 
have done a hard day's work and liave not had a minute of 
rest for twenty hours. 

The night was quiet, or nearly so. Twice the call t<» arms 
was sounded,^ but the defenders of Varennes were sleeping so 
well that they thought it an inappropriate moment to disturb 
themselves? Some atlventurous characters, who hatl been 
kept awake by Jhe eiiecl^of the wine, amused themselves with 
“ spying at Choiscul and his companions in captivity 
“ through the holes^with which their cell was venfllated,” * and 
even attemplcd to set fire to the prison, but some national 
guards soon made them see rcasofi. 

At five o’clock in the morning of Thursday the 23rd the 
municipality, being now only anxious to be rid of the 
-prisoners, handed t hem over to a detachment of the National 
Guard of VerduiT^’^hoiseul, Damas, Floirac, and Hdmy 
were ail* crowded into one carriage, which with a strong 
esCort took the roarl to Verdun °; while Romeuf was set 
at liberty with apologies, but only on condition that he 
should start for Paris without delay.*^ He had some 

beer, milk, beds, eto. etc. ; not forgetting the Wbrry and fatigue, and all 
(At ie entailed by an alarm of the kind.” 

) 4 B^oiy’e Narrative. 

* Ibid. 

* *' On onr way from Varennea to Verdun a halt was called, and we 
thoi^t we were going to be shot, because our esoort imagined Uiey saw 
(he Royal Oermans ooming to rescue us.”— Dtid. 

* James Briaack’s Narrative. 
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difficulty in procuring a horse, and was only able to leave 
S^jBPennes at eleven in the morning,^ when the Coiftus 
Chi^sti procession was in the act of leaving the church 
to make its customary progress round the strefits of the 
towil. 

For the Varennois, in spite of the circumstances, had no 
intention of failing in the observance of their old c«istoms. 
Discord, however, was in the air, and the matter turned 
out badly. The former cwriy M. Methains, had been re¬ 
placed a few months before by a constitutional priest called 
Gaillet,® and it was this intruder who officiated in the 
procession of the 23rd of June, 1791. According to the 
usual custom, the procession made its way to the Convent 
of the Annonciades in the upper town, where an altar 
was usually set up; but on this occasion the nuns refused 
to open their doors to a constitutional curS. Negotiations 
were set on foot, but the nuns were firm. The entire 
municipal body then r^aired to the convent, and pointed 
out that in the present excited state of the town the 
determination of the nuns might result in seriou^ annoyance 
to them. The Annonciades were ijnconvinqpd. Meanwhile 
the crowd was awaiting the result of thio colloquy in a 
state of thh greatest excitement, and no soQper was the 
procession seen to begin retracing its steps than the whole 
street was filled with tumult. Vociferous threats were 
hurled at the aristocratic nuns; the convent door was 
burst open; the windows were broken with stones; the 
house was invaded, and the furniture thrown into' tbs 
street. To prevent a more sacrilegSfSs form of pillage 
the nuns were obliged to fly from the convent ,^d tai^ 
refuge in the town hall, where they were guarded for sem^ 
hours “for their own safety’s sake”; after which, towards'^ 
the evening, they, were “ distributed about in various private 

^ Romeof was making a mistake when, on returning to Paris, he de¬ 
clared before the National Assembly that he had left Varennes on Ahe 
Wednuday morning (ParliaTnentary Archivea, Vol. XXVIL, p. 449). Ho 
spent the whole of Wednesday the 22nd at Varennes, and remained ttfer^ 
in confinement during the night following that day. 

* During the Bevomtion M. Qaillet forsook the priesthood and married. 
He retired to the neighbourhood of Jubdcourt, and died in 1830.—i^anu- 
gerit Chuionvavae. 
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houses, where they were sheltered** until a more fiormal 
8 ec 4 lari 8 ation was ^ected.^ • * 

'^e Revolution had come to Varennes. The municipiyjll^r 
sitting en ^permanence at the town hall, assumed airs of 
supreme authority, and, driven by circumstances, intoxicated 
by their sudden importance, certain that all France would 
admire them and that the authorities set over them would 
be indulgent, they overstepped their powers recklessly. The 
incident of the procession was hardly over before the hussars 
quartered in the town appeared at the town hall. Their 
officers had vanished; they had no orders, no pay, no 
ammunition, no provisions, and their attitude at the time 
of the King's arrest assured them, on their return to the 
regiment, of a welcome which they were in no hurry to 
experience. The municipality of Varennes, being touched 
by their plight and grateful for their services, invited them 
to choose a leader from among themselves, upon which 
the hussars paid Quartermaster CJjarlot and a non-com¬ 
missioned officer called Muller the compliment of electing 
them. Th(* municipal council “ at once raised these two 
soldiers to the position of officers, and gave over to them 
a copy of th^fwolutiojf as a substitute for a commission.” 
Moreover, as Lieutenant llohrig in deserting 1^ post hod 
left his kit (behind him. Chariot took possession of the 
epaulet of hl’i late superior ptficcr, and offered to buy his 
entire outfit “ at a fair price.” ® 

No time was wasted at Varennes during the days that 
^llowed the 23rd of June. The preliminary meeting in 
connection with tlwi.-L.«tions was held on Friday the 24th. 


' Manut^rit Cotdonvaux, Bimbenet, p. 124. 

^National Arckivw, D. XXIXb, Charles Morenx, known as Chariot, 
x>m at Danneraarie, Isle-de-France, IlecemLer 23, 1760. He wrote on the 
llth of July to the municipality of Varennes “ that on his rejoining his 
'egiment his colonel, Pestalozzi, had made him rei^pive the epaulet, and 
degraded him to the rank of quartermaster once more.” He begged 
ihattho mnnioiMl officers of Varennes would refer the matter to the 
aAembly, mid adds that if he cannot stay with his regiment he for 
t post at Varennes. The Revolution secured him a rapid career. 1 m was 
ouKle an ensign on the 24th of July 1792, a captain on the 23nl of Novem¬ 
ber o f ^ e same year, and a major on the 13th Ventose, year IL In the 
year Vll he was permitted to retire, and apparently settlM down at Pont- 
a-Monsaon.—ifreAteM oftkt War Office. 
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“Mj husband,” writes the wife of Judge D&teg, "went to 
town hall at fouroo'clock in the morning and came ot^ at 
to go to the meeting, which he only left for dinner; 
and he is there still. I am certain that during the last three 
day^ he has not had six hours of rest, including the hours of 
his meals.” ^ The great business at the town hall was the 
drafting of the official report of the arrest, the publication of 
which would spread " the immortal glory ” of Varennes 
throughout the whole of France. For these humble bourgeois, 
unaccustomed as they were to wield the pen, the composition 
of this document was not free from serious difficulties : the 
first version was entered in the register of the commune on 
the S3rd of June, after a resolution dated the 19th and 
headed Things necessary for the Feast of Corpus Christi.^ 
This first report on a subject of so delicate a nature was 
composed in a style as emotional as it was artless, and had no 
success with the Directory of the department, to which it was 
submitted: the gentlemen of Bar-le-Duc returned the 
effusion from Varennes, and sent with it the following unkind 
lecture : “ An official report, gentlemen, should be a true and 
circmnstantial recital of facts; its form does not admit of any 
rhetorical ornaments, and we fear tKat the pi^ure you give 
in yours . .» . appears a little exaggerated an^ even out of 
place.” It was necessary, therefore, to ‘begin ^.the business 
again. It was confided to the two most learnt mim of the town 
—^Lambert the surgeon and Judge Destez, it is believed ®— 
and this time the purists of Bar graciously declared themselves 
satisfied, though they had indulged, so they wrote, in h fey., 
“ corrections in matters of form, Whmik • the haste of the 
writers had prevented them from being able to makfi thenf^ 
selves.” Thus revised, the report was printed and d^patchecL 
to every commune in France. \ 

The people of Varennes were convinced, and with justice, 
that the name of*their town had been made famous for ever, 
and they waited with pride and impatience for the sensat^pn 


* National Archives, D. XXIXb, 37. 

< * V. Fotirnel, L’ilvinement de Varennes, App 
luhed the two reports of the arrest in his boos 
et seq. 


» Ibid. 

mdix. V, Fonmel pub- 
See Appendix, p. 310 
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which the recital of their exploits must i>roduoe in the. 
cftpital. It was not till the morning of the 26th tha^Jhe 
first news arrived from Paris, in the form of a letMV'^rom 
Mangin *the surgeon, the man who had left Varennes at 
about two o'clock in the morning of *the 22nd, imme<iiately 
after Destez had identified the royal family in Sauce's 
housei 

Mangin had covered the three leagues that lie between 
Varennes and Clermont in three-quarters of an hour. Con¬ 
tinuing his journey at the same excellent pace, he had reached 
Chalons at eight o'clock in the morning, and found that the 
fact of the arrest had been known there since four, having 
been brought thither by Viet the postmaster, who had only 
left Sainte-Menehould after the return of the triumphant 
Drouet.* At Chalons, Mangin took time to brcatlie. There 
he met with an eccentric who had hastened from Paris in the 
hope of finding a n)le that would suit him : Palloy, the famous 
Patriot PalUjy.^ • 

This man, who ever since the 14th of July 1789 had been 
exploitinif the Revolution, thought that the present occasion 
was a good op^rtunitv for acquiring immortality. He was 
one of thqs^^who had dashed forth, at the same time as 
Bayon, to khe pursuit of the King; but bcin^a less robust 
horseman, Ve ha<f arrived at Ch&lons rather late at night, and 
had gone jno farther.® Hcf turned bock therefore on the 

• This was evidently what took place, but the authorities are not agreed. 
According to the Official Heport of Sainte-Miinehould, Orouet returned to 
his Awn town from Varennes when it m>cm Jour o'clock (see Anceion, 
Virit4, etc.), bringing the^ews of the arrest. Now, in the Official Reporta 
of Ch&lons we read tffici on the 22nd of .Tunc, tit Jour o'clock in the morning, 

(the Sieur Vie* [sic], postmaster of that town, who had been sent the day 
before to Sainte-Menehould, brought back to Ch&lons the news of the 
arrest of the King and Queen.” It is incomprehensible how ho had hea^ 
tho news, since no could only have recei'/ed it from Drouet; and Viet 
entered Ch&lons, if we may believe the Reports, at the very moment that 
Drouet entered Sainte-M&nehould. 

* With regard to this curious individual see £e ptUrioU Pailoy tt U» 

vainq^ura tie In JiaetUle, by V. Foumel. • 

■ • He succeeded in making it believed that ho had gone all the way to 
Varennes. A statement to that effect was printed in the C'ourrfer de 
Woraae and in Aea Rivolutiona de France. Choiseul even mentioned the 
eircnmtance in his memoirs. But it was physically impoesible. If Palloy, 
“f * “7®"' arrived in Varennes at about four o’clock in the morning, 
which IS conceivable, he could not possibly have been able to overtake 
Mangin <hi the road and arrive in Paris with him at seven hi the evening 
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Fans road wiiji Mangin, hoping that the latter would be 
wi^^ out and obliged^ to cc^ a halt before the goal was 
rea^^ and would depute him, Palloy, to carry the good 
news; but Mangin held out to the end, and as he even had 
a shroud suspicion that his companion desired to rob him of 
his glory, he tried to shake o£P that gentleman en route, 
Palloy dung to him, however. At Bondy, which thi two 
men reached at about seven in the evening, Mangin succeeded, 
employing a ruse, in outstripping Palloy: the latter, 
however, overtook him at the very door of the National 
Assembly, and they entered the hall together. Together 
they handed to the President the despatches that had been 
entrusted to Mangin, and together tiiey went out to seek 
refreshment and to rest—still together, for Palloy would 
not be parted from the man whose brilliant action was reflected 
upon himself. They were still together on the following day, 
when during the morning sitting, at about half past twelve, 
they appeared, brushed up and tidied, before the Assembly. 
It is true that Mangin was alone admitted to the bar, and made 
a little speech which was enthusiastically applauded; but 
Palloy, hearing the cheers from behind the cui'tein, could not 
bear to be excluded, and begged^ for ad^ii^bsion. This 
favoiu was Ranted to him.^ “ I wish to (inform the 
Assembly,” he said, “ that M. Mangin by him^lf was the 
means of collecting twelve thousand men to guar^ the King; 
and such was the pace at which he rode that his horse fell dead 
under him.” 

Mangin was annoyed by Palloy’s interference. “ Tht 
horse is not deaid,” he said, and for a flfdiiitint it seemed as 
though the two partners were about to quarrel. But ftdloy, 
seeing this danger, retracted his words. “True,” Jie said, 
he is not dead, but he fell down under my brave comrade.” 
Mangin cut him short. “The important point, gentle¬ 
men ...” he continq^, and so flnished his speech.^ Palloy 

A hundred and twenty leagues in thir^-one hours, without a pause and 
without rest! Moreover, a report by Bodan {National Archives, D. XXIXd, 
37) states definitely that Palloy onfr went as far as Ch&lons. • < 

* Pariiamentarj/ Archives, XXVII, p. 448. “ The President: M. Palloy, 

a citizen of Paris, whose patriotism led him to follow the King, and 
who has also arrived from Yareimes, begs to be heard.” {Yes! Test) 

■ PaHiamentary Archives, XXVII, p. 447. 
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and Mangin, howevei^ remained good friends, inie latter did 
tUI honours of Paris to the Varennoil^ and his letter tf^is 
fellow-townsmen shows him to have been singularly intoUMlUm 
by his etfthusiastic reception in the capital. ** Yesterday I 
dined with our general, M. Lafayette, *who received ma»with 
open arms. ... I cannot walk a hundred yards in Paris with¬ 
out being seized and embraced by colonels, officers, patriots 
of all kinds and all classes—even the ancient fishwives, who 
positively gnaw me instead of giving me a mere smack. . . . 
I am going to-day to dine with M. Palloy. ... I do not 
know if my poor horse is done for. ... I tried even yesterday 
to begin my return journey, but I could not possibly have 
done it. To-morrow, however, I will try to take the diligence, 
for as for going on horscbiu-k, I am much too sore. I 
shall take good care not to go to the Palais Royal, for 
I think I .should die outright there in the anns of the 
patriots.” ‘ 

Two days later Drouet hail an^ivation of quite another 
kind. He was carried round in a triumphal procession, and 
“ was squeezed w tightly that it seemed as though he must 
bo smothered.^^ 'Hie jesolute Varennois who accompanied 
the royal f^my to the Tuileries were received with equal 
enthusiasm.l It is not known how many of theSb there were. 
'Hie General Council of the Commune of Paris hiul taken all 
necessary i/easures for “ thfi lodging and feeding of the 
national guards who had come from the country, and had in- 
tcn(|pd to lodge them in the secularised convents and in five 
hundred tents that had iieen set up in the Cliamps-Elyst^ 
and the Champ ^!e la Federation.” * It is probable that it 
was unnecessary to make use of these places, for by the time 
it«reached the barriers the King's escort, large as it was, was 
composed only of men belonging to the country round Parts, 
who could reach their oivn houses that ev^ing. 

As for the Varennois, there were doqbtlras not very many 
of them—fifteen or sixteen, perhaps, judging from the menu 
I of the modest repasts that were prepared for them by order 

* Victor Fonmel, L’^vtn/tment dt Appendix. 

« Le aabiOard, No. 21. 

* Journal dt Parit, quoted by Brette, Hiatoire det SdiHett, etc. 
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of the Assembly by Beaumaine, who kept an eating-house in 
t^je Jardin des Feuillthits. • 

^-5^1 the ^th : 20 bottles of beer, at 7 sols ; 14 bottles ot 
wine, at 1 franc ; 16 plates of potage au riz or othfer soup, at 
10 rols; 10 dozen of pastry, at 6 sols a dozen ; 7 rolls, 
at 6 sols. 

“ On the 26th : 15 bottles of beer, 9 bottles of wfne, 10 
rolls, 6 dozen of pastry.” ^ 

After their entry into the town behind the royal berline 
amid shouts and cheers, in a cart decked with branches and 
garlands, the Varennois were lodged at Saint-Roch, where the 
curi, M. Legrand, had placed at their disposal “ a large 
number of empty rooms in his house.” ^ On the 29th June 
they went in a body to bid farewell to the National Assembly 
and take the oath to live in freedom or to die.® But before 
returning to their own hearths they were invited to dine with 
Palloy, who entertained them all at his house in the Faubourg 
Saint-Victor, at a grand ^ivic banquet, where there was much 
feasting and gaiety. A hymn was chanted in their honour to 
the tune of La Fanfare de Saint-Cloud : , ^ 

Vivent lea gens de Vare.mes, '-j 

Clermont, Sainte-Minehoxdd, ' 

* * 1 

Qui pour iloigner nos peines 

Ont fait manquer un beau coup I* i 

I 

A legend—chiefly mythlcaf—^grew up rount’ the facts. 
During the sitting of the 23rd Robespierre had suggested 


* Brette, Histoire des ildijices, etc. A facsimile of the documhnt is^ 
•ven. • _ 

“ Archives of the Office of the Commissioner of Police. Official Reports of 
the Commissioners. ** ® 


* Parliamentary Archives, XXVII, p. 696. 

* The affair of Varonnes gave rise to several musical compositions. 

“ Fantasia on the departure and return of the King and Queen,” to the air' 
ot Lorsque le roipartit de France. —“The plots of the Court, and its de¬ 
parture,” to the air of RiveiUez-vovs, belle endormie, by the Widow Ferrand. 
—“The pursuit and return of the family hitherto called royal,” to the 
air of Quoi, vous partez‘ sans que rien vous arrSte, by Citizen Widow 
Ferrand.—“Flight and return of the King and Queen,’’ by G. . . to the 
air of Colinette au bois s’en alia. —“The secret plots of the Court,” to 

air of Charmantes fieurs, by Citizen Widow Ferrand.—“TreMon of wie 
Court and the army,” to the air of Comme un oiseau, by Citizen Widow 
Ferrand. 

' See £/es hymnes et chansons de la Revolution, by Constant Pierre, Head 
Clerk of the secretarial department of the National Conservatoire de Musique. 
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that a civic‘crown should be awarded to Citi|;en ** Mangin, 
wHb contributed more than any other dian to the arrest of the 
King and his family.'* ^ Rewbell answered that “ thc^!l(6it 
did not alf belong to Mangin ; it was Drouet who first felt 
suspicious as to the rank of the travellers, and the question of 
rewards would call for a rigorous inquiry." The motion was 
laid before the Constitutional ('ommittM, who were instantly 
overwhelmetl with retjucsts and claims. 

Every man at Varennes »bought the success of the affair was 
owing to himself, and disconl reigned in the Wllustrious town. 
While complimentary letters an<l tributes of admiration • 
were pouring into the town'hall from every corner of Fran<«, 
the inhabibints, who hatl lieen so jjeaceful but a few days 
l>efore, were convulsed with anger, spite, and jealousy. It 
was known that the Assembly was making inquiries, and each 
man began to twlvertisc his own exploits. A certain Sieur 
Chevalot “circulated writings" proving that he was the •■hief 
agent in the arrest.® Sieur Gentil, Who Inul formerly been in 
the mounte<l constabulary, put forward the same claim,* which 
ha«l very litTle j^tification, if one may Ix'lieve a memorandum 
by Citizen who^lxing a deputy from the Clermont 

district, was consulted by the Committee, an<l tried, much to 
his cre<lit, to_ bring some kind of moderation into^he demands 
of his constituents.* At last, on the 18th August 1791, the 
As.semh1y ja4)lishe<l it-' decretf. •I’he town of Varennes was 
endowed “with the two convents of the Annonciadesand the 
Cordj;liers, for tne occommcKlation of the Tribunal of the dis- 


PrtriiamenMry XXVIX, p. 4.50. 

a Thea« adclrcsses arc prcaervtMl at varcnrica and form a largo bundle. 
Some of them are astonuhing. The a<idrcs.s from the municipality of Paris 
^gins : “ Town and people for over famous in the annals of history : ” the 
inhabitants of Varcnncs-lc-Cirand (in the dopertmont of Sadno-ot-Loire, a 
few leagues from Salomav-sur-ljaye) oSbrcil U) change tho name of their 
town and to yield the title of Oreat to Varonnos-on-Argonne. Perpignan 
aommpanied its letter with a crown, which was ifFeservod in tho town 
in Another village of Saone-et-Loire, also ncar^lornay, Saint-Uengoux- 
le-jloval (now Le National) wrote : “If the village of Arc became famous 
jrom having given birth to the brave woman who saved France, how much 
famous should Varennes be, which,” etc. And a little farther on ; 
“ It was by chance that Jeanne was bom at Arc: Jeanne is the only 
famous individual produced by that village.”—See V. Foumel, L’£!vinc- 
meat de Varennee, Appendix. 

» National Archives, D. XXIXb, 37- Ibid 
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trict": it was^nuited, further, the lucrative honoilr of having 
'a'^rrison ; a detachnftnt of cavalry would for the future^ie 
quMtSl;^ there at the expense of the national treasury. The 
commune w£is presented with two guns, and a flag* inscribed 
^ gtatrftd country; and to each of the national guards a 
musket and sword were given. Drouet received 30,000 livres ; 
Sauce SC^OOO; Guillaume 10,000; Mangin, the innkeeper 
Leblanc, and such of his customers as had been at the 
Bras d'Or when the berline arrived, were given 6,000 livres 
apiece.^ 


^ Here ia the complete text of this decree, in which will be found many 
names mentioned in the course of the foregoing narrative :— 

Law granting rewards to those who served the State faithfully on the 
occasion of the events of June 21 and the following days, given at Paris 
Aumist 22, 1791. Decree of August 18, 1791 : Louis, by the Grace of God 
and the constitutional law of the State, Kuro or tub Fbbnch, to all whom 
it may concern, greeting. 

The National Assembly has decreed, and we desire and ordain as 
follows: 

The National Assembly, haying heard the report of its Cbmmittee of 
In(^uirjr with regard to the rewards to be given to those who were most 
active in the service of the State on the occasion of the events of the 
22nd June and the following days. 

Pronounces itself satisfied with the zeal and prudpnce of' the members 
composing the directories, the administrative boaies, ai..i municipalities of 
the Meuse, the Marne, and the Airdennes, witb the coura(,e of the National 
Guard and constabulary of those departments, and witii the public spirit 
of the troops of the line, who, the circumstances being as they were, sup¬ 
ported the citizens; and declares these persons to deserve well of their 
country and to have honourably done their duty. 

And moreover decrees : „ ‘ 

Ist. That two houses belonging to the nation, with their oi'ices, situated 
in the town of Varennes-en-Argonne, and hitherto occupied, the one by 
the Annonciade nuns, the other by the Cordeliers, shall be appropnatea, 
the first for the meetings of the district tribunal and the bench, add for 
the quarters of the national constabulary; the.second to form barracks for 
the accommodation of the cavalry; and tnat the expenses of these establish¬ 
ments shall be defrayed by the national treasury. t 

2nd. That in the name of the nation the commune of Varenniis shall be 
presented with two pieces of ordnance and a flag of the tricolor bearing 
this inscription, A grateful country to the town o/ Varennea ; and each of 
the national guards of that town with a rifle and a sword. 

3rd. That a piece of ordnance shall also be given to the town of Cler- 
mont-en-Argonne, and‘'five hundred rifles to be distributed in the same way 
among the national guardk of that district. 

4th. That the public treasury shall pay, out of the 2,000,000 livres kst 
apart for the reward of services rendered, to the citizens hereinafter named 
the following sums, namely : * 

To the Sieur Drouet, postmaster of Sainte-M4nehould, thirty thousand 
livres; 

To the Sieur Sauce, procwrentr of the commune of Varennes, twenty 
thousand livres; 
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. llie tsJL. in ^areanea was disastrous. The|mutual resmt^ 
nltet that had heen latent since the night of the Slst broke 
out openly: war was declared from house to housC^s there 
were qunrrek between neighbours, discussions in the town 


To the Sieiur Barron, major in the Parisian Guard, twenty thousand 
livree. 

To She Sieur Guillaume, clerk of the district of Sainte-MAnehould, ten 
thousand livree; 

To the Sieur Leblanc the elder, innkeeper and officer in the National 
Guard of Varennes} 

To the Sieur Paul Leblanc, jeweller, and lieutenant of grenadiers in the 
same town; 

To the Sieur Justin George, captain of grenadiers at Varennes; 

To the Sieur Coquillard, jeweller, and ofiBcer of the National Guard at 
Varennes; 

To the Sieur Joseph Ponsin, grenadier at Varennes ; 

To the Sieur Holland, major of the National Guard of Varennes; 

To the Sieur Mangin, surgeon at Varennes ; 

To the Sieur Itara, major of the National Guard of Ch^py ; 

To the Sieur Carr£, commandant of the National Guant of Clermont; 

To the Sieur Bodu, major of the National Guard of the same town ; 

To the Sieur Thevenin, national guard and registrar of the Juge de. Paix 
of Les Islettes ; ^ 

To the Sieur Fi^neaux, national guard and ex •quartermaster in the 
Limousin remmont, living at Saintc-M^nehould ; 

To each the sum of six thousand livres. 

That out of thcdlRd tw’o million shall bo also paid os follows : 

To the Sieur Mgnier, of Vontblainville ; 

To the Sieur Doiion-Drouet, of Montfaucon ; 

To the Sioul Maric-Berthc, constable at Varennes ; 

To the Sieur Fouchpr, ex-quartermaster in the Itelzunce regiment and 
national guard at Varennes; 

And to the Sieur Lepointe, constable at Sainto-M£nchould ; 

To each sum of three thousand livres. 

6th. Thar the Sieur Veyrat, merchant at Sainte-Mt'-nehould, and the 
Sieur Legay, officer of the National Guard in the same town, shall each ^ 
giveit a sum of twelve thousand livres for having reoeivo<l serious gun-shot 
wounda 

fith- That the Sietfl' Coll^, of Villicrs-en-Argonne, whose son, a constable 
lat Sainte-M4nehould, was killed, shall receive the sum of three thousand 
livres. e 

^th. That the Sieur Labaude, national guard at Varennes, who was 
attacked and seriously wounded near Ch&lons. shall receive the sum of two 
thousand livres. 

8rt. ^^at to the Sieur Lenio, constable at Clermont, shall be paid six 
hundred livra, and to the Sieur Pierson, supemofterary constabto in the 
same town, four hundred livres. • 

^Vinally, that the President shall undertake to write a personal letter 
mpresn^ satisfimtion to the directories of the districts of Clermont and 
Amto-Mmehoold, and to the municipal officers of Varennes, Vermont, 
and Sainte-Mteehould. 


We declare and ordain, etc., Paris, August 22, 1791. In virtue of the 
decrees of Jane _21 and 25, 1791. In the King’s name; signed 11, L. F. 
GOTOMT .—ArcMvea of Varettne*. 
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council, and fights in the taverns ! All wlw hAi received 
nothing, though the afffdr had cost them a considerable amouift 
“ in bK^d, wine, beer, cakes, and other provisions that had 
been devoured,” thought themselves aggrieved ; those who had 
receiv^ a reward felt it to be far less than their merits de¬ 
served. Everyone had dreamed of a good post or a large 
sum of money. The bulk of the population was indignant: 
everyone had done his duty ; why favour some and give 
nothing to others ? When Itam, the major of the National 
Guard of Chepy, received 6,000 livres, his whole troop pro¬ 
tested, and presmted a very vigorous petition to the Assembly. 
Itam had done nothing ; he was a schemer, an aristocrat. 
They forced him to resign his post. Justin George, the son 
of the deputy, had the good sense to divide his 6,000 livres 
among his comrades of the National Guard and the school of 
Varennes. Sauce tried to save a portion of his gratuity, but 
his 20,000 livres were wrung from him, little by little, by dint 
of everlasting reproaches, rrisults, and invectives. And when 
towards the end of July \)asi prize-winners came home from 
Paris, after their journey thither to receive their money and 
to be cajoled by the Parisians, “ no one walkedia step to meet 
them ; on the contrary, they were treated ^Ith the most 
sovereign con'Lempt. They were cashiered and degraded in 
the presence of their troops, and other officers appointed in 
their place, whom the muniqiptdity were forced .to acknow¬ 
ledge.” ^ Every man preyed upon his neighbour. Ah! 
Varennes paid deax’ly for its fame. And now it was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the inhabitants that the 
Sauces and their associates ” had drawfi doi. n upon the un¬ 
happy town the most terrible disasters by interfering,*either* 
from stupidity or pride, in the matter of the King’s arrest-®- 
that it would have been much cleverer and much more profit¬ 
able to everyone if his progress had been facilitated. For a 
reaction had takeh place. Varennes was now the accursed 
town, upon which the royalists throughout France, the ever¬ 
growing body of emigrants, and every hostile foreign nation ^ 
were calling down fire from heaven. Madame George, th6 

* Extract from a letter from Varennes, August 3, 1791.— Pages nouveUea 
ewr Varrestation de Louie X VI, by Armand Bourgeois. 
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deputy’s Citizen Hannonet, the Mayoi^s brother^ and 

Sestet the TYTWjg’ndc judge, received threatening letters from 
Luxembourg : “ The day of vengeance will be cruel regi¬ 
cide Varennes. Everj'thiiig will be destroyed. Varennea, 
miserable Varennes, thou shaltTse delivered up to the fyry of 



THROWER OF ST. UENUOUI.T AND THE “ UKA8 D’OR ” INN AT VARXNNRS. 


kthe A«4trian sohlier, le<l by the generous Douille : Over thy 
ruins tlfe plough shall pass! ” * 'I'his was the ilesire of all 
faithful royalists. “ I ho|)e that an example will soon be maile 
of Varennes,” wrote Fersen. And the peasants and humbler 
members of the community, to whom l>rt)uct’8 exploit had 
b^n very costly and had brought no relum, indulged in loud 
denunciations while they awaited these inevitable disasters. 
* ©uring the first days of the spring of 1792 the panic in¬ 
creased twofold, for by certain sure signs it was foretold that 
* National Archives, D. XXIXb, 38. 
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the ** great ca|astrophe ” was at hand. ^The enen!^ was fifteen 
leagues from Varennes; the town was undefended; “flie 
emignib were well aware of its state of distress, and passed 
through it with a decree of audacity that could‘har^y be 
imamned.'*' The Varennois were now persuaded that Duportail 
the Minister had “sold them to their executioners," since he 
had left them with barely a htmdred muskets for fives or six 
hundred national guards. For none of the promises of the 
much-abused decree had been fulfilled; there were “ neither 
muskets, nor gims,nor troops.” Varennes had received nothing, 
“This overwhelming state of things is reducing the inhabitants 
to despair; they are all taking the serious step of deserting 
their melancholy dwellings. Fifty-two families have already 
left the houses where they were bom, and others have packed 
their possessions into bags and boxes and are preparing to 
drop a final tear on their poor household gods.” ^ 

Not one of the magistrates or officers who contributed “ to 
the disaster of June 21 #t” retained the confidence of the 
people of Varennes. Radet, wise Radet, who advised that 
“ the King should be allowed to fly,” had become'the tuteltiry 
god of his distracted fellow-citizens. On tfie^lSth February 
1792 he was appointed commandant bf the National Guard ; 
on the 16th^arch, major of the local battalion; and on the 
26th of June he was nearly unanimous!/ elected adjutant- 
general and ch^ de Ugion. And now it is the last day of 
August, and down there towards the east there isV rumbling 
sound not unlike the noise of distant thunder. What <;^n it 
be ? the people ask in terror. It is the noise of the enemy’s 
guns bombarding Verdun. The whble n%ht this ominous 
roar continued, but on the morning of Saturday th? 1st of*^ 
September it suddenly ceased, and on the following day came 
the news of the capitulation of the town. The last defence of 
Varennes was gone : there was nothing to do but to prepare 
to die. On the nlbmjng of the 6th, Radet, who had gone to 
visit his fields at Avocourt, saw some hostile troops advancing 
along the road from Fsues. He hastened back to Varenneg,« 
gave the alarm, put a stop to the threshing in the bams, 
locked up the latter, and took his wife and many other people 
* Viator Foomel, UAvinement de Varennes. 
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the woods.' Thai he hurried ^ack tosthe town and 
bmed in his garden the supply of powder and shot t^t was 
kept in the convent of the Cordeliers. On the next uy the 
Prussians* crossed the bridge sover the Aire and formally 
occupied the deserted town. Their first visit was t# the 
town hallf where they took possession of the flag of honour, 
which was sent to Berlin as a trophy.* 

Radet spared no pains in treating the invaders well and in 
negotiating with the officers in command. The conquerors, 
however, had no thought of massacres or reprisals; and the 
pious women of Varennes told a tale according to which this 
unexpected deliverance was due to a miracle. As the 
Germans marched into the town a IVussian soldier had 
thrown a ham-bone that he had just been gnawing at the 
fine statue of the Virgin that adorns the tower of Saint- 
Gengoult. The statue held out its hand to receive the 
missile, and fixed it firmly uqder its arm, where the 
people of the town were very careful to leave it.* The next 
day the Prussian was drown^ at Auzt^ville. 

The inhahitanis gradually became reassured, and decided to 
return to thefi: houses. The Prussians, it appeared, were 
rapacious but tiot cruel, and moreover their sgjoum in the 
place was short. , After the battle of Valmy they hastily 
packed their baggage and re-crossed the Meuse, and were seen 
no more for twenty-two years. • 

Varens€s took up its life once more. The convents of the 
Annemciades and the Cordeliers were demolished, and the 
materials used for the jiuilding of new houses ; the Archway 
«was destroyed, an^ the Place de JLatry levelled and cleared of 
the tomfetones “ which in 1791 lay here and there * over the 
gibund," recalling the fact that “ since Merovingian times ■" 
this spot had been used as a cemetery. The municipality sold 

' Mtmoirt» du Radti, p. 47. • 

* This flag is now in the roysl snensl st Bealin : upon the banner are 
white stripes in the form of a oross, on a baokground of red and blue; 

in the oentre an embroidered crown of oak-leaves surrounds a sheaf snr- 
• an wi a te d by a Phrygian cap with two horns of plenty. Inscription: From 
a grat^ol eowdry to the town of Farmnes. 

* The bone remained there for more than half a century. When it 
disimpeared **a new bone was given to the sUtue to replace the other.” 
—Jrannserit Cootommux. 

* Ibid. 
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the lands of ethe two foundations presented to^ it by the 
Natioi^ Assembly, a&d the ground that had once been Ae 
enclosure of the Cordeliers became the P&quis ^ of the town. 
Varennes had at laiklf ijeceived/'.if not the muskets, al least the 
two ^uns that had been promised by the decree : but they 
remained unused throughout the Revolution, whidi here was 
not sanguinary, but merely dull. The Varennois, froril 1793 
to 1804, seem to have been in the state of depression and 
debility that follows on crises of too great violence. 
Napoleon, who “ owed them his crown,” as one of them said, 
showed them but scant gratitude: he confiscated the two 
gims on the pretext of having them recast, and took them 
away to Verdun, whence they never returned. No one 
protested; there was a feeling that' soon the hour would 
strike when mementoes of the 21st of June would become 
compromising.® 

In 1814 their fears wfre renewed by the Restoimion. 
This time they unblushingly abjured the glorious past, their 
terror of Prussian reprisals being now succeeded by dread of 
the Bourbons’ revenge. The best thing they could do, they 
imagined, was to send a deputation to Lkuis XVIII, to 
express thei:^ desire for forgiveness and their" apologies “ for 
what had occurred in the peist.” The delegp.tes of the penitent 
town were received in the Tuileries on the 8th of July, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. "The address presented to the 
King was a beautiful composition, and implored him to 
accept graciously the profound regrets of the town of 
Varennes, “ where the first links ha^ been forged of that 
terrible and cruel chain whose weight hacf" overwhe^ed the^ 
■ whole of France.” Louis XVIII assured them thatrhe knew 
“ his brother had had reason to praise the sentiments of a 

* Feeding-gronnd ftv game, or pasturage. 

* After 1830 the peopla of Varennes claimed their guns, which could 
not be found. Louis Pnilippe sent them instead two large guns ta)(en 
from the arsenals of Metz or Verdun ; and as no place was prepared fbr 
their reception, they found shelter in the barn of the priest’s house. ''Jn* 
1861 Napoleon III passed through Clermont on his way to Metz. One of 
the ‘notables’ of Varennes cried out, * Vive la RipuMigm, one and 
indivisible 1 ’ The Emperor, who was about to speak, sat down again; 
but Varennes was once more deprived of its tmns, which it never saw 
again, and its company of artillery was broken up.^’— ManuacrU Coulonvaux. 
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Uuge numDer of the inhabitants," and he ad^ed: ** That is 
tfe only thing I shall remember." * 

This foigetfulness was promised all the more willingly that 
all who hAd played parts in th\drama which Louis XVIII, 
no less than Napoleon, owed his crown, had died or disap¬ 
peared. Many of them had had tragic ends. Madame 
Sauce; as we have seen, threw herself down a well in a 
panic; Guillaume, Drouet’s companion, drowned himself in 
the cistern of a hovel where he was living like a hermit on 
the C6te-le-lloi, near Saintc-Mdnehould ; Roland, the major 
of the Varennes Guard, who had fired his pistol at Goguelat, 
lost his reason, and in his madness continually went through 
the motions of taking aim at an invisible foe; Signdmont, the 
Knight of St. Louis who was deputed to organise the King's 
retuni, was found half eaten by wolves in the forest of 
Argonne on the Lachaladc side. When his body was taken 
bacK^ to Neuvilly his wife refused to acknowledge it as his or 
to receive it in her house.* Thes^ramatic events, occurring 
one after the other, made an unpleasant impression upon the 
survivors, aAd the people of Varennes did not care to speak of 
“ the great affijjr." Ewn those whose enthusiasm had carried 
them the whole way to Paris in the train of the ^captive King 
hatl given up boating of their exploit. Many*of them had 
refused the compensation that they were to have received for 
their expedition, but in spitd of their self-denial the journey 
to Values was a heavy burden on the public funds. The 
Trepimy paid, for the incidental expenses of this escapade, 
24S,305 francs, 24 sols^ 14 deniers.® 

But jt cost thf King and the monarchy even more. 

' Gabriel, Louit XVI el le Marquit dt Bouilli, 

• National Archives, M. 664. 
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